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advanced chess (man + machine) 
the game ends in a win for White 
the game ends in a draw 

the game ends in a win for Black 
nth match game 

see next diagram 
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Foreword 


This is the first book I have written. In earlier times, irregular typing might have betrayed the au- 
thor's nervousness. Nowadays, the computer hides such factors. 

I shall try to explain how the book has been written and what aims I have been following. 

Ihave a deep admiration for such classic authors as Botvinnik and Averbakh. They had a special 
gift for distilling many hours of work into just a few words. Besides its aesthetic value, this way of 
writing had also a didactic role: the reader was shown only the tip of the iceberg and was invited to 
uncover the rest himself. 

Why, then, did I choose a completely different approach? 

The main reason was that it is not so easy to follow the footsteps of such outstanding intellectu- 
als as those mentioned. If you are not at least as good as them you risk ending up looking like a 
monkey that tries to imitate a human. 

At the same time, I wanted to dissociate myself from a certain modern tendency. Citing a lot of 
games without annotations is no longer any sign of thoroughness and time-consuming research; on 
the contrary, it suggests a superficial approach. With those marvellous copy and paste functions, 
you can easily fill 200 pages in less than a week. 

By giving a considerable amount of variations and verbal comments to the vast majority of the 
games, I have tried to convince the reader (and, possibly, myself) about the validity of the main log- 
ical discourse of each chapter. 

The thorough analytical approach uncovered a surprisingly large number of errors in the previ- 
ously published comments or in the games themselves. Quite often brilliant ideas were carried out 
in an imperfect way. This has often led to a radical reconsideration of the chapter"s initial structure 
and, in a few regrettable cases, to the exclusion of games which have been traditionally considered 
as highly instructive. 

I know a strong grandmaster who is working on the second edition of a best-seller without the 
help of a computer. In my eyes, this is a way to ensure an original, thought-provoking book. I de- 
cided not to attempt to escape wholly from the digital world, and I took advantage of most of the fa- 
cilities a computer can offer. Nevertheless, when analysing a game or a position, 1 would usually 
only turn on the analysis module once I had formed a clear, human, opinion myself. 

One of the most difficult tasks has been the selection of examples. There is no such button or op- 
tion as “successful defence” in the search mask provided by ChessBase. Therefore, I had to rely 
mostly on the information stored on an analogue support, called memory and located somewhere 
behind my glasses. For the most part I have chosen games by great players from all periods of chess 
history. There are also a significant number of my own games. This is not a consequence of my lack 
of modesty; I felt that [ was more able to explain phenomena of a psychological and technical na- 
ture when I had experienced them myself. 

I hope you will enjoy reading this book as much as I did writing it. 


Mihail Marin 
Bucharest, 2003 


1 The Noble Art of Defence 


We live in a world marked by aggression at all 
levels. 

Throughout history, nations, tribes, and em- 
pires have tried to solve their problems, of a so- 
cial, political or economic nature, by throwing 
stones, arrows or bombs into neighbouring ter- 
ritories. 

At an individual level, the picture is very 
much the same; we tend to attribute most of our 
problems and miseries to external causes, con- 
nected with other people. The mote that is in thy 
brother's eye is so much easier to notice than 
the beam that is in thine own eye; therefore, 
what should in principle be a noble contest be- 
tween people, often degenerates into jungle- 
like fights. 

Chess is only an abstract reflection of the 
real world and the notions of attack and defence 
don't imply any moral nuances. They are noth- 
ing other than two opposing fighting methods 
which should be employed in accordance with 
the necessities. However, chess is played by hu- 
mans, which explains the subjective judgement 
of these complementary aspects of the game. 

In older times, the notion of attack was asso- 
ciated with such epithets as courageous or bril- 
liant, while a player with a solid, defensive 
style was likely to be considered a coward. 
Chess was regarded just as another form of me- 
dieval duel, with all the implicit moral norms. 
Refusing to pick up a gauntlet thrown down by 
the opponent was not in the players” habit. 

In the following diagram, Black has obvious 
compensation for the small material deficit. To 
continue the attack, he must annihilate White”s 
centre. 

10...2x[3+ 

Steimtz chose the e5-pawn as a target; he 
might have done this because he managed to 
calculate better the consequences of the varia- 
tion played in the game. 

At a more mature age, he would have proba- 
bly understood that the d4-pawn was much 
more important and would have given more 
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Hamppe — Steinitz 
Vienna 1859 


attention to the move 10...Exd4!!. After this 
spectacular blow, White's position wouldn't 
have resisted for too long: 11 cxd4 Axd4+ 12 
Be3 (or 12 $d3 Éf5+ 13 Bc3 Axf3 when 14 
Exf37 is impossible because of 14... Hb4%) 
12..0xf3 (this is even better than 12...8.xf3 13 
gxf3 £c5, as suggested by Neishtadt) 13 gxf3 
&c5+ 14 Be2 (or 14 &d3 8.f5+ mating on the 
next move; 14 $e4 also allows a nice mate, by 
14... Bf5+ 15 Exf5 26H) 14. Wf2+ 15 Bd3 
Eid4+ 16 $e2 We4+! followed by mate. 

11 gxf3 Oxes 

This sacrifice is entirely correct, but has one 
major drawback: White is not forced to accept 
it! 

12 dxe5? (D) 

This was the move Steinitz was expecting, of 
course. The spirit of the age didn't suggest to ei- 
ther of the players to consider the calm move 12 
Ee1!, which forces the exchange of queens. In 
the endgame, White”s bishop-pair and central- 
ized king would compensate for his shattered 
pawn-structure. As we shall see, the strength of 
the king in the centre was to become a central 
point in Steinitz's system of thinking. 

After the acceptance of the sacrifice, it is inter- 
esting to follow the final attack. It is remarkable 
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how well calculated everything was; a modern 
grandmaster couldn't have done it better. 

12...82c5! 13 Wel We4+ 14 bdi Eixc3 15 
Ébi Wxf3+ 16 We2 (D) 

Steinitz might have regretted that he was not 
given the possibility of demonstrating the main 
line of his combination: 16 &e2 Exd2+! 17 
Bxd2 We3+ 18 Pdl Ed8+ 19 Ad3 Exd3+! 20 
cxd3 Wixd3+ 21 Pcl La3+ 22 Eb? Wbs 23 
Hid2 Wc6+ reaching a winning queen ending. 
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16... Exd2+ 17 &xd2 Ed8+ 18 bcl 

Against 18 Eid3 the spectacular 18... &.b4+! 
is best, in order to enable .. &xhl after ... Exd3. 

18...82.93+ 19 Hb2 Wc3 20 2h3+ &b8 21 
Wb5 Wd2+ 22 &bl Wdl+ 23 Exdi Exdlf 
(0-1) 














Paradoxically, changes in attitudes during 
the 20th century were reflected in a positive 
way in chess. People became awfully prag- 
matic in everyday life, abandoning any heroic 
or utopian dreams; in chess this helped the 


players to judge positions from a more objec- 
tive point of view. 

It is interesting to follow how differently the 
defending side reacted in a similar situation to 
that from the previous game, almost one and a 
half centuries later. 
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Skembris — Marin 
Moscow OL 1994 


White has problems defending all his weak- 
nesses against Black's perfectly coordinated 
army. 

21...b5!! 

The completely unexpected start of a correct 
attack. The idea is to undermine the f3- and e4- 
squares. 

22 axb5 axbS 23 Dxbs 

After 23 cxb5 Black has to eliminate the 
knight with 23...Exc3!: for instance, 24 2xc3 
(better than 24 Fxc3 Dxe4 25 fxe4 Exed+ 
with a strong attack) 24...9)xe4 (against my ini- 
tial intention 24...)xf3 White has 25 Éc2 with 
the idea of answering 25..)xe4 with 26 &xg7 
followed by Fc6) 25 fxe4 Exe4+ 26 df? Wf3+ 
and White is unable to escape the perpetual 
check: 

a) 27 Ggl?! Wxg3+ 28 BI (after 28 &hl 
Wxh3+ White has to leave the knight unde- 
fended with 29 Eh2) 28.. $xh3+ and now the 
over-ambitious 29 9g2? leads to an unexpected 
disaster after 29.03! 30 We3 Ec8!!31 2xg7 
Éc2 when, in order to avoid the mate, White 
will lose material. 

b) Safer is 27 bel Ehl+, when the king 
should accept the repetition since 28 Df1?? 
loses the queen to 28..Df3+. 


THE NOBLE ART OF DEFENCE 


After the text-move, Black has two possible 
knight sacrifices. I calculated for a long time 
the consequences of both moves and assumed 
that after 23...2)xe4 24 fxe4 the attack would be 
much stronger than after 23...Dxf3 24 &xf3. 

The only thing I missed was that White was 
not forced to accept the former sacrifice, while 
after 23...)xf3 White's pawn-structure is ir- 
reparably damaged, so it would be of less im- 
portance if he accepted the offering or not! 

23...Dxe4? 

Here are some lines to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the other sacrifice. 23..Dxf3! (D) 
and then: 
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a) 24 bxf3 Dxe4 25 Wg2 (relatively best; 
Black has good winning chances after 25 Fel 
Dgs++ 26 De2 Wf3+ 27 Bd3 ds; for example, 
28 cxdS?? EixdS+) 25...0c3+ 26 BL Dxdl+ 
27 Oxdl dS 28 &xg7 &xg7 and Black's rook 
and pawn are definitely stronger than two dis- 
connected knights, especially given that the 
white king is very exposed. 

b) 24 2xd6! Eixd6! (in my initial notes, pub- 
lished, for instance, in Informator, I claimed an 
advantage for Black after 24... $c6 but the calm 
25 Ef2 leaves the black army slightly discoor- 
dinated) 25 E'xd6 Dxe4 26 Eid7 (White has to 
attack the black queen in order to avoid disaster 
along the long diagonal) 26...Del+!. With this 
elegant move, Black underlines that not only 
his pieces are hanging. As strange as it might 
seem, the king has no way to escape, and White 
has to accept a draw by perpetual check: 

bl) 27 &fi? Dxg3+ 28 Pxel Whl+ 29 
Bd? Eh2+ 30 Ecl De2+ 31 Be2 Ada+ 32 
Bc3 Dcb+ 33 Bd3 Éd8 winning the queen. 











b2) 27 Bh1? Dxg3+ 28 Ph2 Whl+ 29 
dxg3 Wgl+ with a winning attack. 

b3) 27 Bgl Df3+ 28 Bg2 (28 &hl has the 
important drawback of leaving the f3-knight 
unattacked, thus allowing a quiet move like 
28... &b8 with dangerous threats, while 28 &f1 
loses material to 28... $xd7 29 Bxd7 Dfd2+) 
28...Del+ with a draw. 

24 We2! (D) 

Skembris played this without any hesitation; 
the alternative would have been comfortable 
for Black: 24 fxe4 Wixe4+ 25 &f1 Whl+ (dur- 
ing the game we both calculated 25...8.h67 as- 
suming that Black has a winning attack, but 
White can reply 26 $g2! and if 26... $xe3 then 
27 &cl) 26 &f2 Wf3+ 27 Bel (better than 27 
gl Wxg3+ 28 Sl E/xh3+, when Black has 
enough material for the piece and a continuing 
initiative) and now, besides giving perpetual 
check, Black can try to play on in a rather un- 
clear position with 27... $ixg3+ 28 Ef? Wxh3. 
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24..D05 

Suddenly, the knights are very unstable in 
the centre. c5 is not really the best square on the 
board, but 24...43g5 loses to 25 RxeS Rxes 26 
h4 and the knight is trapped. 

25 £.xe5! 

Another precise move. 25 Oxd6?! Exd6 26 
Exd6 Exb3 27 Edd1 Era4 (or 27... Ha?) offers 
Black some chances of a draw. 

25... 2xe5 26 Dg4 Ea8 27 bá Dad 28 Dxe5 
dxe5 29 WixeS 

By this stage, White is completely winning. 
Luckily enough, I managed to draw this posi- 
tion, but I was nevertheless highly disappointed 
from a creative point of view. 
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There was a long way between these two 
moments; radical changes of mentality take a 
lot of time. I shall try, however, to mark the 
tuming point regarding the general opinion 
about the art of defence. 


And they were astonished at his doctrine: for he 
taught them as one that had authority, andnotas 
the scribes. 

(MARK 1; 22) 


I have deliberately chosen the first example of 
this introductory chapter from Steinitz's prac- 
tice. We had the occasion to follow the future 
world champion in a diametrically opposed pos- 
ture to that officially recorded by history. 

Steinitz had learned to play chess in Vienna 
and his style was very much like that of his Aus- 
trian colleagues: sharp, combinative, attacking. 

In 1866 he achieved his first major success, 
by winning 8-6 a match against Adolf Anders- 
sen, the player who unofficially held the world 
supremacy after his triumph in London 1851. 
Steinitz was delighted by the result, of course, 
but when he took a closer look at the games 
themselves, he drew the disappointing conclu- 
sion that many of them were decided not so 
much by the winner's brilliancy, as by the mis- 
takes committed in defence by the opponent. 
This unpleasant feeling was only a warning sig- 
nal; you don't implement major changes of 
style after a great success. 

One year later, Steinitz finished third in the 
international tournament held in Paris. This 
would have been considered an honourable re- 
sult for any other player, but not for the man 
who had defeated Anderssen. Therefore Stein- 
itz started to devote a lot of analytical and 
philosophical thinking to chess. The toumna- 
ment in Paris must have acted in the same way 
as St Paul's experience on the road to Damas- 
cus, so radical was the change in Steinitz's style 
of play. He didn't abandon the pure combina- 
tive style because he was not suited for it, but 
because he discovered there was something 
better. 

With the passage of the years, he elaborated 
a system of rules and theories which were 
meant to serve as guidelines for every player; 
this was something that the chess world had 
never seen before. I shall not enumerate all 


these rules here, since the most important of 
them serve as starting points for several chap- 
ters of this book. 

For the first time the notion of strategy started 
to get contours; defence started being described 
as a noble art and for the first time it was associ- 
ated with wisdom. Steinitz wrote: “Generally 
speaking, an attack only has chances to succeed 
if the opponent's position has already been 
weakened” By choosing passive but solid sys- 
tems of development, he invited his opponents 
to weaken their positions in a fever to attack. 
After repelling the offensive wave, Steinitz dis- 
played merciless technique to exploit all these 
positional concessions. 

Steinitz gladly accepted any gambit, relying 
on his defensive skills. Sometimes he allowed 
his pieces to be pushed back in order to avoid 
pawn weaknesses, which, according to his 
views, would have been a bigger concession. 

Look how different is Steinitz's play in the 
next example, compared to the game against 
Hamppe! 


Chigorin — Steinitz 
Havana Wch (9) 1889 


1e4e52 083 2063 £c4 2c54b4 &xb45c3 
£a5 6 0-0 Ef6 7 dá Dge7 8 £g5 Wd6 9 ds 
!nd8 (D) 
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In this position, Steinitz's pieces don't create 
too favourable an impression. However, he re- 
peatedly stated in his articles that a knight such 
as the one on d8 is perfectly well developed. He 
was also convinced that, in most cases, the king 
is strong enough to take care of itself. 


THE NOBLE ART OF DEFENCE 1! 


10 Era4 b6 11 Da3 a6 12 2b3?! 

In the next game where Chigorin had the 
white pieces, the more precise 12 &d3! was 
played, when 12...&xc3 13 Kabl left White 
with a strong attack. 

12...82.xc3 13 Hacl Wb4 

Once the queens are exchanged, Black's po- 
sition becomes entirely safe, of course. 

14 Db5!? Wxb5 15 Wxb5 axb5 16 Exc3 c5 
17 dxc6 Adxc6 18 £.xe7 bxe7 19 £.d5 f6 20 
&xc6 dxc6 21 Exc6 2.d7 22 Exb6 Ehb8!? (D) 

Returning the material in order to get some 
other advantages; this was one of Steinitz's fa- 
vourite operations. After the greedy 22...Exa? 
White would obtain some compensation with 
23 Kb7 planning Édl or Ébl. After the game 
continuation, the position becomes technical; 
Black's better centralized king and the long- 
range bishop ensure him an advantage. 
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23 Exb8 Exb8 24 Ébl £c6 25 Gel 

Suddenly, White cannot avoid the loss of a 
pawn. 25 d2 is of little help due to 25...Ed8 
26 Éb2 &xe4!. 

25..da8 26 Ee? Rad 27 Eb2 Exe4 

and Black won. 





Chigorin was a totally opposed chess per- 
sonality to Steinitz. He was an unconditioned 
devotee of the combinative school. These two 
outstanding players had an intense rivalry of 
principles for many years, which featured in 
two world championship matches, lively po- 
lemics in newspapers and chess magazines and 
thematic games played by telegraph. 

The Evans Gambit was a major point of 
controversy between Steinitz and Chigorin, but 


from the modem point of view the whole dis- 
cussion is pointless: the gambit is entirely cor- 
rect, but doesn't offer chances for a concrete 
advantage. This was also underlined by the 
fluctuating results of this opening in their two 
matches. 

In my opinion, the following game, which, 
curiously, has escaped the attention of the an- 
notators so far, is a much better illustration of 
the triumph of the Steinitzian strategy against 
the slightly one-sided style of his opponent. 


Chigorin — Steinitz 
Havana Wch (11) 1892 


1e4e52 13 9063 £b5 dó 

This variation of the Ruy Lopez is known to 
chess theory as the Steinitz Variation. Black 
opts for a solid pawn-structure; by overprotect- 
ing the e5-pawn he avoids the Exchange Varia- 
tion structure, which arises if $xc6 is met by 
.. dxc6. 

4903 &d7 

Although $£xc6 was not such a threat any 
more, given that ...bxc6 is now more feasible, 
Steinitz's hurry to prevent his pawns from be- 
ing doubled is quite revealing. 

5 dá Dge7 

Reinforcing the e5-square. 

6 &g5(D) 
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From Chigorin's point of view, this must 
have been a dream position. With every move 
he attacks or pins an enemy piece, while the 
general sensation is that his army is much more 
active than Black's. 

6...16 
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This looks like a horrible concession, be- 
cause it weakens a light diagonal and obstructs 
a dark one. However, Steinitz must have been 
happy that he was given the possibility of con- 
solidating his central position without loss of 
time. 

7 L2e3 Dg6 8 Ed2 a69 Sad b5 10 &b3 

For a player with an attacking style from that 
epoch, a bishop placed on this diagonal must 
have been the favourite piece. Many games 
from positions like this were decided by a blow 
against f7. And here, the weakness is already 
there, without any need for a sacrifice. 

10...D)a5 

It might seem that Black plans to exchange this 
bishop. However, Steinitz had some other plans 
with this knight. He understood that ...Dxb3, 
axb3 would in a sense improve White's struc- 
ture in view of a further de2 and cá, and by 
opening the a-file for the rook. 

11 0-0 c6 

Giving the pawn-structure even more elas- 
ticity and depriving White's minor pieces of the 
important d5-square. 

12 dxes 

Chigorin, not interested in a slow battle, de- 
cides to open the play. 

12...fxe5 (D) 
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This certainly looks risky, but Steinitz is 
guided by the principle that pawns should move 
towards the centre if allowed. 

13 &g5 

This is a start of a new series of attacking 
moves. Chigorin must have thought that he was 
close to victory. 

13...2.e7 14 Efdi 


By choosing this rook, he was probably still 
hoping that Black would play ...)xb3. Instead, 
14 Hadl comes into consideration. 

14...9b7 

This was the point behind the knight ma- 
noeuvre: Black has safely defended his back- 
ward pawn. 

15 &xe7 

Chigorin was concerned about creating con- 
crete threats as soon as possible, but with this 
exchange he only helps Black to develop. In- 
stead, he should have opened a second front by 
15 a4, when Black would have had bigger prob- 
lems holding his position together. 

15... Wxe7 16 Dg5 

This was White's idea: the threat of Df7xd6 
looks very dangerous now. Chigorin would have 
been very surprised if somebody had told him 
at this moment that this knight was going to be- 
come vulnerable just a few moves later. 

16...XF8! 

Steinitz gladly sacrifices the h7-pawn in or- 
der to keep his central formation intact. 

17 9xh7 

There was already no way back for White: 
Black was threatening 17...h6 and if 18 3 
then 18...&.g4. 

17...Kh8 (D) 
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18 Wgs 

Confronted with something familiar, Chi- 
gorin's talent finally manifests itself. The Rus- 
sian champion understood that Black can use 
the h-file for an attack after 18 Dg5 0-0-0! 19 g3 
(or 19 07 Wrh4 planning ..24 and/or ...&xh3 
and the white king is in danger) 19...Édf8!. An- 
other calm move, cutting off all the knight's 
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retreats. After, for instance, 20 f3 Black obtains 
dangerous threats with 20...4h5 21 h4 Dxh4! 
22 gxh4 Eixhá planning ...Efh8 or ...Ehr4. 

Chigorin would have liked to get such an at- 
tacking position himself and there is little won- 
der that he avoided it as White. However, if he 
had foreseen the strategic problems awaiting 
him in the endgame, he might have played pre- 
cisely this way... 

18...Df4! 

Forcing the next exchange, which allows 
Black to finish his development. 

19 Exe7+ &xe7 

This is a perfect example of Steinitz's theory 
that the king is a strong piece in the middle of 
the board. The d6-pawn is safely defended now, 
which will later enable the knight to be trans- 
ferred to a more active position. 

20 Dg5 Ehs5 21 h4 

As usually happens in case of a superior 
strategy, things work out perfectly tactically for 
Black. White has to retum the pawn in order to 
save the knight. 21 3 is worse, because of 
21... 8. g4 followed by ...£&xf3 and ...Bah$ with 
an enormous advantage. 

21...Exh4 22 23 Eg4 23 043 Éf8 24 Ed2 
Des (D) 
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The triumph of Black's strategy. All White's 
minor pieces, which at an earlier stage created 
an impression of strength and activity, are very 
passive now, restricted by the black pawns. 
True, the a2-g8 diagonal is still open, but there 
is nothing left to attack on it. On the other hand, 
the black pieces occupy excellent positions. 
Steinitz went on to win without any major prob- 
lems. 








25 Dh2 Ég6 26 Heil Oh3+ 27 Bg2 Dg5 28 
Éde2 Eh6 29 Ee3 Emh8 30 91 2h3+ 31 Ggl 
2.94 32 Eg2 b4 

Like in the best Sicilian tradition, this move 
is made only at a moment when it leads to a 
concrete advantage. 

33 f4 

Desperation. In case of 33 Q)a4 Black wins 
the e-pawn without allowing real counterplay: 
33... Dcxes 34 f4 (what else? If 34 Exe4 then 
34... 813+ leads to mate) 34...&h3+ 35 gl 
&xf1 36 &xfl Eh2! and the white king comes 
under decisive attack; for instance, 37 Exe4 
(White has to eliminate one of the knights, but 
37 fxg5 allows an elegant mate: 37...)d2+ 38 
gl Ehl+ 39 Br? E8h24) 37... Khl+ 38 Bf2 
E8h2+ with huge material gains. 

Steinitz probably wouldn't have had prob- 
lems in finding these moves; his previous expe- 
rience as a young attacking player would have 
helped him. In fact, the game featured a similar 
picture. 

33...8.h3+ 34 Br2 Er6 35 De2 Dgxed+ 36 
Dgl Êxft 37 fxe5 dxe5 38 Exfl Efh6 39 
&f7+ 

Finally, the bishop is useful for something, 
but this is a pale consolation. 

39...$d6 40 Exg7 Eht+ 41 Bg2 Dd2 

A strong quiet move. Remarkably, this coin- 
cides with Junior's suggestion. 

42 Eg6+ Bc7 43 g4 E8h2+ 44 Dg3 D+ 
45 &f3 Eh3+ 0-1 

Chigorin resigned in view of the major mate- 
rial losses. 


Most modern authors tend to ignore (or pub- 
licly deny) the instructional value of old games. 
Their main argument is that not even a club 
player would nowadays commit such naive 
mistakes as the old masters. Such an opinion is 
usually generated by an insufficient knowledge 
of the inheritance left to us by the great masters 
of the past. It is much easier to criticize some- 
thing that you don't know, of course, and the 
method is not new, either: La Fontaine's fox 
discovered it a long time ago by carefully study- 
ing the unreachable grapes. 

In the previous game, Chigorin's mistakes 
were not obvious at all. It was only his general 
approach that was too straightforward, but this 
was a matter of style. Modem grandmasters are 
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not immune to such mistakes either. The player 
behind the white pieces from the next game be- 
came a candidates finalist almost one century af- 
ter Chigorin'”s firstchallenge for the world title. 


A. Sokolov — Marin 
Bled OL 2002 


1 e4 d6 2 dá 26 3 De3 g6 4 Be3 c6 5 Fid2 
Dbd7 6 D3 es (D) 
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This is a new move, at least according to my 
experience. Most players try to launch an attack 
with kings castled on opposite sides, but this 
idea is likely to fail. Here is a strategic catastro- 
phe for White: 7 0-0-0 $e7 8 dxe5 dxe5 9 £c4 
&.g7 (9...b5 is premature in view of 10 &xb5 
exb5 11 xb5 with a decisive attack) 10 &.h6 
(for attacking purposes, this seems to be the 
right moment for this move, but meanwhile 
Black has obtained good control of the dark 
squares) 10...0-0 11 a4 (preventing further ex- 
pansion with ...b5, ...a5, etc.) 11...0)c5 12 h4 
&.g4 (12...Dfxe4!? seems to be possible, but I 
had more static plans) 13 Wg5 Bae8 14 Édel 
&xf3 15 gxf3 Oh5 16 Eegl Wf6 17 Wxf6 
&xh6+ 18 Fg5S &.xg5+ 19 Exg5 a5 gave Black 
complete domination on the dark squares on 
both wings in Miljanié-Marin, Bucharest 2000. 
It's true that I relaxed in my opponent's time- 
trouble (he had just 20 seconds left, without any 
increment!) and allowed an almost winning ex- 
change sacrifice; fortunately, he had no time 
left to reach the control... 

Sokolov's move is more precise. In view of 
White's pin along the d-file, Black is forced to 


determine the position of his queen, while the 
white king is not transferred to the dangerous 
wing. 

7... ie7 

7..8c7 would be risky, since White could 
reconsider the idea of a kingside attack. 

8 L2e2 

Another strong and unexpected move. The 
typical square for the bishop in this line is d3, 
but Sokolov keeps the d-file open, in order to 
create the potential threats d5 and dxe5 fol- 
lowed by Eid6. 

8...8.87 9 0-0 0-0 

The strategically desirable 9...b5 is not rec- 
ommendable with the king stillin the centre: 10 
d5! b4 11 dxc6 bxc3 12 cxd7+ (the trick is that 
this zwischenzug is with check) 12... &xd7 13 
Eixc3 Oxe4 14 Wb4 and Black has problems. 

10 Éfel (D) 

This move finally crushes Black's hope to 
get an easy game after an exchange on e5. 

The natural 10 a4 allows Black to free him- 
self with 10...exd4 11 Lxd4 Axe4 12 Dxe4 
Wixe4 13 &xg7 &xg7 and because of his loose 
pawns and his hanging bishop, White cannot 
increase the pressure. 
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10...Xe8 


I had a tough time at this moment. White 
has already finished his mobilization, while for 
Black it is rather difficult to continue develop- 
ing his pieces. My main hope relied on the 
closed character of the position. By prophylac- 
tically defending the queen I tried to make ...b5 
work. 

Exchanges in the centre are not so appeal- 
ing now, but Black's main problem is that the 
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thematic 10...b5 seems premature, in view of 
his poor development: 11 dxe5 dxe5 12 W/d6! 
Eixd6 13 Exd6 &b7 (13...b4 14 Das Dxed 15 
Éxc6 also looks good for White, whose minor 
pieces are controlling important squares on the 
underdeveloped black queenside) 14 Hedi Ab6 
(14... Zad8 is impossible in view of 15 xe5) 
15 &c5!? Efe8 (timidly creating the threat of 
.. 2.18, because the c5-bishop would be hang- 
ing) 16 b4! intending a4, in order to get the c4- 
square for the bishop (the immediate 16 a4 is 
premature due to 16...0)xa4 17 Oxa4 Dxed!). 

U &£c4?! 

This is the first attacking move in this game 
and at the same time an inaccuracy that lets 
White's advantage slip away. It is also typical 
for Sokolov's style of play. I had previously 
played three games against him: a normal, a 
rapid and a blitz game. The score was no reason 
for enthusiasm: Sokolov had won every time! 
But on the other hand, I had leamed something 
for him. In all cases, he exchanged two pieces 
for a stronger one, although this meant a slight 
material deficit. In the blitz game (which was 
also a Pirc, but was unrecorded) he sacrificed 
two pieces for a rook and mercilessly took ad- 
vantage of my lack of coordination. 

Sokolov had also tried this kind of operation 
in his match against Karpov, but without too 
much success. 

As soon as I saw the bishop come to c4, I un- 
derstood that dg5xf7 was “'unavoidable”. This 
helped me to chart a path through the jungle of 
variations. 

Objectively speaking (and strong players are 
supposed to be objective in the first place and 
only then follow their tastes) 11 a4 is much 
stronger, crowning White's simple and, at the 
same time, original strategy so far. 

I planned the strange-looking 11... 8817 
(11...Dg4 12 &g5 f6 13 &h4 Qh6 didn't in- 
spire too much confidence), when 12 d5! is the 
best way to keep the tension, since the e4-pawn 
is hanging. Black should then keep the position 
closed with 12...c5 (12...cxd5 13 )xd5! A)xes 
14 Erb4 followed by 7 is good for White). 
The position has changed its character; if he 
had had the move 1 d4 in his repertoire as well, 
Sokolov wouldn't have been afraid of playing a 
King's Indian type of position. It's true that 
White's pieces look a bit congested now; the 


knights have no easy access to c4, but the queen 
retreat 13 Wci, symmetrical to Black's 1lth 
move (but not 13 Db5 Dxe4 14 Ed3 Def6 
threatening ...e4), might keep a more pleasant 
position for White; for example: 13...0g4 14 
&d2 a6 (14...8&.h67 15 &xh6 Dxh6 16 Obs and 
Black cannot safely defend the squares d6, c7 
and h6) 15 h3 followed by £e3 and Ad2-c4. 

The similarity with the previous game is ac- 
centuated by the fact that the omission of the 
move a4 at the right moment for the sake of an 
“active” move with a minor piece, targeting the 
f7-square (15 &xe7 followed by 16 dgs in that 
case), was the main reason for White's further 
problems. 

11...b5 12 &b3 (D) 
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12...a5 

I was hard to refrain from connecting the 
rooks (in fact, I never got the chance to do that 
in this game) but I noticed that after the natural 
12...8b7 13 QgsS Éf8 14 dxes5 dxe5 15 Ed6 
Eixd6 16 Eixd6 the desirable move 16...Hae8 
(intending ...Ze7) is not possible, because the 
a7-pawn is hanging. By creating the threat of 
winning a piece, Black removes the pawn from 
its vulnerable position. 

An experienced Romanian trainer, Mircea 
Pavlov, once asked me: “Do you think that 
pawn moves in the opening can also be consid- 
ered as developing moves?” I looked at the po- 
sition he had in front of him: it was a Sozin 
Attack, where White had developed almost all 
his minor pieces, while Black had played mainly 
with his pawns (...c5, ...cxd4, ...d6, ...a6, ...b5- 
b4, etc.). Despite my sincere efforts I couldn't 
prove any forced win for White and I made a 
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statement which I considered to be very wise: 
“Well, since Tal is dead, people think they can 
play however they want in the opening”. But at 
the back of my mind, I understood that Pavlov 
might have been right. Years later, after start- 
ing playing the Pirc, this feeling became stron- 
ger and stronger... 

13 Dg5 

Of course, I expected that! But just as in 
Chigorin'”s case, the pressure against f7 fails to 
bring the desired effect. 

13...E18 14 a4?! 

Sokolov had spent a considerable amount of 
time so far and he played this last move rather 
quickly. Had he looked at the position more 
carefully, he might have understood that his ad- 
vantage had vanished and would have tried 
something less obliging. It's true that after 14 
a3 8.b7 Black looks to be OK. 14 d5 b4 15 dxc6 
bxc3 gives White the possibility of sacnificing a 
piece in several ways, but it looks like Black 
should be able to defend. 

14...bá (D) 
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15 Dbi 

White's plan is clear: sacrifice on f7, then 
exchange queens on d6 in order to free a route 
for the knight to c4 and take advantage of his 
better development. It all sounds very nice, but 
it just doesn't work. The knight wouldn't have 
had too many prospects on e2, but on bl it sim- 
ply looks awful. 

15...Dg4 

Black has to refrain from 15...h6?! which 
would give White a material advantage after 16 
Dxt7 Éxf7 17 8xf7+ followed by 18 &.xh6. 

16 Dxf7?! 





Another player would have probably chosen 
the modest 16 93, after which White might 
still be OK, although Black's game is very 
pleasant; for instance: 16...0)xe3 17 E'xe3 &b7 
18 Abd? exd4 19 Dxd4 Des (19...05?! gives 
up too many light squares: 20 Ob5 £c6 for 
20...&xb2 21 Qe4 with light-square domina- 
tion) 21 c3!? and the b3-bishop looks stronger 
than the g7-bishop) 20 Q4 Efe8 21 13 Wic7 
planning ...d5, ...$£a6 or ..Dxb3 followed by 
...€5, depending on White's reaction. 

16...Exf7 17 Rg5 Rf6 18 Lxf6 Dgxf6 19 
dxe5 dxe5 20 Wd6 Exd6 21 Exd6 (D) 
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21...0e8 22 Éxc6 &.b7 23 Lxf7+ Bxf7 

White's tactical operation has helped Black”s 
king to centralize (compare with 19 Wixe7+ 
&xe7 from the previous game). This will soon 
have a decisive influence. 
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White has executed his plan, but suddenly 
Black's pieces prove very well coordinated: 
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24...0d6 25 Ec7 Ge7 

The rook is trapped now and the game is ba- 
sically over. 

26 Dd2 Ed8 

and Black went on to win. 


Steinitz's contemporaries didn't understand 
him very well, but they had to accept the factual 
evidence. Using the methods of the “new school” 
he managed to hold the official supremacy for 
eight years marked by participation in tourna- 
ments, world championship matches and his 
activities as a chess annotator. 

Steinitz exaggerated in many respects, but 
his merits as a chess thinker are indisputable. 
One of his greatest discoveries of a general char- 
acter was that chess is a logical game. If the posi- 
tion on the board is equal at some moment, then, 
with accurate play from both sides, it should re- 
main equal for the rest of the game. Only its 
character might change, for instance from sharp 
to quiet or from the middlegame to the end- 
game. A successful attack can be launched only 
following a mistake by the opponent, unbalanc- 
ing the position. At the same time, a bad posi- 
tion needs a lot of patient defence so as to reach 
equality if the attacker makes an inaccuracy. 

Throughout the whole book I have constantly 
taken these ideas into account. This is why I 


have usually given a detailed evaluation of the 
starting position of each game fragment. 

Defence is possible in: 

a) worse positions (the most common situa- 
tion, which doesn't require any special expla- 
nation); 

b) equal positions (in order to keep the bal- 
ance); 

c) better positions (parrying premature at- 
tacks or destroying the opponent's temporary 
initiative in a strategically favourable posi- 
tion). 

The defensive arsenal in chess is quite rich; 
many examples from this book present more 
than one characteristic element. This is why the 
division into chapters has been, to a certain ex- 
tent, arbitrary. I could have arranged the mate- 
rial according to situations “a”, “b” and 'c” as 
listed above. As it stands, examples on such 
themes as identifying the main problem of the 
position, psychological blackmail or neutraliz- 
ing an advantage in development are spread 
over the whole book. 

For the limited human powers, chess is inex- 
haustible. It would be virtually impossible to 
write a complete encyclopedia of chess de- 
fence. 

Instead, I invite you to uncover together some 
secrets of this noble art... 
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Encouraged by the obvious truth that chess is a 
logical game, players and theoreticians have 
been trying, even from the older times, to find 
mathematical models for their favourite game. 
Tarrasch, for instance, stated that it should be 
possible to evaluate a position resulting from the 
opening by simply counting the tempi needed 
by the pieces to get to their actual squares from 
their original ones. Needless to say, practice 
didn't always sustain this point of view. 

In the same epoch, Chéron formulated his 
famous “rule of 5” for a certain type of E+á vs 
É endgame, but, on the basis of the numerous 
exceptions he found, Grigoriev recommended 
the reader to try to understand the typical ideas 
behind the position rather than count files and 
ranks. 

How many pieces does the attacker need in 
order to succeed? And how much of his army 
should the defender use if he is to survive? For 
those trying to establish a mathematical model 
for chess, the following two examples are rather 
deceptive: 
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Marin — Inkiov 
Haifa Echt 1989 


White has a solid space advantage and his 
development also looks better. What could he 


have to fear? 


1 9c2?! d6 12 Kel?? 

Now, although his queenside is still undevel- 
oped, Black could have played a winning com- 
bination, which 1 saw right after moving my 
rook: 

12...2.xf3!! 

The game actually continued 12.../)d7?? 13 
e4 f4 14 h4 Of7 15 Axt4 Wixh4 16 Fid2 and, 
still under shock, I offered a draw, which was 
accepted. 

13 gxf3 Dh3+ 14 Gi 

If 14 &hl then 14...0f2+ winning the queen; 
or 14 Pg2 Fg5+ 15 Exh3 Ef6 mating. 

14...8Yg5 15 Wd2 Wgl+ 16 Ge? Eg2+ 17 
di A+ 18 dez Ded+ 

Black wins the queen. How could this hap- 
pen? The answer is that the white pieces were 
placed rather chaotically, lacking any logical 
coordination; instead of offering to their king 
an effective defence, they stood in his way, cre- 
ating a sort of a cage around him. 


The following diagram presents the other ex- 
treme situation. 
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Lasker — Steinitz 
Moscow Wch (8) 1896 
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White has concentrated all his minor pieces 
against the apparently insufficiently defended 
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black kingside. He only needs to move his 

queen to h3 to create the strong threat of g6+ 

(which would allow the fl-rook to be included 

in the attack as well). Black has made important 

achievements on the other wing, but his knights 

seem to be of little help for defensive purposes. 
31...£%e8! 

With this modest-looking move, placing the 
g6-square under control, Black manages to parry 
all the threats. At the same time, the d7-square is 
cleared for the b2-knight in order to overprotect 
f6. As incredible as it might seem, White will 
not be able to use these three tempi (...D)a4-c5- 
d7) to build up a winning attack. 

32 Eh3 

The h-file is almost entirely occupied by 
white pieces. 

32..Da4! 

The knight starts its journey back, at the 
same time freeing its colleague to make a possi- 
ble jump to f4, which in certain cases would re- 
duce White's attacking potential. 

33 813 

This is already a sign of retreat. Lasker must 

have been very disappointed by the fact that 
Black's position resists rather well after 33 
Dg6+ 2.xg6! (White”s attack would succeed in 
case of the greedy 33...hxg6? 34 xf6! (threat- 
ening Rf8+) 34..897 35 Axgi+ Exg7 36 
Wh7+ Exf6 37 fxg6+ OM4 38 Eh4+ and Black 
loses his queen) 34 fxg6 Éxg6; for instance, 
35 Oxf6 (35 Exf6 Exf6 36 2.g5 allows major 
simplifications after the unexpected 36...9f4! 
37 Rxf6+ Eixf6 38 Axf6 Dxh3 when Black 
keeps his material and positional advantage, as 
given by Neishtadt in Pervy chempion mira) 
35...Exf6 36 8.85 &NM4 (Neishtadt considers this 
move dubious and recommends either 36...Haf8 
37 Exf6 Exf6 38 &f5 $g8, when the black 
king is relatively safe in a rather complicated 
position, or 36... Exfl 37 &xe7 £g1+, when 
White should take a draw by repetition since af- 
ter 38 $g3 Ég8 he would most probably lose 
his light-squared bishop) 37 Wh4 Éaf8 38 g3 
(D). 

Neishtadt considers that this position favours 
White. However, after the calm move 38...2.e3!, 
strengthening his control of the dark squares, 
Black gets an excellent position, in spite of be- 
ing an exchange down: 39 &.xf6+ (if White 
tries to question the stability of the e3-bishop 
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with 39 Hf3, Black has the tactical resource 
39...0)xd5!, keeping his material advantage; it 
is revealing that in the final position Black has 
managed to include almost all his pieces in the 
defence) 39...8xf6 40 gxf4 exf4. Now White 
faces the unpleasant threat of 41...f3! followed 
by an immediate 42...Eh6. After a defence like 
41 &hs5 the last reserves have time to retum to 
their bases: 41...0c5 42 Eg2 Axe4 followed by 
.. Dg3, eliminating any potential danger along 
the g-file. 
33...0)ac5 34 Ee2 Ad7 (D) 
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Black has overprotected all his potentially 
weak points and is ready to start an offensive on 
the other wing. 

35 g3 a5 36 Dg2 bá 37 23 Ec8 38 Ddl 
bxc3 39 Oxc3 R dá 40 Rd? Des 

Black has obtained a more or less winning 
position. This game is an excellent illustration 
of one of Steinitz's favourite themes: the econ- 
omy of resources in defence. The king's posi- 
tion contained no critical weaknesses, while the 
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very few black pieces assisting him fulfilled 
clearly defined defensive tasks. 

I would like to highlight another related as- 
pect, which Steinitz failed to mention in his 
writings. In the diagram position, the black 
knights as well as the dark-squared bishop ap- 
peared to be completely isolated from the king- 
side events. We saw, however, in the comments 
to the 33rd move that they were able to inter- 
vene in some critical moments (.. 4, ... £e3, 
...&.g1 or ...Dda4-c5-d7). This induces the idea 
that, although the board is sometimes too wide 
for some of the pieces, the opposite wings tend 
to communicate with each other. In case of well 
planned and calculated play, the pieces sent to 
attacking missions on remote sides of the board 
can get back in time to parry an attack on the 
other wing. 


As mentioned, one important detail allowing 
the economy of forces is the absence of critical 
weaknesses. Neishtadt writes “Facing the at- 
tack against the h7-square (say, along the bl- 
h7 diagonal), Steinitz often defended it with 
the “backward” manoeuvre ...93d7-f8, avoiding 
pawn moves (...g6 or ...n6)”. 

The manoeuvre itself certainly fits well into 
the whole concept, but I have found only one 
relevant game from his practice, played, by co- 
incidence, against the same opponent. 
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Lasker —- Steinitz 
Philadelphia Wch (5) 1894 


Many players of those times would have tried 
to find a way to make use of the seemingly ac- 
tive position of the knight. Steinitz understood 


how unstable the e5-square is, while also antici- 
pating Lasker”s plan of exerting pressure against 
the h7-pawn. 
15...9d7!? 16 Hadl a5 17 c3 a4 18 Ec2 
Ée8 19 Eh3 98 20 Le3 Eras 21 a3 Wbs 
Black has a solid position. 


When talking about the manoeuvre ..9d7- 
f8 in Steinitz's games, Neishtadt must have re- 
lied on something more consistent than just one 
game. Here is a possible explanation of the 
slight discordance: in his game annotations, the 
first World Champion used to suggest improve- 
ments for the defending side; he might have 
recommended this method of defence quite fre- 
quently, although he didn't have the occasion to 
employ it too much in his games. Anyway, 
since it looks like an integral part of his whole 
system, we can attribute to him the paternity of 
..Dd7-f8. The method itself retains its rele- 
vance. Here is a slightly more refined form ofit, 
from a game played almost 100 years later. 
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Karpov — M. Gurevich 
Reggio Emilia 1991/2 


White has a clear superiority on the queen- 
side and in the centre, but his king is exposed to 
a possible attack involving the whole black 
army (with the exception, perhaps, of the a8- 
rook). 

14 911 

The h2-pawn was the most probable target 
for a sacrifice. 

14...0g6 15 a4 Dh4 

One superficial glance at the position is 
enough to see that Black's kingside pressure 
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has taken on a dangerous form. But does he 
have any concrete threats? 

16 Dg3! 

Yes he does! If White continued his queen- 
side play with, say, 16 a5 he would fall under a 
dangerous attack: 16..0xg2!? 17 Exg2 We6 
18 Dg3 Wh3+ 19 gl Dgg 20 Lxg4 Rxg4 21 
f4 exf3 with strong compensation (as given by 
Karpov in Informator). We can see that playing 
a strong defensive move is no less laudable than 
carrying out a spectacular attack. When playing 
16 9g3, Karpov had to calculate the attack 
starting with 16...0)xg2 and, as an additional 
task compared to the attacker, find a way to pre- 
vent it. 

16.085 

White is now much better prepared for the 
sacrifice on g2. After 16...0)xg2 17 &xg2 He6 
he could make use of the fl-square to regroup 
with 18 &f1!; for instance, 18...8&h3+ (18...h5 
19 d5 gives White the initiative in the centre, 
even if he does have to give back the knight in 
case of ...h4) 19 Pgl Eh4 20 2.g2 attacking 
Black's main weakness, when 20...9g4 is prob- 
ably not too dangerous after the calm 21 Qicxe4. 

Black can try to include more forces in the 
attack by playing 16...h5, when the pawn is ta- 
boo because of threats against g2. White then 
has two satisfactory continuations: 

a) 17 c5 and in case of 17...$2.xg3, White re- 
plies 18 fxg3! 5 19 Ef1, trying to take advan- 
tage of the weakened black kingside. It is not 
easy for Black to establish a blockade on the 
d5-square, since several pawns need protec- 
tion: b7, h5 and e4. 

b) 17 Eb3 is the other idea (more about this 
move in the next comment). Against 17...0)xg2 
18 &xg2 h4 White is best advised to return the 
material in order to get a favourable endgame: 
19 Dexed! Dxe4 20 Eixe4 Exed+ 21 Dxed 
Exe4 22 13 He6 23 e4 with an impressive pawn- 
centre. 

We now retum to 16..05 (D): 

17 Eb3 

Karpov doesn't make any comment on this 
mysterious move, which is typical of his style. 
(He might have considered it too natural to 
need any further explanation, forgetting that 
among us, the readers, there are plenty of those 
who will never be world champion.) Taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that Black's attack has been 
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slowed down for the moment, he prepares his 
offensive on the other wing. White”s basic plan 
consists of c5 followed by d5. This would leave 
the c5-pawn undefended. The idea behind Éb3 
is to discourage ...$/xc5 by making &.a3 possi- 
ble. However, the rook is exposed on b3, so 
Karpov needed to be ready to sacrifice the ex- 
change in lines where Black plays ...£&.e6 fol- 
lowing exchanges on d5. 

17...Dxpg3 

Against 17...h5 Karpov gives 18 Ol with- 
out any further comments. He might have had 
in mind to answer 18...)h4 (which creates the 
same threat of ..)xg2) with a similar break as 
in the game: 19 c5 &c7 20 d5 cxdS 21 xds 
DxdS 22 ExdS £.e6 23 Eixe4 with compensa- 
tion for the exchange due to Black's numerous 
weaknesses as well as his slightly uncoordi- 
nated pieces. 

With the white pawn still on c4, 17...8xg3 
18 hxg3 h5 is premature in view of 19 £a3 fol- 
lowed by ds. 

18 hxg3 

The triumph of the economy of resources in 
defence: the knight has done its job on g3; with- 
out the necessity of misplacing any other piece, 
White managed to remove the immediate dan- 
ger. As a consequence, he will be able to pro- 
ceed with his plan in the centre. 

18...h5 19 c5 &c7 20 d5 

Karpov's claim that White already has an ad- 
vantage might be slightly exaggerated (Gure- 
vich should now have taken on d5), but it is 
clear that the play is going his way. 


The central theme of the chapter is presented 
in an even more pure form in the following 
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extract, although the white knight didn't go to 
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Karpov — Korchnoi 
Merano Wch (2) 1981 


White has emerged from the opening with a 
slight advantage. He has strong pressure in the 
centre and the better structure. Blacks central 
pawns, in conjunction with the strong knight, 
provide a certain stability, but his bishop is 
rather passive. 

White's main plan is to transfer the knight 
(his only piece which is not placed yet on an 
ideal position) to d3, in order to block the black 
centre. With his next few moves, Korchnoi tries 
to create some pressure against the apparently 
undefended white kingside. 

17... Eh4 18 De2 

In the book Na shakhmatnom Olimpe Karpov 
mentions that 18 b3 Éfe8 19 Ae2 is a more pre- 
cise move-order, preventing an eventual ...a5- 
a4, which would help Black get rid of one of his 
weaknesses. 

18...Efes 

Missing his chance. Better is 18...a5 19 b3 
a4. 

19 b3 
Now everything is in order again. White 
threatens 20 cd. 

19...Ze7 

In this situation, 19...a5 would leave Black 
with a chronic weakness after 20 a4. 

20 Dg3! (D) 

This temporary deviation from the main plan 
is the most efficient way of parrying the threats. 
Just as in the case of 17 Éb3 from the previous 
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example, Karpov doesn't make any comment 
on this remarkable move. After the 'consistent” 
20 &3cl Black can get sufficient counterplay 
with 20...XHae8; for instance, 21 &xa7 (or 21 3 
DMA and, suddenly, Black attacks with all his 
pieces) 21.04 22 Eixe7 Eixe7 23 £2e3 Dxg2! 
24 8.g517 (24 Bxg2? allows a decisive attack 
starting with 24...8.h3+) and now the safest 
route to equality is the unexpected 24...8e1+!? 
25 Exel Sxel. 
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20... Wf6 

Itappears that the threat of 235 is not so easy 
to parry. For instance, 20...2)f87 loses the queen 
to 21 £.g5 Exel+ 22 Eixel Wg4 23 h3 (Kar- 
pov). 

2113 

Unlike the move g3 which Black hoped to 
provoke, this is not really a weakness. White 
takes control of some important light squares 
and prepares a refuge for the bishop on f2. 

1... £e8 

Under the new circumstances, Black would 
have a hard job justifying the pawn sacrifice 
that 21...Zae8 involves. The text-move looks 
passive, but is the most convenient way of al- 
lowing the queen'”s rook to be centralized. Ad- 
vancing the a-pawn would only accentuate its 
weakness. 

22 De2 

Having contributed to the removal of the 
danger on the e-file, the knight switches back to 
its main route. 

22...h6 23 &t2 Wg6 24 Del d4?! 

Understanding that he is about to lose the 
strategic battle, Korchnoi becomes desperate, 
but only creates an additional weakness. 
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25 3 (D) 
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Of White”s last eight moves, five were by his 
knight. Without needing to dismantle his strong 
nucleus of pieces in the centre, he has suc- 
ceeded in both preventing Black's kingside ac- 
tivity and blockading the central pawns. The 
strength and apparent simplicity of such an ap- 
proach must have affected Korchnoi in a psy- 
chological way. Nine moves later he blundered 
a pawn in an unpleasant, but still defensible, 
position. 

25... Wf6 

Korchnoi might have hoped to play ...c5-c4 
at some point, but, move after move, Karpov 
prevents him from reconnecting his central 
pawns. For instance, 25...c5 is impossible be- 
cause of 26 DxcsS. 

26 £2.g3 Éd7 

And now, against 26...c5 there is 27 &d6. 

27 Ees Hid8 28 Edel Kds 29 Eixd5 Wixd5 
30 Res Hd7 31 Wel Ec8 32 b4 

Finally blocking the enemy pawns by phys- 
ical means. 

32...Bid8 33 as Wd7 34 h3 f6? 35 Exa7 

and White won. 


Karpov made very efficient use of his defen- 
sive resources in this example. The apparent 
ease with which he did so should not mislead 
us, however. When watching a ballet dancer 
we are often tempted to forget about gravity; 
trying to imitate his actions would most proba- 
bly cause a painful accident. 

Let's return to the moment of 16 g3 from 
the game Karpov-Gurevich. We have seen how 


important the concrete calculation was, antici- 
pating Black's intentions. I remember a re- 
markable moment from a game I played years 
ago against Chernin. Iwas Black in a King's In- 
dian and my queenside was completely de- 
stroyed. Moreover, my kingside attack hadn't 
yet taken on too concrete a form. Instead of 
concentrating of the continuation of his plan, 
Chemnin spent a considerable amount of time 
with his eyes focused on his King's position. 
When he considered that the examination was 
complete, he made some moves on the queen- 
side and soon forced my resignation. IfI hadn't 
known him as a serious player, I would have 
considered this behaviour to be mere ostenta- 
tion. However, I understood that this was the 
right approach: before proceeding with the of- 
fensive, White had to be absolutely sure that his 
king's position would resist with a minimum of 
defensive resources. 

We shall see in the next examples where a su- 
perficial treatment of such situations can lead. 
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From the diagrammed position, GM Ognjen 
Cvitan managed to gather two eminent scalps 
within a short period of time. 


Epishin — Cvitan 
Switzerland blitz 1997 


This game continued: 

219b5 

Quite logical for the moment. 

21...8h4 22 2g1 &h3 23 Hel? 

tis hard to criticize this move, played with 
just a few minutes on the clock. Apparently, 
Black's pieces gathered on the kingside are not 
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too well coordinated; this sensation might have 
numbed Epishin's sense of danger. White”s only 
playable continuation is 23 gxh3 Exh3 24 Ef2! 
gxf2 25 &xf2 when White's queenside play 
compensates for the sacrificed exchange. 


Exercise 2.1 


Can you find a winning attack for Black? (It 
might be best to look at the position from the 
white side.) 


Ftaênik — Cvitan 
Bundesliga 1997/8 


The other game was played with a normal 
time rate, which makes White's carelessness 
even more notable: 

21 dó 

Not an essential difference as we shall see. 

21... Eh4 22 &g1 2h3!? (D) 
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Now Ftaénik unsuspectingly played: 
23 bxc7? 
This allowed the same combination. 
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Remaining in the domain of closed positions 
with mutual attacks on opposite wings, we shall 
now examine two important aspects of the com- 
munication between the wings, a complement 
to our main theme, already mentioned in the 
notes to Lasker-Steinitz. 

In the following diagram, White has sacri- 
ficed a pawn to open lines on the queenside and 
exchange one of Black's most dangerous at- 
tacking piece, the light-squared bishop. As a 
consequence of this exchange, ...g3 is not a 
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M. Gurevich — Marin 
Tilburg 1993 











serious threat any more since it can be safely 
met by h3. Therefore, Black has to concentrate 
his efforts on preparing ...gxf3. This detail sim- 
plifies to a certain extent White”s task, allowing 
him to allocate a relatively reduced number of 
forces to defensive purposes. 

27...2.h6 28 Erc6 Éd8!? 

The position resulting after 28... 8xc6 29 
Exc6 Ég7 30 Ébci is no fun at all for Black. 
With my last move I invited Gurevich to help 
me connect my rooks, if he really wanted to ex- 
change queens. 

29 Ec2!? 

A strong prophylactic move. 

Black obtains a strong attack after 29 Exa6? 
gxf3 30 Axf3 Eg4 (threatening both .. &xf3 
and ..Bxg28) 31 Del f3!, while 29 Wxd7 
Exd7 followed by ...Eidg7 is perfectly playable 
for Black. The idea behind the rook move to c2 
is to prepare the defence of the g2-square in 
case of ...gxf3. The same rook that exerts pres- 
sure along the c-file can also fulfil defensive 
tasks. Such forms of wing communications are 
usually available to the side enjoying a space 
advantage. 

29... 016? 

In his notes for Informator, Gurevich rec- 
ommends 29...gxf3(7) 30 Oxf3 Wg4 as inter- 
esting, failing to notice that 31 2)xe5 wins on 
the spot. This is another manifestation of the 
communication between the wings, although 
not of a defensive character. 

Black's best chance, not mentioned by Gure- 
vich, is probably 29...h4 30 Exa6 h3, by which 
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Black attacks the critical g2-square while re- 
fraining from ...gxf3, thus preventing the white 
rook from defending it! 

30 Wixa6 gxf3 31 Oxf3 Wh3 32 Ef! (D) 

The possibility of this strong defensive move 
is another merit of the subtle 29 Eic2. White 
consolidates on the light squares, winning some 
time to prepare his counterattack. 
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32... Dxed 33 Dxc7 Eg4 

Biack has to double rooks on the g-file, but, 
curiously, he has no good squares on which to 
do so! For instance, 33...Eg6 allows an already 
familiar trick (34 0)xe5!), while on g7 or g5 the 
rook would come under attack from the other 
knight, by Q)e6. On g4, the rook cuts off the 
way back for the queen, not only exposing it to 
being trapped, but also giving the white queen a 
free hand on the h3-c8 diagonal. 

However, these are only general consider- 
ations. Black has concentrated a lot of force 
against the enemy kingside; he needs just one 
tempo (...Ádg8) to get a dangerous attack. Can 
the apparently disorganized white army prevent 
it? 

34 2xd6! 

Yesit can! This move opens by tactical means 
the communication between the wings, this 


time for counterattacking purposes. Gurevich 
correctly points out that 34 &h] gets White no- 
where due to 34...)3g3+, while 34 Ee2 Edg8 
offers Black dangerous play. 

However, just as in a previous comment, he 
overlooks the possibility of 34 )xe5! which is 
also entirely playable. 

34... Exd6 

As bad as anything else. After 34...Édg8 35 
&xeS+ $h7 36 We2 Eixg2+ 37 Eixg2 White 
has a considerable material advantage, while 
the black king is very exposed. 

34...0)xd6 leaves Black without the resource 
.Dg3, alowing 35 &hl!, which traps the 
queen. 

35 Wc8+ 

A direct consequence of 33...Hg4. The white 
pieces sent on remote aggressive missions will 
manage to regroup in time to prevent the enemy 
forces from coordinating. 

35...&h7 (D) 
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With the terrible threat of Ec7+. 

36...Exds 

36...82.g7 loses the queen to the elegant 37 
QWeg5+!; the same goes for 36..f6 37 Ehl!. 

37 Wb7+ 1-0 
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3 How Real is the Threat? 


When facing a threat, the first thing most play- 
ers think about is how to defend against it. 

This natural reaction is not always the best; 
sometimes it is worth asking yourself: is the 
threat real? More often than expected, you will 
discover that the threat is more of an optical il- 
lusion and you can safely proceed with your 
own plan. This usually proves the opponent's 
last move(s) to be a mere waste of time and is 
thus highly beneficial. 

Besides the objective merits of correctly ig- 
noring a threat, there are some important psy- 
chological facets too. The opponent faces a 
difficult decision. Should he accept his mistake 
and search for a new plan? Or maybe try to 
make his threat work anyway? The problem is 
that there is no general answer to this question; 
every position has to be considered individu- 
ally. 

In inferior positions, the ignoring approach 
is expected to be not entirely sound, but could 
favourably influence the battle from a psycho- 
logical point of view. This was the case in the 
following example. 

After the death, in 1795, of Philidor, the first 
uncrowned king of the chess history, France 
continued to hold the supremacy in chess for a 
long time. Players like Deschapelles and, espe- 
cially, La Bourdonnais quite convincingly de- 
feated their rivals, the most significant of whom 
were the English players. 

In 1843, the legendary café “La Régence” 
hosted a historic match, between Saint Amant 
and Staunton. Much to the disappointment of the 
public, the Englishman crushed his renowned 
opponent: from the first eight games Saint 
Amant managed to make only one draw. The 
position in the following diagram arose in the 
ninth game. 

In spite of his small material advantage, 
White is in trouble: his army is disorganized 
and his territory full of weaknesses. When 
Staunton played... 

31...Zed8 
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Saint Amant — Staunton 
Paris (9) 1843 


he probably thought that his eighth win 
was not far away. If the attacked queen moves, 
the light-squared bishop will be lost. 

32 b5!! 

This is a multi-purpose move: White ignores 
the threat and attacks the bishop, at the same 
time interfering with the important a4-e8 diag- 
onal. From an objective point of view, the move 
shouldn't have saved the game, but it is defi- 
nitely a better chance than 32 He4 Dgs 33 Wb7 
(the only way to prevent ...Exd3) 33...8.c6. The 
merits of the move are more of a psychological 
nature: confronted with unexpected concrete 
problems, at a moment when he might have al- 
ready been thinking about which restaurant to 
choose for dinner, Staunton completely lost his 
concentration. 

32... 8h5? 

White's basic idea was that after 32...Exd4 
33 exd4 he creates two strong threats: £.xh6 
and Ze8+ followed by mate (it is here where 
the interference on the a4-e8 diagonal is impor- 
tant). If Staunton hadn't relaxed prematurely, it 
is possible that he would have found the way to 
parry both threats: 33...g5! (in the book Nekor- 
onovanye Chempiony Neishtadt overlooks this 
move and suggests 33...8xcl 34 Excl Excl+ 
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35 Bg2 D4+ 36 gxf4 BB, but after 37 f6 
White is probably not worse). Black should 
win, but a few accurate moves are still needed; 
it is possible that Staunton had seen 33...g5, but 
considered it too complicated. 34 fxg6 Eyh5! 
(34...8xcl leads to a draw by perpetual check, 
in spite of the fact that one of the white rooks is 
pinned: 35 gxf7+ &xf7 36 He7+ Bf6 37 Ee6+ 
&g5 38 Ee5+ since the king cannot escape to 
g4: 38... $g47 39 2e2H) 35 gxh7+ (this pawn 
looks dangerous, but White cannot support it 
with his pieces) 35...$g7 36 g4!7 (after 36 &g2 
&xbS! White has no time for 37 &xb5 Exb5 
38 &xh3 because of 38... Excl) 36... 8dS 37 
2e4 Eixb5 and White cannot coordinate his 
pieces due to the threat of ...Excl and ...M4. 

Neishtadt also recommends 32...&d1 “win- 
ning the exchange” but the position resulting 
after 33 Eixdl Eixd4 34 exd4 Whs5 35 &g2 is far 
from clear: White has enough material for the 
queen, while the d-pawn might become very 
dangerous. 

From Neishtadt's suggestions, only the third 
one, 32...Dg5 33 E'xa4 Wh3+ 34 Eg2 Exd3 is 
correct: Black has more than enough compen- 
sation for the pawn. 

The mistakes in the analysis of the renowned 
Soviet author speak for the merits of Saint 
Amant's move: it creates problems that are dif- 


ficult to solve not only over the board, but also 
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This must have been the second surprise for 
Staunton, who suddenly lost his patience and 
took the enervating queen at the least favour- 
able moment: 


33...Exd4?? 

The position would have remained unclear 
after 33.. $h4 34 Wixa4 Eixd3 (Neishtadt). 

34 exdá f6 35 gxh5 1-0 

This was a turning point in this historic con- 
frontation; in the remaining games Saint Amant 
managed to score five more wins. Even if this 
was not enough to avoid losing the match, he 
was able to declare that “honour was saved”. 


Ignoring a strong threat is most likely to be 
possible in a superior position. A typical pic- 
ture is that the opponent tries to solve his prob- 
lems of development, coordination, etc., by 
attacking one of your pieces, failing to notice in 
advance that his position is not yet ripe yet for 
creating significant threats. This was the case in 
the next two examples, where Black's threats 
were more of an optical illusion. 
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Ghinda — Bogdanovich 
Budapest 1987 
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It might appear that the position is equal. 
Each side has only one bishop developed while 
their remaining bishops have slight problems 
because of the pressure against g2 and g7. 
However, White's developed bishop is more ac- 
tive than the black one, and keeps an eye on 
both wings. Besides, the c6-bishop is also more 
exposed, as White”s next moves demonstrate. 

12 ad! h5!? 13 &b5 Eh6 14 0-0 a6 

If White now exchanged on c6 or retreated 
his bishop, then Black's slightly artificial play 
would be crowned with success. His rooks 
would get connected (by ...xc6 or ...Xd6), 
making the problem of developing the f8-bishop 
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less critical. Looking for a way to maintain his 
advantage in development, Ghinda discovered 
that the threat of ...axb5 is not so real. 

15 f4! (D) 

A very strong move, threatening a further 
advance of the pawn, when most of the impor- 
tant squares on the sixth rank would be under 
Wihite's control and the freeing moves ...e6 and 
...26 would become problematic. 
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15...axb5 

Black bravely accepts the challenge. 15...Ec8 
is more prudent although White can keep an ad- 
vantage: 16 £e2 (the simpler 16 2 xc6+ Ehxc6 
17 £5 is also playable) 16...Kg6 17 Ef2 h4 18 £5 
Edo 19 &g4 and Black is still far from com- 
pleting his development. 

16 axb5 Eixal 17 Hxal Ed6 

When embarking upon this forced line, Black 
might have overlooked that after 17...82xb5 18 
Ea8+ &d7 19 Exf8 f6 he would lose a pawn: 20 
EBf7 Ég6 (after 20...X8h7 White should proba- 
bly play 21 &c5, since the spectacular 21 2.xf6 
Be6 22 Exg7 Exg7 23 &xg7 leads to an end- 
game where in spite of the two extra pawns the 
win is highly problematic) 21 2c5S. However, 
this might be the lesser evil; Black maintains 
drawing chances due to the opposite-coloured 
bishops. In the game he keeps the material bal- 
ance, but gets into a very passive position. 

18 bxc6 bxc6 

Black is forced to weaken his pawns, since 
18...Hxc6? loses to 19 Éa8+. 

19 b4 Éd8 20 Ea7 Ec8 21 £c5 

In spite of the mass-exchanges, White has 
maintained (and possibly increased) his advan- 
tage in development; his king has easy access to 


the queenside while the black pieces are pas- 
sive. Ghinda went on to win the game, but the 
details of this procedure are outside our sub- 
Ject. 
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White has a slight advantage in develop- 
ment, but the position is tricky in view of the 
exposed position of both queens and Black's 
pressure against the long dark diagonal. Not 
wishing to be pushed back in the centre and on 
the kingside by a later f4 and e5, Black starts 
immediate queenside counterplay. 

12...a5 

At the time when the game was played, this 
was considered the best move, bearing a seal of 
approval from a former world champion. The 
threat of ...a4-a3 looks very unpleasant. 

13 &f4! 

Very typical for Portisch: instead of looking 
for a mechanical way to parry the threat, he 
tries to make a developing move work. 

The previous game went 13 Edil Eb4 (after 
13...a47 White wins a pawn by 14 Ed4) 14 Eb] 
Dbd7 15 Re3 Eixd6 16 Exd6 a4 17 Pcs a3 
with sufficient counterplay for Black, Smejkal- 
Tal, Leningrad IZ 1973. 

13...a4? 

Black must have thought that his strong op- 
ponent had just blundered something. Besides 
the concrete line in the game, the merits of 
Portisch's move are also underlined by the fact 
that 13...8b4 is less strong than in Tal's game: 
White has the natural retreat 14 Wid2 at his 
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disposal, creating the threat of $&.d6 and main- 
taining his advantage in development. 

14 Efcl!! 

A very cunning move. It suddenly appears 
that 14...axb3 is not a threat at all, because of 
15 axb3, winning material for White. Black”s 
other threat, the less obvious ...a3, is also par- 
rted by defending the c3-knight. The fl -square 
is cleared for a possible &f1, driving the queen 
away from its active position and placing the 
bishop on a potentially more influential diago- 
nal. 

14...Dh5 (D) 
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Trying to complicate matters, but tempo- 
rarily misplacing the knight. 

15 &f1! 

15 9d5?! is premature: 15...cxd5 16 Exc4 
dxc4 17 Dd4 Oxf4 18 gxf4 a3 gives Black good 
compensation for the queen, as mentioned by 
Trifunovié. 

15...Be6 16 Des Eixd6 17 &xd6 

White has managed to install all his previ- 
ously attacked pieces in active positions and 
preserves his advantage in development. Both 
the f8-rook and the a3-pawn are hanging now. 

17...a3 

After 17...Xd8 18 &c7 Ed2 White's sim- 
plest answer is 19 Ed1!, exchanging the last ac- 
tive black piece and taking the control of the 
d-file. 

18 bxa3 Éd8 19 2.c7 Ée8 20 g4 

K was very tempting, of course, to force the 
black knight to block the long diagonal and to 
set a cunning trap at the same time. However, 
the possibility of connecting his knights offers 
Black additional defensive possibilities. 


20 Habl!? might be more precise, when the 
h5-knight will be out of play for a while; for 
instance: 20...Exa3 21 &xb8 Exc3 22 Exc3 
&xc3 23 Axb7 &xb7 24 Exb7 Exe4. The 
bishop-pair, the dangerous a-pawn and the 
weakness of the f7-pawn guarantee White an 
advantage. 

20...Exa3? 

Black blunders a piece in a playable position. 
After the simple retreat 20...M6 White has se- 
rious problems proving a concrete advantage; 
for instance: 21 Kabl (Trifunovié gives 21 a4 
“with a clear advantage” but Black seems to have 
an acceptable position after 21...&f8 22 &b6 
2xc5 23 &xc5 Abd7 followed by ...Dxed) 
21..Dbd7 22 Dxb7 Ea7 23 Qd6 Exc7 24 
&Dcbs (the tempting move 24 g5 is answered by 
24...8.f8! removing the bishop from the vul- 
nerable g7-square and also attacking the d6- 
knight) 24...Be6! 25 g5 Ah5 26 Dxf7 bxf7 27 
&c4 Des 28 E xe6+ Rxe6 29 Dxc7 Df3+. In 
spite of White's considerable material advan- 
tage, the position is rather sharp, because of the 
exposed position of both kings. 

21 0b3! 

Torre probably saw this simple move, but he 
might have missed that 21...8.e6 fails to main- 
tain the material balance, due to 22 gxh5 &xb3 
23 axb3 Exal 24 Exal £xc3 25 Éa8!. Black's 
lack of development finally makes itself felt in 
a more concrete form. 

After 21 Ob3, Black tried to lose the piecein 
a different way, but failed to get enough com- 
pensation and went on to lose. 


Ignoring a threat is possible in balanced po- 
sitions as well. Sometimes, such an approach is 
a necessity in order to prevent the initiative 
from passing to the opponent. 

The position in the following diagram is 
entirely normal, but very soon degenerates as a 
result of Black's mistaken evaluation of the sit- 
uation. 

10...2e6 11 Dg5! 

Instead of defending the attacked pawn, 
White invites his opponent to take it. After a 
passive move like 11 b3 Black would take over 
the initiative with 11...8e7 followed by ...Ead8 
and ...d4. Besides its objective merits, my last 
move had also the effect of a red rag waved in 
front of a bull. 
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Marin — Shirov 
Spanish Cht (Barcelona) 2000 


11...8.xc4? 

Iwas very surprised not only by the move it- 
self but especially by the rapidity of the answer. 
Both 11...8f5 and 11...$&d7 were worth con- 
sidering and I would have had to decide be- 
tween 12 $b3, 12 3d5 and 12 )ge4 in order to 
take advantage of my control of the central light 
squares. 

12b3 £2e6 

12...h6 13 bxc4 hxg5 14 &xg5 doesn't look 
very appealing either. White keeps strong pres- 
sure on the long diagonal and the b-file. The 
crossing point (the b7-pawn) of these two thor- 
oughfares is a desperate weakness. Neverthe- 
less, this might have been less of an evil than 
the game continuation. Of course, if Shirov had 
played this and gone on to lose the game, I 
might have recommended 12...8e6 “when at 
least Black has an extra pawn to compensate for 
the weaknesses”. 

13 9)xe6 fxe6 14 2xc6! bxc6 

Black could have avoided the pin of the knight 
by exchanging queens himself: 14.. $yxdl 15 
Efxdl bxc6, but this helps White centralize his 
pieces and after 16 Eacl Od5 17 &d2 aS 18 
&Da4 the strong black knight cannot compen- 
sate for all those weaknesses. 

15 Wxd8 Efxd8 16 2.5 a5 17 Eacl &f7 18 
Eic2 Ea6 19 Efcl 

Shirov defended this awful position for 40 
more moves, but couldn't save the game. This 
game was of great competitive importance: by 
ignoring the false threat to my c4-pawn, [helped 
my team avoid the real threat of relegation. 


Bridge Between the 
Centuries 


The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done is that which shall be 
done: and there is no new thing under the sun. 
Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, 
this is new? KH hath been already of old time, 
which was before us. 

(ECCLESIASTES 1; 9-10) 


The following three examples are characterized 
by a strong similarity. I have not arranged them 
in their chronological order; I preferred to pres- 
ent the examples in the same succession as Lex- 


perienced them. 
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Suba —- Marin 
Badalona 1993 


Around this point, I considered my position 
to be entirely playable. As compensation for 
the passively placed knights, Black has some 
pressure along the b-file and the long diagonal 
and enjoys the prospect of shutting White's 
dark-squared bishop out of play with a well- 
timed ...f4. 

18 He2 

White intends to double rooks on the e-file, 
but I thought I had a remedy against this plan. 

18...Zb4 

18...f4 is probably premature, because it 
leaves the h5-knight just as misplaced as the 
h2-bishop, and it surrenders the e4-square to 
White. 

19 b3 Hf6 
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This was my idea; after forcing White to 
weaken the long diagonal, I hoped to have pre- 
vented his plan, at least for a while. 

20 Kael!! (D) 

This move came like a thunder from a clear 
blue sky — 1 didn't suspect that Suba would ig- 
nore such a serious threat as winning a whole 
piece. My idea would have been justified after 
20 cl &d7 followed by ...Xf7, when, in order 
to make progress, White would have to move 
the knight away. In that case, the absence of the 





threat of Q)e4 makes ...f4 playable. 
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20... 8xc3?! 


Iremember that I was in such a state of shock 
that I simply couldn't think about anything else 
except taking the knight. I should have under- 
stood that my pieces were too uncoordinated 
to accept such a challenge, but playing a pre- 
ventive move like 20...&f7 would have meant, 
from a psychological point of view, the failure 
of all my previous play. However, this would 
have been Black's best chance. Then White can 
play 21 da4 to create the threat of He6. Play 
might continue 21...f4 22 a3 (driving the rook 
away to prevent a later ...Fixc4, which would 
undermine the e6-pawn) 22...Eb7 23 Ee6! Eid8 
(relatively best; the immediate acceptance of 
the sacrifice is bad: 23...8.xe6 24 dxe6 Ee7 25 
Hxd6 followed by 2)xc5) and it is not easy to 
strengthen the position; for instance: 24 Eid3 
Dxeb 25 dxe6 Rf5 covering the g6-pawn and 
preparing an eventual ...d5. After 20...Ef7 White 
can also consider ideas with de5 or Qadxcs, 
but the position remains difficult to play for 
both sides. 

21 Bxc3?! 








An inaccuracy committed right after a bril- 
liant decision is usually the proof of the intu- 
itive character of the whole operation. Once 
you find a move like 20 Hael! you understand 
immediately that it should be correct and there 
should be no reason to refrain from it; however, 
concrete calculation is needed in the next phase 
of the game. 

By prematurely exchanging on c3 and allow- 
ing the el-rook to be attacked, White agrees to 
invest even more material in the whole opera- 
tion, which offers Black chances to defend. 

The immediate 21 &xd6 is better; for in- 
stance, 21.. Hixd2 (21...8f7 allows 22 Efxc3 in 
a superior form, because White has removed 
the rook with tempo from the attacked square 
and most of Black's pieces are left hanging: 
22... 8&xc3 23 Ee7 Ég7 24 É1e3!) 22 Oxd2 Éf7 
23 &xc5 Hb8 (after 23.. Exc4 24 bxc4 White 
has a material advantage while maintaining a 
dominant position; Black should defend the 
e7-square with 24...8.f6 but after the calm 25 
3 the combined threats of d6 and Qe5 are 
hard to meet) 24 d6 326 (this and Black's next 
few moves are forced, in order to maintain the 
material balance; however, he cannot resist too 
long against White's excellently coordinated 
army) 25 Ee7 Exe7 (25... Bf8 26 &xa7 Ea8 27 
&d5 gives White a decisive advantage) 26 dxe7 
6 27 &xa7 Ea8 28 est Oxe8 29 Exe8 Ac7 
30 &g8+ &h8 31 Rd5+ 9xe8 32 ExaB with a 
decisive material advantage for White. 

21...8xc3 22 Re7+ 

Even now, 22 &xd6 is stronger, attempting 
to transpose to the previous note; in case of 
22...&xel (or 22..%g8 23 &xc7 2xel 24 
Exel) 23 &xf8 Black can't enjoy his material 
advantage for too long. 

22...$g8 23 Exc7 &xel (D) 

I considered that, being a whole rook down, 
White would now play 24 xel, when 24...f4 
leads to a good position for Black. I didn”t en- 
Joy for too long such a rosy perspective; the 
second shock came rather quickly: 

24 &xd6!! Ee8 

Forced, in order to defend all the attacked 
pieces. 

25 &xe5 OM6?! 

When defending a position with a consider- 
able material advantage, it is very difficult to 
decide when to retum part of the material and 
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when to hold on to it. After 25...ixc4 26 bxc4 
White has excellent compensation for the piece, 
but possibly no more than that. 

26 Dxel Eb7?! 

Very inconsistent; Black didn't want to sac- 
rífice an exchange on the previous move and 
now refrains from taking a whole knight! 

26... Exel+ 27 &h2 Eb is the best practical 
chance; it seems like White has nothing better 
than 28 £.xa7 (28 d6+ £e6 29 He7 is not dan- 
gerous due to 29... &xc4) 28..Ha8 29 &d4! 
De8 30 d6+ B.e6 31 Re7 Axd6 (31...ixc4 is 
less efficient now, because after 32 Exel the 
bishop has to place the d7-square under con- 
trol with 32...2.b5, when White keeps a strong 
initiative in a position with relative material 
equality: 33 a4 £.c6 34 Ee6) 32 Exe6 (unfortu- 
nately, White is forced to exchange his rook) 
32... Eixe6 33 E xe6+ BB 34 a4 Be7 35 ÉS. 
The white pawns look threatening, but Black 
should be able to maintain the balance, because 
of his better placed king. 

27 d6+ &h8 28 Dd3 Exc7 29 dxc7 &h7 30 
&d4 Ded 31 Les 

White has a material advantage and a very 
active position. Black struggled for 15 more 
moves but without success. 





Throughout my whole carrier, I have been a 
receptive pupil, but this was a rare case when 1 
managed to prove that I had assimilated the 
new idea in the very next tournament, starting 
one day after Badalona. 

In the following diagram, White has a con- 
siderable advantage in development. My plan 
was to strengthen my kingside position with 
Éf2-g2, Eafl and 3g3, planning an eventual 
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sacrifice on e4. Sensing the danger, my young 
opponent tried to change the course of the game. 
5. Db6 

Black wishes to provoke a weakening of the 
long diagonal, in order to make a kingside oper- 
ation possible. 

After the immediate 15...h6 White plays 16 
Dxed fxe4 17 É xe4 with a strong attack; for in- 
stance: 17...0f8 18 Exg6 Dxg6 19 5 Des 20 
f6 Dxc4 21 Wid3 Dxe3 22 Eixe3 &F8 23 Eyr3 
winning. 

16 b3 

Black has achieved his first goal, but the b6- 
knight will be as badly placed as the b4-rook 
from the previous game. 

16...h6 17 Hf2! hxg5 

17.06 fails to 18 Eg2 Sg4 19 Exgá fxgá 
20 âxe4. 

18 fxg5 f41? 

The only justification of the previous play. 
After the more circumspect 18...$e7 White has 
time to consolidate: 19 Eafl Wes 20 dl &d7 
21 h4 Be8 22 Of4 Dxfd 23 Exf4 Eida 24 Fe? 
followed by h5, de3, etc. 

19 Dxf4 Wxg5+ 

Another try to take advantage of the hanging 
position of the white knight is 19..)xf4 20 
&.xf4 Erf6, as suggested by my opponent. White 
then maintains his advantage by simpler means 
than in the game: 21 2xe4 Exc3 22 Eixc3 
$xc3 23 Ecl. 

20 Dg2! 

20 Hg2 allows the elegant queen sacrifice 
20... Dxf4 21 ÉxgS ExgS+ 22 &hl g2 with a 
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completely unclear position. My last move 
looks like a blunder, but I remembered Suba's 
lesson and was going to teach it to my oppo- 
nent... 

20... Wes (D) 
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Exercise 3.1 








Can White defend the pinned knight? 


For a long time, my memory kept these two 
games classified under the same index. I de- 
cided to name the theme after Suba, because I 
knew that I would only find a precedent by ac- 
cident; computers cannot yet search for a pat- 
tem like the threat against a hanging piece is 
ignored by doubling rooks... You can imagine, 
however, how surprised I was when almost 10 
years later I discovered that the idea was more 
than a century old (see following diagram)! 

The first impression is that a closed opening 
must have been played. However, the position 
arose from an Evans Gambit and the remark- 
able thing is how Anderssen managed to treat it 
as if it were a positional variation. White has a 
dominant position on the kingside, but further 
progress seems difficult to make. Against g5 
there is always ...£xf5 followed by ...Bixds5, 
when Black gets the control of the centre. Nev- 
ertheless, Anderssen played: 

23 g5! 

The game continued: 

23... £.x15 24 ext5 Exds 25 gxf6! 

The second surprise for Black; Zukertort 

might have expected 25 £.c4 Bixd2 26 &xf7+ 





W 














Anderssen — Zukertort 
Barmen 1869 


&xf7 27 G)xd2 when Black has enough com- 
pensation for the exchange. 

Instead, 25 g6, trying to win the queen with 
&c4, fails to 25...Éd7. 

25...Éd8 (D) 

This is apparently a very strong move. In- 
stead, 25...Exf6 loses to 26 £.c4, while 25...e4 
26 Wh6 Ebb7 27 Écgl1 is also a disaster for 
Black. 
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Exercise 3.2 


Both White's minor pieces are pinned and the 
threats .. $xd3 and ...e4 are very strong. 

Had Anderssen, the winner of the first inter- 
national chess tournament and creator of the 
Immortal and Evergreen games, really missed 
Black's last move? 
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4 The King as a Fighting Unit 


The role and importance of the leaders of tribes, 
nations or kingdoms have been rather varied 
throughout centuries and millennia of history 
and from the Far East to the New World. 

History has provided us with an impressive 
gallery of heroic figures, worthy of the title 
“The Lord's anointed”. There is, however, a 
probably even longer list of less glorious lead- 
ers who didn't significantly help their nation”s 
prosperity and progress or, in some extreme 
cases, even caused its decline. 

In chess, the image of the king is usually as- 
sociated with the second situation, at least in 
the middlegame. 

The 'nominal value” of the king is infinite: it 
cannot be exchanged for any amount of enemy 
pieces and has to be kept in a safe place, as if it 
were a precious jewel. In fact, one of the main 
criteria when evaluating a position is the safety 
of the king. 

There is, however, another aspect, which 
tends to be neglected, even by strong players. 
Besides its nominal value, the king has also its 
own strength, just like any other piece. This 
strength is generally considered to be more or 
less equivalent to a minor piece. 

Dealing with the dual character of the king 
(priceless jewel and fighting unit) is by no 
means easy. The aim of this chapter is to dem- 
onstrate that, when facing an attack, the king 
can be much more than an immobile target. 

In the remote years of the Italian School, 
kings were treated without the least respect; 
pawns and pieces were sacrificed in order to 
open up the king's position. When, much later, 
Wilhelm Steinitz started to elaborate his system 
of theories, he understood that things are not so 
simple. 

The king is sometimes strong enough to take 
care of himself. Steinitz exaggerated, of course 
when he considered the idea “the king in the 
centre is a strong piece” as an organic part of his 
system. The idea only applies in a limited num- 
ber of cases, and is more of an exception. In 


practice, however, Steinitz managed to defend 
his point of view with remarkable success. Here 
is the most famous example. 


Steinitz - Paulsen 
Baden-Baden 1870 


1 e4 €5 2 Dc3 Db 3 f4 exf4 4 d4?! Ehd+ 5 
Be2 (D) 
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This variation is known as the Steinitz Gam- 
bit. In order to build a strong pawn-centre, 


“ White accepts the “temporary inconvenience” 


of an exposed king. It is easy to state now that 
the gambit is not entirely correct, but it took 
theoreticians several decades after Steinitz's 
death to establish that. 

5...d6 6 213 2.47 &xf4 0-0-07! 

Steinitz's opponents were usually hypnotized 
by the exposed white king and tried to attack it 
by primitive methods. They didn't understand 
that in order to have chances for success, they 
first had to eliminate White's main strategic 
trump, the centre. Otherwise, they would have 
considered more seriously the move ...f5; this is 
possibly the best moment to do it. An earlier 
game of Steinitz's continued 7...8.xf3+ 8 &xf3 
Dge7 9 Re? 0-0-0 (9...1517) 10 Re3 Wr6+ 11 
Bg3 d5 12 &g4+ &b8 13 e5 Fg6 14 Ef2 h5?! 
(14..Df5!) 15 Eh3 f6 16 exf6 Bxf6+ 17 Wf3 
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Wxf3+ 18 gxf3 and White got excellent play 
on the weakened g-file in Steinitz-Neumann, 
Dundee 1867. Please note that in this position, 
f2 is the best possible square for the white 
king 

8 Bea Wh5?9 2e2 Wa5? 1043! &xf3(D) 
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Vitro? 


HM Exf3! 

This is not snobbery: in this concrete case, 
Steinitz's idea about the king's strength applies 
perfectly. White needs the e3-square for the 
bishop, in view of the threat ...g5 followed by 
gT. 

11..Hh5+ 12 e3 Erh4 13 bd! g5 14 £.93 
Erh6 15 b5 Ace7 16 ÉfI D6 17 SR Dg6 18 
Gel! 

Steinitz has managed to get his king to a safe 
square, while maintaining his strategic pluses. 
The position is entirely normal now — and close 
to winning for White. 


Although the Steinitz Gambit was refuted, 
the concept of the centralized king didn't com- 
pletely lose its validity. Here are two games 
played more than 100 years (or, if you like, 11 
world champions) later. I shall not give special 
annotations to them, because meanwhile theory 
has progressed a lot. I only want to underline 
that the presence of the black king on e7 has a 
similar effect to Steinitz's white king on e2 or 
e3. 


Portisch — Karpov 
Biel 1996 


1d4 DF6 2 c4 e6 3 DF3 b6 4 23 É.b7 5 Dc3 d5 
6 exdS Dxd5 7 Wc2 Dxc3 8 Exc3 Dd7 


This move implies the loss of the right to 
castle. The alternative is 8...h6. 

9 295 2e7 10 &xe7 &xe7 11 e3 Ec8 12 
&e2 c5 13 dxc5? 

Portisch probably hoped that the following 
exchanges would help him take advantage of 
the unusual position of the black king. 

13...Éxc5 14 Exg7 Eg8 15 Exh7 Exg2 16 
Wh4+ Df6 17 Edi Ec7 18 Dd4 às (D) 
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Remarkably enough, Black has better coordi- 
nation. His king is safer than the white one, and 
also fulfils the important task of defending the 
strong knight on f6. Trying to change the course 
of the game, Portisch now blundered a piece. 

19 09b522 Exb5 20 &xb5 Eg4 0-1 


Kamsky — Karpov 
Dortmund 1993 


1e4 c6 2 dá d5 3 Dd2 dxe4 4 Dxed Dd7 5 
Dg5 Defó 6 Éd3 e6 7 DIF3 Edo 8 WeZ h6 9 
Des Dxe4 10 Exes DG 11 Eh4 (D) 
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11...$e7! 

At the time this game was played, this fan- 
tastic move was a novelty. It later caused 11 
EYh4 to be abandoned in favour of 11 WeZ. By 
defending the rook, Black creates the very un- 
pleasant threat of ...g5. 

12 Des 

This seems to be the most reasonable solu- 
tion, although it gives White no advantage at all. 

12...Ê.xe5 13 dxe5 Wa5S+ 14 03 Wxe5+ 15 
£.e3 b6 16 0-0-0 g5 17 Wa4 c5 18 Ehel &d7 
19 Wa3 Ehd8 20 g3 Ec7 

Black is better. 


Although exaggerated, Steinitz's theory con- 
cerning the king's strength opened up an entire 
new area of chess thinking. The king is not only 
a target for the opponent, but also a piece which 
can fulfil certain defensive tasks. Storming the 
castled position is definitely more tempting 
than a queenside attack, because the prize in 
case of success is so much higher, but it also 
presents more difficulties in view of this addi- 
tional, sometimes underestimated, defender. 
We often see this situation in soccer matches: 
one of the teams has a clear superiority, but is 
unable to score because of a well-trained goal- 
keeper. 

In the next example, the intervention of the 
king transformed an apparently compromised 


position into a playable one. 
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Vasiesiu — Marin 
Romania 1994 








In such sharp openings as the Sicilian Dragon 
you cannot always be prepared for everything... 


19 Wg2 

When this move was played, 1 sank into deep 
thought for more than one hour, much to the 
desperation of our team's captain. I was famil- 
iar only with 19 $/d3 when the exposed posi- 
tion of the queen allowed 19... 8.6 in the game 
Short-Ki.Georgiev, Novi Sad OL 1990 with an 
excellent position for Black. 

After 19 Wg2 the same solution is not ade- 
quate any more, because of the weakness of the 
g-file. Therefore, I had to start thinking inde- 
pendently. 

White has no immediate threat yet, but in the 
near future &xc4 followed by f4-f5 or Ehgl 
with the idea 95 could be the start of a devas- 
tating attack. 

Black has a solid pawn-structure and has 
managed to neutralize the b3-bishop. However, 
because of the pressure against the e7-pawn it 
is not so easy to improve the position of his 
pieces. A normal reaction for a Dragon player 
would be 19...b4 20 a4 &xdsS, eliminating the 
strong centralized knight, but I wasn't satisfied 
with the position after 21 exd5 Ab6 22 2c6 
&xc6 23 dxc6 Wic7 24 f4 e6 25 f5!, when White 
has a strong attack. 

It took me half an hour to understand that I 
had no way to eliminate the enemy knight; an- 
other half-hour was needed to understand that É 
could not survive for too long with the white 
knight on d5. 

Preparing ...e6 with 19...f6 is also out of the 
question, because it would irremediably weaken 
the gó-square. 

The only logical conclusion seemed to be 
that I had to find something else against 1 e4, 
when, all of a sudden, I was struck by the right 
idea. 

19...&f8!! (D) 

Of course! The king overprotects the e7- 
square, thus making ...&b8 followed by ...e6 
possible. The position remains complicated, but 
Black has a clear plan now. 

20 &.xc4?! 

I imagine that my long thought and the des- 
perate expression on my face induced in my 
opponent, one of Romania's most dangerous 
attacking players, the idea that victory was not 
far off. Apparently, he didn't have the power to 
adapt himself to the new situation after 19...&f8. 
The plan based on 2xc4 followed by f4-f5 
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would be correct if Black were reduced to pas- 
sivity, but this is not the case any more. 

The immediate 20 f4?! allows 20...Exd5! 21 
exd5 De3 22 Wr3 &xd4! (safer than 22... xdl 
23 £5 with an attack) 23 Exd4 5 when 
White's dark-squared bishop is more of a tall 
pawn. 

One or two years later, [heard some rumours 
that Dan had found a refutation of 19...Bf8. I 
wasn't very convinced about this, but didn't try 
to check the position again, since in the mean- 
while I had switched to the Pirc. However, 
Dan's next experience with this position wasn't 
much of a success either, which suggests that 
the king move, the fruit of a whole desperate 
hour of thought, was entirely sound: 20 5! 
2xf5! (20...gxf5 is too risky in view of 21 
Éhgl threatening &h6) 21 exf5 Era8!? 22 fxg6 
(White should probably take on e7 with one of 
his pieces) 22...Exd5 23 gxf7 Bxf7 24 Wrg4 
Df6 25 E xf6 E.xf6 26 E xc4 bxc4 27 Fxc4 e6 
28 Edgl Wb8 29 c3 Éd2 0-1 Vasiesiu-Kosano- 
vié, Bucharest 1997. 

20...bxc4 21 c3 

The tempo spent on this prophylactic move 
will prove decisive, but after 21 f4 c3! 22 f5 (or 
22 )xc3 $b6 and Blacks attack looks unstop- 
pable) 22...Exd5! 23 exd5 'b6 Black has ex- 
cellent play anyway. 

21...Hb8 22 f4 e6 23 De3 Eb7! 

Black has achieved an ideal regrouping. From 
b7, the queen puts pressure on both e4 and b2. 

24 Dg4 es 25 fxe5 dxe5 26 De2 Eb8 27 
2c1 Ebs 28 Éd2 &xg4 29 Wxg4 Df6 0-1 

White's resignation was slightly premature, 
but he will lose the e4-pawn without any com- 
pensation. 











tis curious that in his youth Steinitz himself 
failed to find a similar solution to his problems: 
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Anderssen — Steinitz 
London 1862 








White's advantage in development is obvi- 
ous. Black"s main hopes are connected with the 
weakened enemy kingside, which would con- 
siderably limit White's winning chances in cer- 
tain positions, including many cases where he 
wins a pawn. 

There are, however, more concrete problems 
to solve now, caused by the pins along the e-file 
and the a4-e8 and h4-d8 diagonals. 

In his youth, Steinitz was quite different 
from the image he left behind as a world cham- 
pion and outstanding writer (see also the game 
Steinitz-Hamppe from the introduction). Here 
he adopted a radical solution, which failed tac- 
tically. 

14...b5?! 

14... 8187 is not possible owing to 15 &.xf6!, 
winning, but a more mature Steinitz would have 
probably used his king to defend the e7- and 
e8-squares: 14...$f8. The most unpleasant re- 
action to Blacks threat to move the king's knight 
away and cause major simplifications is 15 
EYd3! attacking the weakened h7-square, but 
once again the king would prove himself a use- 
ful defensive piece: 15...$g8. Black is still far 
from equality, but at least he has managed to 
prevent his position from deteriorating. It is not 
easy for White to increase the pressure; for in- 
stance: 

a) 16 He3 h6 (16...b5? is, just as in the 
game, premature: 17 dxc6! bxa4 18 &xf6 gxf6 
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19 Eic4 and Black seems to be in trouble) 17 
&.h4 Afd7 and the worst for Black has already 
passed; for instance, 18 &.xe7?! Exe7 19 dxc6?! 
Dxc6 20 Wixd6 Exe3 21 fxe3 WgS+ with ex- 
cellent compensation for the pawn. 

b) The more natural move 16 Ead1 might be 
better. Then Black should probably play 16...h6 
17 &h4 a6 overprotecting the b5-square in or- 
der to threaten 18...b5 with the idea of 19 dxc6 
Dxc6 or 19 &b3 c5. White probably has noth- 
ing better than 18 dxc6 9xc6, when Blacks po- 
sition looks acceptable. 

It is curious that the move 14...$f8 escaped 
the attention of the annotators, including Stein- 
tz. 

15 £.xf6 gxf6 16 dxc6! 

An elegant move, typical for Anderssen. 

16...bxa4 17 c7! Ed7 

Black has to retum the material. Equally bad 
is 17... $xc7 18 Dd5 Fd8 19 Dxe7+ BF8 20 
ed! 

18 cxb8& Eaxb8 19 Dd5 

Wihite's better pawn-structure and his mighty 
knight guarantee him a clear advantage. 

19...6f8 

Ironically, Steinitz is forced to play this move 
anyway, but under much less favourable circum- 
stances. Instead, 19...Xb7 loses to 20 Axf6+. 

20 We3! $g7!? (D) 

The control of the h6-square is of vital im- 
portance and the king was the only piece avail- 
able for this task. This king's movements back 
and forth resemble the line 14...%f8 15 Hd3 
&g8, but shouldn”t have saved Black in this 
concrete situation. 20...&b77? loses in a similar 
way as on the previous move: 21 &h6+ $g8 22 
Eixe7! Exe7 23 Dxf6+. 
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Exercise 4.1 
Can White simply win a piece now? 


The following game is a more spectacular il- 
lustration of the same theme: in order to cover 
important squares, the king advances to the 
centre of the board. 
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Mnatsakanian — Kholmov 
USSR Cht (Tashkent) 1960 


White has sacrificed a pawn in the opening, 
in return for better development. None of the 
black pieces are active, while his central mass 
of pawns looks more like an object for attack. 
Wr6, &f4 and &.b2 are just a few of the imme- 
diate threats. 

18..&f7! 

The king defends the squares f6 and e6, leav- 
ing the dangerous e-file, while the g-file remains 
open for a counterattack. What more could we 
ask from a single move? By comparison, the 
more natural 18...8.g7 interferes with the g8- 
rook and leaves the e-file without sufficient de- 
fence; for instance: 19 &.b2 e5 20 &xd4 &f6!7 
21 &h3 exd4 22 Axf5 with a strong attack. 

19 &b2 

Kholmov intended to answer 19 E'xd4 with 
19...82.87 20 Wxb6 axb6 21 Ébl A3c7, when his 
minor pieces would be ideally placed from the 
point of view of the fight for the crucial squares 
e5 and dá (...Db5 and ...23c6 could be the next 
moves). 

19...Eg4 20 Eh3 

White has been temporarily pushed back, but 
he threatens f3, when the d4-pawn would fall. 
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20...82.g7! 

This move, involving an exchange sacrifice, 
is the only way to keep the central pawns to- 
gether. Otherwise: 

a) 20..)c6?! is the other way to place the 
e5- and d4-squares under control. However, the 
interference of the sixth rank leaves the black 
queen out of play and allows tactical solutions: 
21 Éxe6! (Kholmov gives 21 Oxf5 exfs 22 
Wf3 De7 23 Exe7+ bxe7 24 Rel+, whichalso 
looks quite promising) 21...&xe6 22 Oxf5 Eg5 
(after 22...&xf5 23 f3 White gets most of the 
material back, while keeping the attack) 23 
Dbxd4+ and the king cannot escape the com- 
bined attack of all White”s pieces; for instance, 
23..Bf7 24 Dxh6+!. 

b) Kholmov also signals that 20...0)xb4 21 
axb4 Eixb4 is a premature manifestation of ac- 
tivity, but fails to mention the most direct refu- 
tation: 22 Éxe6! (22 13 Eg8 23 Oxd4 Eixb2 24 
&xe6) 22.. Sxe6 23 Oxt5 Bexf5 24 Dxdd+ 
&f6 25 Wf3+! &gS and now the calm 26 bl 
leaves Black with huge problems. 

21 €3 Ég5 22 £.cl £f6 23 Axgs Lxg5 24 
DI Ec8 25 Wg3 14 

This is the only way to maintain the elastic- 
ity of the central structure; worse is 25...Bic3 26 
f4 816 27 Dfd2 $Wbs 28 Al followed by 993 
(Kholmov). 

26 Ef? Ds 27 Becl Eg8 28 Dh2 es 29 
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Black has managed to win space in the cen- 
tre and has an excellent outpost for his knight 
on e3. However, he faces the concrete problem 
of defending the pawns on e5 and (in view of 
Dc5 and $a2) ds. 
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29...%e6! 

It's again the king who fulfils this defensive 
task! With so many pieces on the board, e6 is 
not a very customary square for a king, but we 
can easily convince ourselves that other solu- 
tions aren't satisfactory: 29.. $Yd6? is simply 
bad in view of 30 b5, when White will penetrate 
via the c-file; 29...£e8 not only gives up the 
pressure on the g-file, but also fails to defend d5 
properly: 30 AcS Axc5 31 Exc5 De3 32 Ha2!. 

30 Kabl 

Opening the b-file is possibly not the best 
plan but after 30 Ac5+ Oxc5 31 Exc5 De3 
(not 31...8e77 because of 32 Exd5!) the posi- 
tion is rather unclear anyway. 

30...82.e7 31 Dc5+ &xc5 32 bxc5 Fc6 33 
Wb2 Eg7 34 Wbs 

This looks like a natural plan, because the 
black queen is safely defending the queenside. 
On the other hand, Black's king will be much 
better prepared for the endgame than White's. 

34...De3 35 Exc6+ bxc6 36 Ef2 e4 37 Eb3 
Eixgd! 

A second and very deep exchange sacrifice. 
Black plans to win the c5-pawn and launch a 
central avalanche. 

38 fxg4 Dxgd+ 39 De? Des 40 Eb7 Dxd3 

Black later won this not entirely clear but 
highly interesting position. 


In the next remarkable game, a curious king 
manoeuvre has several purposes: evacuating 
the danger zone, improving coordination, and 
fighting against the undesired intruders... 
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In spite of his extra pawn and apparently 
solid position, Black is under serious pressure 
along the a- and b-files and the long diagonal. 
All White's pieces are perfectly coordinated, 
which cannot be said about Black. For instance, 
the queen can do little for the king from the re- 
mote e7-square. However, if the mountain can- 
not come to Mohammed... 

32..&b7! 

Kasparov attaches two exclamation marks to 
this move (“for the courage of the king”) and a 
question mark (“for probably not being the 
strongest move”). As further analysis will prove, 
he could have spared the “7. Garry points out 
that 32...bxc4? loses to 33 Exa6+!, while the 
more natural 32...$.d6 allows White a clear ad- 
vantage: 33 Exb5! Exb5 34 Axd6 Eixd6 35 
Exb5. His comments on 32...&b7 (!!9) claim 
in an indirect way that this last line is safer for 
Black than the game. 

33 £b4 

*P according to Kasparov. He recommends 
33 a3 threatening either to sacrifice on b5 or 
to put more pressure on d5 with Qc2-b4, de- 
pending on Black's reaction. After 33...8&.b6 
(33...937b6 allows a decisive attack: 34 9xb5 
axb5 35 xb5 (with the threat of 36 &xdS+ 
exd5S 37 Wxd5+) 35...Ed8 36 &b4! Fes 37 
Wa6+ Bc6 38 Éc5 Pd7 39 &fF1! and White 
wins — Kasparov) 34 c2 Ha8 35 Ab4 Fido 
(D) and now: 
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a) Kasparov gave 36 e4 as leading to a deci- 
sive advantage for White, but after 36..DcS!! 
(Kasparov only gave 36...fxe4 37 Exe4 Ea7 38 
Wxg6 &xd4+ 39 &h1 9)7b6 40 f5!, winning 
for White) White should settle for the draw by 
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perpetual check: 37 dxc5 Eixc5+ 38 &h2 We l+ 
39 dg3 Wrro+. 

Blacks strong reply was easy to overlook in 
the pre-computer era, but if White spends a 
tempo on prophylaxis, Black gets the necessary 
tempo to regroup. For instance: 

b) 36 Eba3 Db8 37 Wb3 Hc4 and now at- 
tacking the rook with 38 2)xd5?! exd5 39 &fl 
would hardly be a good idea, especially against 
Petrosian (see also Chapter 11, Exchange Sac- 
rifices): 39...09c6! 40 £xc4 dxc4 with excel- 
lent compensation on light squares. 

c) 36 &h1 AbB 37 ed fxed 38 Eixe4 Acb! 
and the position is not at all clear. 

33... Bre8! 

The best location for the queen, defending 
important squares such as gó, e6 and (indi- 
rectly) b5. 

34 2d6 Ea8 35 Wbl &c6! (D) 
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This second king move to the centre received 


an even better evaluation from Kasparov than 
32...€2b7, in the sense that he skipped the ques- 
tion mark. The king not only prepares for an 
eventual escape to the other wing, but also 
leaves the white minor pieces hanging. Demor- 
alized by such an unexpected course of events, 
Kasparov goes down quickly. 

36 Eba3? 

Kasparov gives 36 £&.xc7 when the main line 
runs 36...bxc4 37 Éb7 Eixc7 38 Eixa6+ Exa6 39 
Wbs+ d6 40 Hxa6+ Ge7 41 &xd5 Exb7 42 
&xb7 $b8 43 Bf2 with a more or less equal 
endgame. 

36...bxc4 37 Exa6+ Exa6 38 Exa6+ &.b6 
39 2.05 Wd8 40 Fal xc5 41 dxc5 Exc5 42 
Ead 0-1 
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There are, however, cases where the king 
cannot do much for the defence; on the con- 
trary, its presence might interfere with the ac- 
tion of its own pieces besides the permanent 
source of danger that its presence creates. In 
such situations, the wisest solution is to leave 
the theatre of action, 1f allowed by the circum- 
stances, of course. We can usually see such sce- 
narios in closed positions, where walking from 
one wing to the other is physically possible. 
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Marin — Shirov 
Spanish Cht (Cala Galdana) 2001 
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14 2d1 

White prepares f4. In case of ...exf4, gxf4, 
White would exchange bishops, put the queen 
on c3 to paralyse the black queen (because of 
the hanging a5-knight) and bring the knight to 
d3 via f2 or b2, thus covering practically all the 
important squares on the b-file. Black would be 
left without any counterplay, while White could 
choose between opening the position with e4 or 
playing on the b-file. 

14...f5 15 f4 ed! 

White was threatening to play e4 himself, af- 
ter which he would practically be playing with 
an extra piece on the kingside. Shirov wisely de- 
cides to keep the closed character of the position. 

16 2xg7 Bxg7 17 Ec BFT! 

17...0f6 18 g4 &f7 is another possible 
move-order, but the idea of moving the king to 
f7 (instead of the more obvious ...$g8) is very 
deep indeed. The king starts a long trip to c7, 
which is probably its safest square. If White de- 
cided to open the g-file, then the black rook 
could immediately occupy it. Thinking back 


now, I believe that this is the move that actually 
deviates from my home preparation on this 
line, several years before the game took place. 
In a certain sense, it was also the main reason 
for White's defeat. 

18 g4 

If White managed to play g5 before ...Df6, 
both black knights would find themselves lim- 
ited to just a few bad squares. White could then 
choose the right moment for a piece sacrifice on 
e4. Shirov, of course, doesn't allow this. 

18...9f6 (D) 
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By this moment, I had a considerable advan- 
tage on the clock and no reason at all to com- 
plain about the position. Nevertheless, I felt 
that I was at a crossroads: White has to decide 
what plan to choose. At some moment, Black 
may safely defend the e4-pawn, when White 
would have either to take on f5 or to block the 
position with g5. In the latter case, White would 
be not risking anything, of course, but the only 
chance to play for a win would be a piece sacri- 
fice for two pawns on e4. 

There is also the problem of the e3-square: 
which piece should be installed there? The 
queen or the knight? Or should White simply 
play e3 at some point, so that the bishop can be 
brought to e2? 

To navigate among all these possibilities it is 
necessary either to have a very good under- 
standing of blocked positions in general or to 
have previously studied with attention this par- 
ticular position. 

Looking back, I can say that neither of these 
was the case. The 'safest' thing would have 
probably been to play g5 as soon as possible 
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and, moving the pieces here and there without 
any real idea and wait for a draw offer. How- 
ever, I hardly considered such an option: 1 
don't often play games against top-class play- 
ers... 

19 942 

19 Qe3 is more natural. Shirov intended to 
react with 19...b4 (freeing his queen from the 
trouble of defending the a5-knight; Black had no 
chances of counterplay on the b-file: 19.. b6 
20 Ebl!) 20 Wic2 We7 (...fxg4 is already a 
threat, as &)xe4 would lose a piece after taking 
and ...Ze8) 21 gxf5 (the position is rather draw- 
ish after 21 g5 Dh5; the knight is quite useful 
here: it safely defends against one of White's 
possible threats: h4-h5) 21...&xf5! (Shirov's 
initial suggestion 21...gxf5? is bad in view of 
22 &h3!) 22 &hl (Black defends well after 22 
Dxt5 gxf5 23 &h3 Eg8+ 24 Bh] gg, which 
is one of the situations where the strength of 
.. &f7 becomes obvious) 22...Kbe8 (22... &d7T, 
planning ...Zbe8 and ...9b7, is also possible 
since the capture on e4 would lose a piece to a 
later ...be8) 23 Egl and, precisely at the mo- 
ment when White is threatening to take on f5, 
Black plays 23...8&.d7!. Itis hard to prove an ad- 
vantage for White here, although Black still has 
problems arranging his pieces: the f7-square 
(needed for the manoeuvre ...)b7-d8-f7) is oc- 
cupied by the king, whose route to the queen- 
side is cut off by his own pieces. 

19...b4 

Shirov correctly assesses that there would 
be no future for him anyway on the b-file. By 
advancing this pawn at a moment when the 
queen has to guard the e3-square, he creates the 
potential threat of occupying the long diagonal 
with his own queen. This could become un- 
pleasant, in conjunction with the slow attack 
DDT, ...a5-a4, ... Das, ...daB. 

20 Eig3 

More cautious is 20 We3 (not taking the 
queen too far from the queenside) 20...9b7 21 
g5 Dhs 22 Kal a5 23 Efdl followed by QH1-g3 
and, although both sides still have some ideas, 
the most probable outcome is a draw. 

20... 87 21 e3 Ab7 22 Wh4 

The battle suddenly becomes very tense. 
White is buming all his bridges (for instance, 
21 e3 cut off the retreat for the white queen). 

22...$e8! 


Black evacuates the king and creates the 
threat of ...2)xd5. The immediate 22...)xdS? is 
impossible because of 23 $xh7+. 

23 g5 Dh5 (D) 

Besides the general plan (...&d8-c7, ...Hg7, 
...a5-a4, .. Das, attacking the b3-pawn) Black 
also threatens ...h6 and ...hxg5, after which he 
would get the e5-square for the b7-knight! Less 
accurate is 23..9d7 24 Eh6 dB 25 h4 with 
the initiative. 
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24 Ddxe4?! 

When I played 23 g5 [knew that I would sac- 
rifice a knight on e4 next move. One of the most 
common and, at the same time, difficult prob- 
lems in chess is to choose which of the two 
rooks to put on a certain open line. This, of 
course, never happens with bishops, as they act 
on different diagonals, but sometimes a deci- 
sion should be made about which of the knights 
to place on a strong square (in such cases, one 
of them might become “superfluous” and should 
actually be exchanged, if possible). 

Less common is the case when you have to 
decide which knight to sacrifice, but here we 
have such an instance. My first intention was 
actually 24 Afxe4! fxe4 25 &xe4. Optically 
speaking, this is logical enough: the knight from 
f2 was covering the f-file and keeping the fl- 
rook out of play. But when T tried to figure out 
how the game would continue, [only considered 
the plan of &f3xh5, followed by e4. From this 
perspective, 1 didn't like my knight's position 
on d2: once the black queen occupies the long 
diagonal, the knight would feel rather unstable. 

What I didn't really sense was that in this po- 
sition White's advantage in development and 
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his ideally placed pieces create a very serious 
threat: the f5 advance, without any further prep- 
aration. Black has several moves at his dis- 
posal, but White's initiative looks very strong 
in each case: 

a) 25...8f5 only helps White to set both his 
central pawns in motion: 26 &xf5 Exf5 27 e4 
Éf8 28 e5 $d8 29 f5! and it is hard to believe 
that Black can resist. 

b) 25...8f7, defending the knight on h5, 
doesn't stop f5 at all: 26 5! gxf5 (26...2.xf5 27 
&xf5 gxf5 28 e4 f4 29 e5 dxe5? 30 3! win- 
ning at least the h5-knight) 27 &xf5! &xf5 28 
e4 $d7 29 exf5 followed by Ee6 and De4. 

c) 25...&d8 (probably the best defence) 26 
f5! gxf5 27 Exh5 fxe4 28 Exf8+ Wxf8. White 
has exchanged some of the few developed black 
pieces and will probably play with three pawns 
versus a bishop; the black knight is still à prob- 
lem. Play might continue 29 Éfl (29 Exh7 
He7 30 Wxe7+ Bxe7 31 Gxe4 might also be 
playable) 29...8g8 30 Éf7 &d7 31 Exh7 &c7 
32 xe4 and White must be clearly better, even 
though the position remains rather complicated. 

I mentioned that cases when a choice has to 
be made about which knight to sacrifice are 
rather rare. My previous experience with it was 
the game Skembris-Marin, mentioned in Chap- 
ter 1. 

24...1xe4 25 É xe4 &d8 26 213 (D) 
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Even so, White has good compensation. 

26..$c7 

Black is consistent. As Shirov himself pointed 
out, 26...h6 27 2xh5 hxg5 28 fxg5 Éh8?! is 
risky: 29 Byr4 Exhs 30 h4 and the black pieces 
are uncoordinated. 
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27 &xh5 gxh5 28 Exh5 £2d7 

The position is materially balanced and the 
white centre looks quite impressive. However, 
the black king occupies the safest square on the 
whole board, while it is quite difficult to find an 
ideal square for the white king. On bl, it would 
be exposed to ...a5-a4, while on the kingside it 
interferes with the plan of advancing the pawn- 
mass. 

29 9h1 

Shirov said that he hadn't foreseen this move. 
White improves the position of the knight and, 
implicitly, of the fl-rook. However, a less time- 
consuming and possibly better way to do this is 
29 Dga, when White shouldn"t be worse. 

29..8g7 30 Dg3 as 

This move had a strong psychological effect: 
Shirov prepares counterplay on the queenside, 
which caused me to hesitate. 

31 Edi? 

By this point 1 had become a bit short of 
time. I retreated the queen hoping to neutralize 
the pressure along the diagonal. The defects of 
this move will become clear rather soon. White 
should continue 31 e4, when Shirov intended 
31...Ébe8 (I mainly considered 31... $id4+ but 
32 &hl! is OK for White; 1 was somehow in- 
timidated by 32 &g2? Exf4! 33 Exfa Wido+, 
when White cannot defend both rooks at the 
same time). After 32 Éf2 a4 the position is very 
difficult to assess. White has many possible 
plans (the simplest is f5-f6) but Black retains 
counterplay in all lines. 

31...h6! (D) 
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As Nimzowitsch pointed out, an unsupported 
pawn majority (or formation) can become the 
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object of an attack and a potential weakness. 
The white king also feels a strong discomfort. 

32 gxh6 Wxh6 33 Wd2 Ef7! 

I completely missed this simple plan. By 
putting pressure on the f-pawn, Black prevents 
e5. I suddenly understood that the game was 
practically over, but still enjoyed Shirov's pre- 
cise execution. 

34 Éf2 Ebf'8 35 e4 Eh4 

I was still hoping for 35...Eixf4? 36 Hefl 
&h3 37 Exf4 &xfl after which White would 
win with 38 Kf7+!. 

36 [5 &g7 

Pinning the g3-knight is a good idea. The 
general plan is, of course, to transfer the knight 
from b7 to e5, but Shirov makes a few harassing 
moves, disorganizing my position even more. 

37 Wb2 

Threatening es. 

37...He7 

Indirectly attacking the el-rook. 

38 Ree2 

White doesn't have time for the blockading 
move 38 a4 (which would rule out ...a4) in view 
of the elegant 38...Hxf5! (but not 38...8.xf57, 
which loses to 39 Hef1!) using a double pin: 39 
Dxfs Lxfs. 

38...Eg8 

Attacking the e4-pawn. 

39 Hg2 Hes 

Safely blockading the pawn. 

40 a4 

Not really necessary, as Black had better 
plans than ...a4, but White has no hope anyway. 

40...Dd8 41 Ee3 Df7 42 WeZ Eg4 

The start of the invasion. Once the e4-pawn 
falls, White's position will collapse. 

43 Eic2 Dg5 44 Ege2 Ef4 

Threatening ..Df3-dá. 

45 &hl £e8 

Black plans ...&.h5, after which White would 
have to exchange his knight for the bishop, thus 
leaving the e-pawn without sufficient defence. 
Therefore, I resigned. 

0-1 


In the previous game, the king escaped to a 
safe but “neutral” position. This is equivalent to 
hiding the jewels in the safe when you feel the 
thieves approaching. However, there is a more 
interesting situation when the chased king runs 


to an active position, targeting the weak spot in 
the opponent's camp: the enemy king. 
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Giurumia — Co. lonescu 


Romanian Chi (Eforie Nord) 1984 














White has a powerful position. The first 
thing that attracts our attention is the exposed 
situation of the black king; it probably induced 
in Giurumia the dangerous thought that a pleas- 
ant cat-and-mouse game lay ahead. This sweet 
illusion prevented him from paying sufficient 
attention to such details as the not totally safe 
position of his own king and Blacks good con- 
trol of the dark squares, which require from 
White a certain accuracy. The game continued: 

34 Wh7+ bf8 35 2.h6 Lxh6 36 Exhó+ 
Be7 37 Wg5+7! 

It is clear that the king has to be sent back to 
f8 before taking on dl, but which is the best 
square for the queen? By choosing the check on 
g5, White wanted to discourage 37...f6, be- 
cause of the possibility of 38 &'g7+, but did not 
pay attention to another detail: possible coun- 
terplay involving the black queen. 

Itis better to place the f2-square under control 
with 37 Eh4+:; for instance, 37... f8 (37..£6 
is strongly met by 38 2e6! (White probably 
missed this zwischenzug] 38...8f8 39 Exdl 
Ee3 40 el followed by $h7+) 38 Exdl He3 
39 &f1. White has a slow plan of improving his 
position with £e6, Ef4, etc., while his own 
king feels more comfortable than in the game. 

37...&f8 

Ironically, 37...f6 is in fact playable, just as 
at a later moment of the game: 38 Wg7+ 947 
39 Exd1 Wf2. 
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38 Wh6+ Se7 39 Wgs+ SIS 40 Exdl 

It would be safer to agree to a draw, but such 
decisions are not easy to make on the 40th 
move. 

40... Hf2! (D) 
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With this simple move, Black not only creates 


mu 
the threat of ...2)f3+ and limits the white king 
to the h-file, but also takes the important attack- 
ing squares el and fl away from the white rook. 

41 Wh6+?! 

Under no circumstances should Black”s king 
have been allowed to escape from f8. It seems 
that White had by now decided to make a draw, 
but didn't choose the right way. 41 &hl is 
strongly met by 41...)f3, when the least Black 
can achieve is a more pleasant endgame after a 
later ...Yh4+. White should have removed his 
king from the dangerous first two ranks with 41 
&h3!, when it is impossible for Black to make 
progress. A possible continuation is 41...043 
42 gx13! Eixf3+ 43 h4 Wxdl 44 Wh6+ with a 
draw by perpetual check. 

41...$e7 42 Wg5+ 16! 43 Wg7+ D7 

White has managed to drive the knight to a 
more passive position, but this is a temporary 
achievement. The freedom of the black king 
has, however, a permanent character, just as the 
strangled position of his rival on h2. 

44 8.h3 Eh8 45 gd 15 46 Fc4? 

The decisive mistake; relatively better is 46 
We3 with an inferior endgame. 

46..De5! 47 Wc7+ (D) 

47..4f6!! 

Suddenly, the roles have changed dramati- 
cally in the cat-and-mouse game. The black 
king now takes on the feline's part, while the 
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mouse's role is assigned to its white counter- 
part. As for the ex-cat (the white queen), it has 
become a mere spectator. For the moment, the 
threat is ...)g4+ followed by ...Exh3+. 

48 Exd6+ &gs 49 &hl 

49 EixeS allows the elegant 49...Exh3+ 50 
Sxh3 Erh4%, while after 49 We7+ Bf4 50 Fd6 
(pinning the knight) the mate is delivered on 
g3: 50...Exh3+ 51 Bxh3 Wg3*. 

49...Xxh3+ 50 gxh3 Wf3+ 

A few moves later White resigned. 


In the next example, the theme was ampli- 
fied by the initially greater distance between 
the kings and by the fact that the board was still 
full of pieces. 

















Portisch — Benjamin 
Szirak IZ 1987 


The position is very tense, with both kings in 
rather unsafe positions. Black had just sacri- 
ficed a piece and now decided to win it back: 
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42... 8x13+ 43 bxf3 c2+ 

Black hoped to continue chasing the king in 
conditions of equal material. However... 

44 ga!? 

After this unexpected move, Black didn't 
manage to readjust his plans. 

44 &f2? is obviously bad due to 44... Dd3+, 
but Benjamin might have expected the more nat- 
ural 44 &g2 when Black has a certain initiative: 
44... cxbIBY 45 Hxbl (45 Hds+ &h7 46 Exbl 
&Dd3 doesn't change the picture: White's king is 
exposed) 45... Eic6+ 46 Bgl Exbl (46...0d3!? 
is also interesting) 47 Exbl QDe6 48 Exb4 
DgS. In principle, White should be able to 
hold, but Black”s game is easier. 

44... Ec6 

Portisch considers that 44...cxbI& 45 EidS+ 
“intending Éxbl and $f7" is winning for White. 
This would be true if Black had to allow Ef7 at 
all, but after the calm 45...0)e6! White has 
nothing better than to force a draw: 46 Exbl 
Exbl 47 Exe6 (with the king on g2, 47 Exbl 
would offer White an advantage, but in this sit- 
uation Black can play 47...g6 48 Oxh6+ Pg7 
and the king blocks an important square for the 
knight) 47...Édl! (an important zwischenzug, 
saving the day; if White had checked on c4 in- 
stead of d5, then 47...cl would have led to the 
same final position) 48 He4 Eic5 49 D)xh6+! 
&h8! 50 Mf7+ and neither player can avoid the 


perpetual check. 
45 &h5 cxblW 46 Exbl (D) 
Far na 
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ME 
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46... B3+2 
A typical mistake: hypnotized by the ad- 
vanced position of the white king, Black tries 
to take immediate advantage of it, but only 














manages to help the king reach a better square. 
It is true that 46...Exb1? 47 Erga4 g5 48 Eic4+ 
gives White an irresistible attack. However, 
46...&h7! is better, denying the enemy access 
to g6. After 47 EYg4 Black has the unexpected 
resource 47...8f3! highlighted by Graham Bur- 
gess (after 47...g57 48 Exb3 Axb3 49 Axh6 
Eyds (Black has to defend the bl-h7 diagonal) 
50 Ef5+! the white pawn promotes) 48 Wxf3 
(against 48 Exb3 Black has the intermediate 
48...g6+! taking advantage of the pin and plan- 
ning to meet 49 &h4 with 49.. Bxb3) 48...Exf3 
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Benjamin is not to blame for having rejected 


this position: it does look as if White ought to 
be winning. However, after 49...g6+ 50 Bh4 
h5! Black puts the white king in a dangerous 
mating-net. Such are the risks of making long 
trips with the king, but White seems still to be 
able to draw with precise play: 51 Exb4 (since 
neither 51 Axe8? &h6!, with the terrible threat 
of ...g5H, nor 51 g4? g5+ 52 &xh5 Exh34 is 
possible for White, he must play only with his 
rooks for the next few moves) 51..d3 52 
Ébe4 Qxel 53 Exel &h6! 54 AA Bg7 
(Black clears the h-file without loss of time for 
his rook; he can also choose different move- 
orders to reach this position, by playing ...&h6 
earlier) 55 %)d6 (White has apparently solved 
his problems, but Black still has ideas) 55...Eh8! 
(threatening mate in one) 56 e8 (obviously 
forced) 56...&f8 (56...&h7? is bad because of 
57 Ee7+) 57 )xf6 (finally eliminating the 
mating threat, although at a very high price) 
57... Exf6 58 He8+ $g7 59 Exh8 Bxh8 60 De4. 
In spite of his material disadvantage, White 
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seems to be able to hold a draw. For instance: 
60...EHa6 61 g4 Bg7 62 DgS Bro 63 OF Ha3 
64 Bg3 h4+ (64...hxg4 65 hxg4 g5 leads to a 
theoretical drawish position) 65 BF2 g5 66 Be2 
Kas 67 &f2 Pe6 68 Ge? Ed5 (this looks the 
best try to activate the king) 69 Be3 Bd6 70 
Be4 Bc5 71 Des and White's activity should 
be enough to keep the balance. 

The outcome of this ending might be crucial 
for the final evaluation of the move 44 &g4. 
Even if from an objective point of view 44 &g2 
exposes White to less danger, 44 Pg4 was a 
better practical decision: how many human 
players would have found the mating-net after 
the exchange of queens, especially under time- 
pressure? 

47 &g6 (D) 
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47...2d3 

Black pins his last hopes on a trick based on 
the unusual position of the white king. 47...&xbl 
loses immediately to 48 Eic4+ followed by 
Wr7, while after 47...Bic3 48 Exb4 White's 
domination takes on a decisive character. The 
back-rank threats such as Éb8 are impossible to 
parry. 

48 Fixes Eds 49 Eri! 

A very important zwischenzug, similar to 
47..dl in the note to Black's 44th move. If 
White moves the queen off the fifth rank (by 49 
Eic2 or 49 Fc8, in order to keep the knight de- 
fended), Black can mate in two starting with 
49.. Hixg3+, as mentioned by Portisch. 

49...Exf5 50 Exf5 Hxg3+ 51 &h5 Exe7 52 
Ég1 

White has a decisive material advantage and 
the prospect of bringing the queen'”s rook into a 


decisive attack with tempo. Black tried one 
more fifth-rank trick: 

52..Wic3 53 Ebcl Fes 54 Exc3 Exf5+ 55 
Pg6! 1-0 


In chess compositions, mates delivered in 
the centre of the board are considered to be the 
most elegant; it is not so easy to control all eight 
squares around the king with just a few pieces. 
In studies and problems, however, things are set 
up by the composer to make such a perfect co- 
ordination of the pieces possible. 

In practical chess, matters are more compli- 
cated. It sometimes happens that a king runs for 
its life through the open centre of the board. In 
such cases, it is not always advisable for the at- 
tacking side to look only for a forced mate; 
winning some small amount of material or sim- 
plifying to a favourable endgame should also 
be considered. 

The next game is a good illustration of the vi- 
vacity of the king, in spite of the apparently 
desperate situation. White centred his efforts on 
the errant black king. He was not able to deliver 
a mate but missed several ways of achieving an 
advantage in normal ways. 
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In spite of his extra rook, Black is com- 
pletely losing. His king is very exposed and the 
knight on al doesn't count too much for the 
moment. 

24 g6?! 

White invites Black's king to walk up the 
centre of the board, but this is certainly not the 
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simplest solution. If my young opponent, badly 
needing a win in order to make a GM norm, had 
foreseen the longevity of the black monarch, he 
would have looked for something else; for in- 
stance, 24 Re5! Eixg5 25 Eixf5 winning easily. 

24...Exg6 25 Eh8+ be7 26 Hes+ 2e6 27 
Exh5?! 

Itis more difficult to choose between two or 
more tempting continuations than between sev- 
eral bad ones. When the options are all grim, 
the method of elimination is usually helpful. 
Vajda couldn't find a forced win and he made a 
move based on general considerations: most of 
Black's pieces are hanging now. I was more 
afraid of the endgame arising after 27 Dxe6! 
Exe6 28 2g5+ (28 Wg7 also looks strong) 
28..0xg5 29 Exg5+ BIB 30 Wo8+ BDe7 31 
fam+ Wxrf8 32 Exf8 Exf8 33 Wg5S+, when 
White should win without any problems. How- 
ever, it is not easy to decide to simplify into an 
endgame at a moment when the attack looks so 
strong. 

27... 8.xf7 28 Eel+ 

There is nothing decisive for White after 28 











Exh7 Wg8 29 Dxds+ Bd7. 

28...$d7 29 Wr5+ Bc6 (D) 
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30 De6?! 

White continues to play for an attack, at a 
moment when he should have been thinking 
about winning some material back with 30 
&xf7. With all his pieces hanging, Black must 
go in for simplifications with 30...Exg2+ (Vajda 
was afraid of 30... &g8 failing to notice that af- 
ter 31 BixdS+ Wixd5 32 2)xd5 most of Blacks 
pieces are vulnerable, in conditions of relative 
material equality) 31 &xg2 Wg8+ 32 Exg8 


Exg8+ 33 &f3 Ab3. If Black now managed to 
play ...22c5, then he would get reasonable coun- 
terplay on the kingside, but after the precise 34 
Ee6+! he loses his coordination again. After 
the text-move, White is no longer winning. 
30...Exe6 31 Exe6+ $.xe6 32 Exe6+ Pcs 

The king looks more exposed than ever. How- 
ever, after the simplifications produced during 
the last few moves, Black can claim for the first 
time a “real” material advantage: his knight on 
al is not so easy to capture now. 

33 2e3 

The most probable result now is a draw by 
perpetual. White could have won the material 
back with 33 &xd5 Wxd5 (forced, in view of 
the threat 2e3%) 34 Erxc8+ Wic6 35 Wf5+ Bog 
36 Wxh7 but Black seems to have reasonable 
compensation after 36...$b3. A former target of 
White's attack, the king now threatens to elimi- 
nate the entire queenside. The knight would 
also come into play, combining with the queen, 
to harass the white king. 

A more unpleasant move in Blacks time- 
trouble would be 33 &h1!?, removing the king 
from a potentially exposed square and continu- 
ing to play for an attack. 

33...$c4 34 Ega+ d4?! 

Pressed by time, I considered it necessary to 
spoil White”s piece coordination, fearing that af- 
ter 34...$b3 35 F/dl+ I would get mated. In fact, 
White only has a perpetual check: 35... &xb2 
(but not 35...$a2? 36 &xdS+ &xb2 37 Welk) 
36 &cl+ (or 36 &xd5 Éxc3 and again White 
has nothing better than a draw) 36...$xc3 37 
Fd2+ Eb3 38 Exds+ Exad 39 Eida+ Bb5 40 
Era3+ bas 41 Wes+ Bbs. 

After the text-move, White has the advan- 
tage again. 

35 &xd4 

Vajda was tired by now and facing time-trou- 
ble too. Otherwise, he might have found a way 
to exploit the weaknesses created by Black's 
last move: that of the a2-g8 diagonal and of the 
e4-square: 35 We6+! bd3 36 Wed+ tc4 37 
Wxb7 (threatening mate on b5) 37...&d3 38 
$&.xd4. White already has three pawns for the 
rook, and the black king is still under fire while 
his Knights are exposed. White can play for a 
win without the least risk, since he would al- 
ways have a perpetual. 

35...&b3 (D) 
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This square is almost as comfortable for the 
king as g6 was in the game Portisch-Benja- 








min. 

36 Wdl+ az 

An incredible moment. In the initial posi- 
tion, the knight on al seemed to be doomed, or 
at least completely unable to give any support 
to the errant king. It happened the other way 
around: like in a famous Shakespearean scene, 
His Majesty gladly abandoned the wrecked 
kingdom for the sake of this knight. 

37 Les Dg5 

The other knight also comes to life. 

38 2bl+ 

Apparently, White was still playing for a win. 
38 Wbl+ &b3 39 Fidl+ would have forced an 
immediate draw. 

38...$xb2 39 cd+ Pa3 40 Wel+?! 

This is risky. Wiser is 40 &c5+ &b2 41 
&d4+ with a draw. 

40...xad 41 2.c2+ 

It is curious that in this moment White of- 
fered a draw, right after having rejected several 
ways to take a perpetual. 

41...$b4 42 WdZ+ Exc4 43 Ed3+ Gbá 44 
Ed2+ &bs 45 Ed3+ Eb4 46 Hd2+ &b5 47 
Ed3+ 

Tired after such a hard defence, I decided not 
to push my luck: 

47...db4 


Black could try to play on with 47...Ec4 48 
B.a4+ Pb4 49 Ec5+! Exc5 50 Bxd8 Dxh3+ 
51 &h2 &xa4 but the checks are not easy to 
avoid after 52 EYd4+, when Black should take 
care not to lose the al-knight ata moment when 
his other pieces would be impossible to coordi- 
nate. 

Va-lh 

Itis interesting that more than half of Black's 
moves from the fragment we have followed 
were made by the king, while the black queen 
did not make a single move during the whole 
game. 


And David danced before the Lord with all his 
might (...) And (...) Michal Saul's daughter 
looked through a window, and saw king David 
leaping and dancing before the Lord; and she 
despised him in her heart. 

(2 SAMUEL 6; 14, 16) 


Exercise 4.2 
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Alekhine — Euwe 
Amsterdam (5) 1926 


Black has a solid but passive position. White 
has a plan of strengthening the pressure at his 
disposal, based on Wel, 2h4, etc. How would 
you defend? 
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5 Fortresses 


The notion of a fortress is very revealing for 
the way people tend to consider chess as an ab- 
stract reflection of real life. Just as in medieval 
times, a small chess army can resist against a 
much stronger enemy by hiding within the 
“walls” built with pawns and defended from the 
*crenels” by the minor pieces. Strictly speaking, 
there is a significant difference compared to 
real life: the pawns are not inanimate stones, 
but an organic part of the army itself. Moreover, 
the enemy pawns can also form part of the for- 
tress; two blocked pawn-chains ensure a double 
thickness of the walls. We shall see, however, 
that the similarities are more relevant than these 
formal differences. 
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Adianto — A. Mikhalevski 
Biel 1998 


There is no way to stop Black's a-pawn but 
White's compact structure enables him to set 
up a fortress. 

13d4a22 217 alW3 Rxds Wol+ 4 Lg2 

White is completely out of danger: the black 
pieces cannot get close enough to create serious 
threats. 

4..&d3 5 5 De? 6 Dd4+ Sd3 7 DAS 
Fc1 8 8213 bd2 9 bg2 Del 10 Dá Eb2 11 
&e2 bl 12 &f3 42-1> 

Black's frustration is easy to imagine. 


Then let them (...) flee into the mountains. Let 
he who is on the housetop not come down to 
take anything out of his house. Neither let he 
who is in the field return to take his clothes. 
(MATTHEW 24; 16-18) 


The boundary between a safe fortress and a 
losing position is sometimes hard to determine. 
The following analysis tries to help the reader 
form an idea about it. In the initial position, 
White should get his pieces to stable positions 
as soon as possible. Winning the f6-pawn with... 

17 

ds risky, because White loses coordina- 
tion: 

1...92 2 Dxds+ &b2! 

The king tries to avoid checks, in order to 
prevent his opponent from winning time to build 
the fortress. Mikhalevski gives only 2...$d2 3 
Dxf6 a1 8 claiming a clear advantage for Black, 
but White's defensive resources are not ex- 
hausted: 4 De4+ Pd3 5 2.26 (Black should 
hurry now; otherwise White would play 2.5 
with a solid position) 5... Fgl+ 6 $f3 Whl+ 7 
deg3 Wh4+ 8 SF3 Wh3+ 9 Dg3+ Bd2 (plan- 
ning to attack the f2-pawn) 10 e4! (passive de- 
fence would lead to trouble: 10 25 Bel 11 
£.g6 Wh2 12 De4 Whl+ 13 &g3 &fl when in 
view of the mating threat on g2, White is forced 
to abandon the fortress: 14 Oxg5 Wg2+ 15 
Sf4 Wh2+!) 10...8h8 (insisting with 10...$el 
would lead to an immediate draw after 11 e5! 
Wh2 12 e6 Bxf2+ 13 Pe4 Exg3 14 e7 Exg4+ 
15 &e5 when the pawn is too strong) 11 e5! 
(White has to clear the e4-square in order to 
build the fortress again, this time with the king 
on a safer position) 11... Wixe5 12 215 Wf4+ 13 
bg? Bel 14 De4 and White is out of danger 
even if Black manages to pass him the right (i.e. 
obligation) to move: 15 &gl Ef3 16 &h2, and 
16...&f1? is impossible in view of 17 Ad2+. 

3 Dxf6 al (D) 

Compared to the game, White has won an 
unimportant pawn, but is short of one vital 
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tempo to build an effective fortress. For in- 
stance: 

4 &.h5 

Other attempts to coordinate the pieces also 
fail: 4 De4 loses the knight to 4...&g1+! fol- 
lowed by ..&h1+, while 4 £f7 allows 4... 8a7 
5 2.h5 He7 6 28 $c3 when the badly coordi- 
nated white army is helpless against the threat 
of ..$d2-e2 and .. WB. 

4. Wgl+!5 &f3 Bel (D) 
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6 9h7 

Compared to a previous note, the bishop is 
worse placed on h5 and the counterplay with 6 
e4 fails to 6... &h2!. 

6. Wdl+ 7 &g3 

7 Seg? Hd5S+ 8 Pg] avoids losing the knight, 
but leaves the king in trouble after 8...Sd2. 

7.. Mid6+ 8 Sg2 Wh6 

Black wins the knight. 


When we speak about a fortress, we usually 
have in mind the idea of “not letting in” the 


enemy pieces. In the next example, White will 
not allow Black” s queen to “escape” from prison. 
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3rd Pr, Zadachy i Etiudy, 1928 

















Wihite's position looks hopeless. His pieces 
are too uncoordinated to stop the f2-pawn. 
However, the exposed position of the black 
king allows an elegant solution: 

1. &.b4+! &b3 

After 1...Bxb4 2 Ad3+ Bc3 3 Axf2 fxe2 4 
Des+ Ed3 5 A+ Be3 6 Dg4+ Black has to 
allow either the e-pawn to be captured or a per- 
petual check, while 1...&d4? is bad in view of 2 
Dxf3+ followed by Dd2. 

2 Dxf3 fIBA 3 £el 

A good illustration of chess logic. For the 
initial purposes, b3 was the best square for the 
black king; now, it makes the capture of the e- 
pawn impossible. The queen will try without 
any success to get out of the narrow space 
where it is confined. 

3... Wp2 4 2.93 &c3 5 Pl Whl+ 6 Zel+ 
ted 7 BZ Hg? 8 23 

In fact, the difference between “not letting 
in” and “not letting out” the queen is not too im- 
portant. It has more of an optical significance, 
referring to the size of the spaces delimited by 
the fortress"s walls. The main thing is always to 
have the white King “on the other side” from the 
enemy's most dangerous pieces. 

The fortress doesn't always have a global 
character. It can also serve only local purposes, 
such as defending a pawn or a small number of 
pieces, independently of what happens on the 
rest of the board. 
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Marin — Florean 
Romanian Cht (Herculane) 1996 





K might appear that White has a huge ad- 
vantage: his king is better centralized and the 
bishop is supposedly stronger than the awk- 
wardly placed knight, which is tied to the de- 
fence of the weak b4-pawn. However: 

35 dá cxd4+ 36 E xd4 f6 37 Pes h6 38 RF3 
g5 39 Ped BIB 40 Led Bg7 

K now becomes clear that there is no way to 
conquer the fortress on the queenside. 

41 &bl Dc3 42 Rd3 Da2 43 há SFB 44 
PAS Bg7 Val 

The maximum that White could achieve on 
the kingside is to be left with the g-pawn against 
nothing, but even then, there would be no way 
to “convince” the king to move away from g7. 
Therefore, a draw was agreed. 


Computers are still far ftom understanding 
what a fortress is. None of the strongest pro- 
grams would care about preventing such a typi- 
cal 'human activity” as taking refuge behind the 
defensive walls. Besides, any of them would 
play on for all 50 moves allowed by the rules, 
firmly convinced that they are winning by, say, 
“+2.80”. This can happen, however, in games 
played between humans, too. Reaching a for- 
tress position can be almost as unexpected as 
stalemate, especially if the attacking side has 
an overwhelming advantage in the initial posi- 
tion. 

In the following position, White has a deci- 
sive advantage. The black king is very exposed, 
while the bishop has no available squares. The 
slight material advantage is, at least for the 
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Jobava — Marin 
Batumi Ech 2002 


Dera nao, Nrerad? 











moment, of less importance. Black's only hope 
is connected with the endgame, since the pawn- 
structure favours him. From a formal point of 
view, he has a “good” bishop, while White's 
bishop is restricted by some ofhis own pawns. 

33 &h2! 

This prophylactic move underlines Black”s 
most serious problem: the instability of the 
queen on the long diagonal, resulting in the 
weakness of the crucial f6-square. The young 
Georgian GM correctly refrains from a direct 
attack on the g-file: after 33 Eg2+ &h8 34 Ec2 
Eda+ 35 &h2 Ég8 Black would manage to 
provoke some simplifications and could hope 
to survive. 

33...f8!? 

The king tries to reach safety on the queen- 
side, since the comer is not safe any more: after 
33...&h8 the white rooks would drive the queen 
away from the seemingly long dark diagonal: 
34 Ec2 Eid4 35 Efd2 Eral 36 Éb2 and the black 
king would be totally helpless; for instance, 
36... $g8 (after 36... Bxfl White has the simple 
37 Eg2) 37 Eixt6 Bxfl 38 Eg2+ BB 39 h6! 
with the unstoppable threat of Eg8+ followed by 
Wg7%. Or 33...He3 34 Eg2+ EB? (34..Bf8 
transposes to the game) 35 Elc2 Eid4 36 Egd? 
ral 37 Eb2 Wxfl 38 Eg2, mating. 

34 Eg2 Ee3 35 Fog 

After the game, Jobava found an interest- 
ing idea: 35 Wg3!7 f5 (now, after 35...$e7 36 
Ége2 Eg8 White has the decisive 37 Wel!) 36 
Wes with a strong attack. The merit of the ex- 
travagant king manoeuvre is precisely that it 
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requires from White concrete thinking, at a mo- 
ment when the game seemed to be practically 
over. 

35...$e7 36 Ede2?! 

Both 36 Eg7 (with the point 36...£5 37 Erg5+ 
Eyró 38 Rde?2), and 36 Wrf5 are better. 

36...Xg8! 37 Exe3+ Exe3 38 He2 Wxe2+ 
39 &.xe2 Exg4 40 fxgá (D) 
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Jobava confessed that during the game he 
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considered this to be the most technical way to 


the win. White has managed to improve his 
pawn-structure and he is now effectively a 
pawn up in the endgame. Nevertheless, the po- 
sition is drawish: despite White's huge space 
advantage, he will find no access route into 
Black's territory. Ironically, after the simplifi- 
cations Black was left with his previously worst 
piece, the bishop, which will soon become very 
effective in defence. 

40...h6 41 &g3 &F8 42 É di 

Threatening to “bury” the enemy bishop with 
&as. 

42... 8.e8 43 85 Bg7! 

Black is not willing, of course, to open the 
position. The far-advanced g-pawn will keep 
the king busy on the kingside, but the bishop, in 
conjunction with the queenside structure, will 
be able to resist any attack. 

44 g6 &d7 

Threatening to get even more freedom for 
the bishop by ...£f5. 

45 &.g4 Lad 46 EM2 EIS 47 De3 bg7 48 
Bd2 &r8 49 £dl (D) 

After the game, Jobava called this the deci- 
sive mistake. He suggested 49 Bc3, trying to 
take advantage of the restricted position of the 











black bishop. However, after 49...a5! (refrain- 
ing from this move would be risky: 49...$g7 50 
Pb4 Le8 51 2.c8 BB 52 &.b7 planning &c6) 
White cannot make any progress. The overopti- 
mistic 50 c5 bxc5 51 Bc4 Pg7 52 2.c8 &dI 53 
&b5 &xh5 54 &xa5 &.f3 could lead to trouble: 
Black already has two passed pawns. 
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After 52 &a4 Black should probably play 


the intermediate 52...a5+!? 53 $a3 and only 
then 53...8.g4 and if 54 8.c6 then safest is 
54...8dl. 52 c5 is also met by 52...a5+! fol- 
lowed by ...bxc5. 

52...$2g7 53 dedd SIS 54 De3 bg7 55 SM 
215 56 L2e2 &bl 57 a3 &f5 58 be3 SIS 59 
eds &d7 60 Ec3 bg7 61 Sb4 SS 62 Edi 
bg7 63 bc3 DIS 64 Bd3 Lf5+ 65 De3 bg] 
66 £e2 &F8 (D) 
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It was not easy for White to accept the real- 
ity; this is the explanation for the last 15 moves. 
Jobava decided to set a trap... 
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67 2.d3 Lg4 68 [5 L.xh5 69 Le2 Axe? 70 
Sxe2 

...and T gladly cooperated: we are just one 
step closer to the draw now. 

70...$g8 71 &d3 Bg7 72 Ec3 BIS 73 a4 a5 
74 Ed4 

The king cannot go too far: the h-pawn would 
start to run. 

74...$2g7 75 Bed 1p-1h 


The following game is the most remarkable 
example connected with our theme Ive ever 
seen. 
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Topalov — Anand 
Dos Hermanas 1996 


FO 





18 £.g5! 

Anand had produced a novelty in the open- 
ing (an Open Ruy Lopez) but after White”s 18th 
move it became clear that he was going to lose 
material. In ChessBase Magazine, opinions 
about the merits of the novelty were mixed: 
Bologan mentioned something about Anand's 
face's colour around this moment, thus sug- 
gesting that it had been just a blunder, while 
Wedberg considered the queen sacrifice as a 
logical consequence of the new move. This will 
probably remain a mystery and we'd better 
concentrate on the position itself. 

18...Exal 

18... He8 loses an exchange without any real 
compensation: 19 Exa8 Bixa8 20 2e7. 

19 2xd8 Exfl+ 20 &xfl Exd8 21 83 

Necessary prophylaxis by White. 21 Wc6 
Qe6 22 Wxb5? is impossible due to 22... Edl+ 
23 Be2 Qd4+. 


21...0)e6 22 Wb7 g6 23 Exb5 

23 b4 c5 leads to a similar position as in the 
game. 

23...c5 

Finally, things have calmed down. White 
has a considerable material advantage with his 
chances lying mainly on the kingside. Black is, 
however, perfectly prepared for such an action. 
Especially strong is the knight which, in combi- 
nation with a rook placed on its fifth rank, pre- 
vents the standard attack with f4, g4 and f5. The 
defended c5-pawn ensures two stable squares 
for the rook, reducing the danger of zugzwang. 
Even so, the natural sensation is that, in spite of 
the obvious technical problems, it would be a 
miracle if there were no way to win the posi- 
tion. 

24 h4?! 

This and the following move are... the short- 
est way to a draw. The advance of the h-pawn 
prematurely allows a blockade on the kingside, 
while after the exchange of the queenside pawns 
Black will get some freedom of action with his 
knight; in certain lines of the analysis below, 
Black faces the danger of zugzwang precisely 
because moving the knight would mean losing 
the pawn. It is rather strange that facing the 
same position five years later, Wedberg, who 
had superficially annotated Topalov-Anand, 
'skipped” the move h4, but couldn"t resist mak- 
ing step no. 2, namely b4: 24 b4?! cxb4 25 
Wxb4 h5 26 We7 Eb8 27 Bg2 Ed8 28 Wr6 Ed2 
29 &fi Ha? 30 h3 Éa3 and after some more 
rook and king moves, the players agreed to a 
draw in Wedberg-Ernst, Hasselbacken 2001. 

24...h5 25 b4?! cxb4 26 Exb4 Dg7 27 Gg2 
Ses 28 Wc3 EaS 29 Wr3 Eb8 30 We3 1p-Ih 


Strangely enough, I didn't find any pub- 
lished analysis of the endgame. It might be that 
the ease with which Anand managed to draw 
inhibited further research. However, [ was curi- 
ous to see whether the black fortress would 
have resisted more serious tests. The analysis 
presented below is intended to strengthen the 
readers faith in the effectiveness of this defen- 
sive method, even in such a precarious-looking 
position as Anand's. 

Let us return to the position after 23...c5 (D). 
The first thing White needs to do is to regroup 
to defend his second rank. 
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24 We2 Ed4 


24...Eb8 25 f4 Eb3 26 Wc2 more or less 
transposes. 

25 f4 Eb4 

Black has reached his perfect defensive set- 
up. In principle, the king seems to be safer on 
g8 and it would be preferable to make the 
“tempo” moves with the rook, along its fifth 
rank or the b-file. White has to find the optimal 
way to play £5. The first and most tempting pos- 
sibility is to play h4, practically forcing ...h5, 
and only then push f5. After ...gxf5, the queen 
might take either on h5 or f5, depending on its 
square at the beginning of the operation. An- 
other important decision is where to keep the 
king. It is easy, of course, to avoid the small 
traps (such as &g2? Exf4!) but on which wing 
will the king be safest and most active? Let's 
check them one by one. We consider: 
A: 26 h4 
B: 26 Fc2 





A) 

26h4 

The most straightforward plan starts with 
this move. 

26...h5 

26... Dd4 27 Wia6 Exb2 28 h5 gxh5 29 f5! 
suddenly offers White chances. 

27€5(D) 

27...gxf5 

The tempting 27...0)d4 risks forfeiting the 
stability of Black's position: 28 E/a6! (by the 
way, with the king on g7, White would have 
the intermediate f6 with check) 28..Dxf5 (also 
unsatisfactory is 28...gxf5 29 Eic8+ Bg7 30 
Eixc5; once again, the king would not have been 
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better placed on g7, since White would have 
had 29 Ef6+) 29 e6! (at the cost of one pawn, 
White has managed to open the position; the 
knight on f5 looks strong, but can't defend the 
c5-pawn any more) 29...fxe6 (29...Exb2 loses 
to 30 Wa8+ bg7 31 Fral!, while 29..0xg3+ is 
just what White is looking for: a chaotic posi- 
tion, where the queen becomes very strong; for 
instance, 30 Pgl Eg4 31 Fc8+ Eg7 32 Wic7!) 
30 Wxe6+ Bg7 (30...B$h7 is even worse: 31 
Eyf7+ and, in order to avoid Eg8-h8+ Black 
must play 31..40g7; White continues 32 b3 
planning to bring the king to c2 and attack the 
c-pawn with the queen) 31 &el!. The king is 
going to cl. Black will probably not be able to 
defend his c-pawn. 

28 Wxh5 Eg4 

28...Eb3 might just transpose. 

29 Eixf5 (D) 

29 &f2 would leave the queen a bit mis- 
placed: 29...Dg7 30 $h6 eb (threatening ...f4 
with a similar structure as in the main line) 31 
SF3 QNd4+ and so on. 
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29...7xg3 

Blacks defensive plan is based on bringing 
the rook to f4, defending “everything”. After 
that, the king might try to attack the h-pawn, es- 
pecially if it advanced. In case Black did not 
reach this set-up, the main danger would be the 
advance of the pawn to h7, so as to be ex- 
changed for the most important black pawn: f7. 

30 &f2 

After 30 h5 ÉgS Black wins one of the 
pawns, while 30 $f6 allows 30...Eg4 followed 
by ...Ef4. 

30...8b3 

The simplest. Black exploits the exposed po- 
sition of the white king. After 30...Eg67! White 
could make some progress: 31 $e3 Eg3+ 32 
bes Égl 33 Ef6 planning to manoeuvre the 
king from d5 to e7. 

31h5 

31 Eic2 Éh3 is no improvement for White. 

31...Exb2+ 32 $e3 Eb3+ 33 bed Eb4+ 34 
ds Ed4+ 35 bc6 Ef4 36 Wh3 &h7 

Black has no problems at all. 
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This is another possible placement for the 
queen, in order to capture the other pawn after 
f5 gxfs. 

26...XKb8 

As we shall see in the next comment, against 
this plan the rook should keep the b-file under 
control. 

27 el 

After the planned kingside action, White will 
be left with two weaknesses, on b2 and g3. He 











can choose to defend either of them with his 
king. As we shall see, the transfer to the queen- 
side is the most dangerous plan. After 27 h4 h5 
28 Brg? (28 15 gxf5 29 Wxf5 Eb3! would trans- 
pose to the main line after the exchange of the 
h5- and g3-pawns, while after 30 $&g2 Exb2+ 
31 &h3 Éb3! White has lost a pawn and cannot 
make any progress) 28...Eb4 29 &h3 Ebs 30 
f5 gxf5 31 Wxf5 Black has the nice resource 
31...Hb3!, when the black pawn is taboo. White 
can still try 32 $c2!9 but 32.. Ee3! maintains 
the balance (32...Eb4 is inferior: 33 Wdl Eg4 
34 Ef3 threatening Wfs). 

27...Eb4 28 Edi Ed4+ 29 ci Éb4 30 
dbl Ed4 31 f5 

White also has other ways to prepare the ad- 
vance of this pawn: 

a) 31 h4 h5 32 f5 gxfs 33 Eixfs Eg4 34 
Wxhs Exg3 35 Wyf5 (for the moment, the rook 
cannot reach the f4-square; the only way for 
White to make progress is to advance his king 
on the a-file; playing h5 would allow ...Hes 
when Black would quickly solve the problem 
of his rook) 35...$g7 36 Ba? &g8 37 b3 Eg2+ 
38 $a3 Ed? (the elegant 38...Eg1!, preventing 
any further advance of the king because of 
.. Kal+ and ...9d4+, also looks playable) 39 h5 
Éd4 40 h6 Eh4 41 Wrf6 Ef4 and Black has 
reached his perfect set-up. 

b) 31 $a2 Éb4 32 b3 is likely to transpose 
to the previous line: 32...Éd4 33 h4 h5 34 15 
gxt5 35 Eixfs Eg4 36 Wxh5 Exg3 37 Ws 
Eg2+. 

31...gxf5 32 Wxf5 (D) 
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In order to create winning chances, White 
will have to advance his kingside pawns anyway, 
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but he will weaken the g3-pawn only at a mo- 
ment when Black is unable to attack it. 

32...Zb4 33 há (D) 

Planning to advance the pawn to h6. 33 g4is 
less dangerous: 33...Hf4 34 Wh5 bg7 35 g5 
des 36 Eh6 Eds 37 h4 Eras 38 h5 Ega 39 Wrr6 
Éxg5 40 h6 Eg4 planning to bring the rook to 
the back rank, when White cannot make any 
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33...Ed4 34 h5 h6! 

Only this well-timed move keeps the fortress 
functioning. Passive play would lead to defeat: 
34...Eb4 35 h6 Ed4 36 Eyf3 (the black rook is 
forced to defend the back rank) 36...Xd8 37 
Wb7 He8 38 Wd7 Hds 39 We7 Éc8 40 g4 
(White plans to break with g5-g6 at the right 
moment) 40...Zb8 41 g5 Hf8 (Black is forced 
into an extremely passive position; after a neu- 
tral move like 41...Hc8 White could play the 
immediate 42 g6 hxg6 43 h7+ Bg7 44 Wf6+ 
&xh7 45 Exf7+ 2)g7 46 e6 although he should 
probably bring his king to c4 or c3 before this) 
42 $cl (White's king initiates a march to f6) 
42..&h8 43 Bd? Bg8 44 De3 Eh8 45 bes 
bes 46 BS &h8 47 Bro Bg8 48 b3 (a useful 
move for the ensuing endgame, also putting 
Black into zugzwang) 48...&h8 49 Eixf8+! (the 
huge space advantage is converted into a win by 
this elegant, though simple, tactical operation) 
49..Dxf8 50 Exf7 Dd7 51 e6 Des+ 52 Br6, 
winning. 

35 Hrr6 Egg 36 Wxh6 Exg3 

with an already familiar picture. 
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At the time the following game was played I 
of course hadn't seen the game Topalov-Anand 


yet. Therefore, I was very disappointed that 1 
failed to convert my material advantage into 
victory against the young Indian boy sitting in 
front of me and moving the pieces at lightning 
speed. It was only recently that I discovered 
where I missed a win as well as a possible rea- 
son for my failure. 
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Marin — Anand 
Oakham 1986 





White has both a material and a spatial ad- 
vantage, which offer him excellent winning 
chances. 

27... 8d5!? 

Objectively, this might be not the best move, 
but it is the best practical chance. It changes the 
character of the position and requires accuracy 
from White over the next few moves. The more 
natural 27...2)e6 allows 28 Ed6, when White 
can combine threats on both wings and bring 
his king to an active position. In the long run, 
the position should be winning, but, what is 
even worse, Black has no real chance to escape 
from his difficulties even if White plays inaccu- 
rately. Giving up the control of the d-file leads 
to immediate problems: 27...Hxd4 28 Wixd4 
De6 29 EdT. 

28 Exd5 cxd5 29 b5?! 

This move doesn't yet throw the winning 
chances away, but is a clear sign of a mistaken 
approach. 

I was afraid of the position becoming dy- 
namic and hoped to win the game by normal, 
slow methods. I might have been influenced 
by the previous phase of the game, when my 
opponent had balanced over the precipice using 
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unexpected tactical means. In this position, 
Blacks saving chances are connected precisely 
with the static elements of the position. There- 
fore, a dynamic treatment was required from 
White, while such a thing is still possible, that 
is before Black manages to arrange his pieces 
on optimal squares (knight on e6, pawn on d4, 
and rook on e7). 
Specifically, 29 c6! (D) is very strong. 
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For instance: 29...b6!? (1 vaguely remember 
that T was afraid of the d-pawn in the line 
29...bxc6 30 E'xa7 De6 31 Eid7 Éd8 32 Exc6 
d4 but the calm 33 &f1, preparing to block 
the pawn with the king, wins easily) 30 Ef3! 
(White should hurry, since if Black had time to 
play ...Dde6 and ...d4, he would be out of dan- 
ger; 30 Bid4 is not too dangerous: 30...Éd8 31 
c7 Eic8 32 EixdS De6! with a defensible posi- 
tion) 30...0)e6 (what else? 30...d4 31 c7 and 
30...Éixe5S 31 c7 are immediately losing for 
Black, while the counterplay after 30...2d8 31 
Ea3 d4 32 Wixa7 d3 is too slow because of 33 
c7) 31 Wixd5 Be7 (Black hopes to build a for- 
tress anyway, but, as we shall see, the absence 
of the d-pawn gives White too much freedom of 
action) 32 b5 h5 33 Hd6 Ec7 34 Br? Bg7 35 
Be3 &g8 (35...Ec8 36 d2 Éd8 is too naive an 
attempt to prevent the white king from crossing 
the d-file; besides, he is not threatening any- 
thing, and White wins by 37 E'xd8 Dxd8 38 
c7) 36 Ed2 Bg7 37 Bc3 Bg8 38 Bb4 Bg7 39 
a4 &g8 40 a5 bxaS+ 41 ExaS Bg7 42 b6 
axb6+ 43 &xb6 (with the d-pawn still on the 
board, $xc7 wouldn't be a real threat) 43...Eic8 
44 &b7 Éd8 45 c7 winning for White. 

29...e6 30 c6 bxc6 











Black is not yet prepared to play 30...b6. 
After 31 $f3 d4 32 Wa3 it appears that the 
move 29 b5 was not a loss of time compared to 
29..Me6: White now controls the e7-square, 
preventing a fortress. Black's counterplay is 
still not dangerous: 32...Éd8 33 Exa7 (or sim- 
ply 33 &f1) 33...d3 34 c7 and White wins. 

31 bxc6? 

The continuation of an erroneous strategy. 
White should win after 31 Eixa7; for instance, 
31...cxb5 32 EYb7 (precisely this square, to pre- 
vent ...Ha8xa2) 32... Éd8 33 BxbS dá 34 Bfl!. 

31...d4 32 &f1 Ec$ 33 Wf3 h5 34 Hds Ec7 
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Black has reached a perfect set-up; the rest 
of the game is instructive but doesn't need spe- 
cial comments. 

35 Ed6 Eg7 36 h4 Pg8 37 Ef2 bg7 38 
Bf3 Eg8 39 g4 hxg4+ 40 Exg4 Gg7 41 h5 
gxh5+ 42 &xh5 &h7 43 bgs Gg6 44 Eds 
Ee7 45 We4+ Dg7 46 Wf3 Ec7 47 brs DIS 48 
Eds &g7 49 Egz+ GI8 50 BT6 d3 51 Hed 
iDd8 52 Fid4 Exc6+ 53 PIS De6 54 Eixd3 a6 
55 Wa3+ Be8 56 Had Dd8 57 Des De7 58 
bds Ee6 59 Whd+ BAT 1a-1 














The notion of a fortress is usually associated 
with static factors. In artistic chess, there are 
many examples of what I would call dynamic 
fortresses, based on the knight's ability to cre- 
ate barriers in the way of the opponent's king. 
Here is a nice ending taken from practical 
chess. Anand's name appears for the third time 
in this chapter; posterity might call him a clas- 
sic specialist of the fortress. Just by coinci- 
dence, the opening was the same as in his game 
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against Topalov, and Vishy got into early trou- 
ble again. After a tough defence, he reached a 
controversial endgame. Both Sergei Ivanov in 
Informator and Viktor Mikhalevski in Chess- 
Base Magazine consider the diagrammed posi- 
tion to be winning for White. The ChessBase 
endgame specialist Hecht is only slightly less 
categorical: he states that Black's heroic de- 
fence shouldn”t have been enough for a draw. 
The surprising outcome of the game (see below) 
combined with the annotators” superficiality 
prevented them all from seeing a bit deeper. 
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Svidler - Anand 
Dos Hermanas 1999 











White's pawns are very dangerous, restrict- 
ing both black pieces in their actions. The white 
king has a higher degree of liberty, but has to 
reckon with the advance of the black pawn as 
well. The d4-square is not available: ...Db5+ 
and ...2)xa7 draws in most cases. The first step 
of the winning attempt is to force the advance 
of the black pawn in order to eliminate the bar- 
rier c4-d4-e4. 

57 $d2 Dé 58 ez SS 59 &b3 d4 

Black could have postponed this move, but 
not avoided it forever: 59...&f6 60 bb4 BF5 61 
ge d4 (this is now forced; after 61...Bf6, 
White wins by 62 $c6 Da8 63 dxd5) and now 
White should retum with his king, transposing 
to the game, rather than insisting with 62 &b6, 
when 62...Da8+ 63 Bb7 d3 64 Exa8 d2 65 
&b7 dit 66 agty Eid5+ leads to perpetual 
check (d8-d5-a5). 

Advancing the pawn at a moment when it is 
not yet necessary is a small psychological trick: 


Anand tries to suggest to his opponent that 
Black has nothing to fear. In fact, as the course 
of the game shows, neither of the players knew 
what was really going on. 

60 cd Gf6 61 Ed3 Gts 

The king takes on the pawn's task of control- 
ling the e4-square. 

62 $e2 6 63 SM2! 

Using his relatively greater freedom, the 
white king will push his counterpart back. 

63.615 

Unlike his opponent, Black cannot triangu- 
late: 63...$e67 64 h6 Gf6 65 f5 transposes to 
the final position of the game, with a win for 
White. 

64 S13 Das 65 Be2 7 66 Ed3 

By definition, the knight cannot triangulate 
either, so the black king has to retreat. The an- 
notators considered this to be a zugzwang. It 
would be, indeed, if the position weren'ta draw 
anyway. 

66...6f6 67 Be4 BIT 68 f5 (D) 
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68... Sf6? 


This innocent move has escaped the atten- 
tion of most annotators. In fact, it is a decisive 
mistake. Informator inserted into Ivanov's notes 
the move 68...$&g7! with the text 'Seirawan'”, 
without giving any further comments. The idea 
is simply brilliant: the king keeps both white 
pawns under observation, preventing them from 
advancing. The remaining black forces are co- 
operating perfectly. After 69 &d3 the zugzwang 
is once again not real: the g8-square is as good 
as g7: 

a) Mikhalevski only mentions that playing 
69...$f6(7) 70 h6 changes nothing. 
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b) 69...&h6? loses to an echo line of the fi- 
nal variation of the game: 70 f6 &h7 71 &xd4 
Db5+ 72 EdS Axa7 and now 73 &d6! threat- 
ens f7, while also keeping the knight out of 
play. 

c) 69...º%g8! and now the white pawns still 
cannot advance without the immediate danger 
of perishing. For instance: 70 h6 (with the 
pawns on the fifth rank, 70 &xd4 is not danger- 
ous either) 70...&h7 71 Exd4 Db5+ 72 PdS 
&Dxa7 (Black is out of danger; compared with 
line *b”, White”s h-pawn is too far advanced) 73 
f6 &xh6 74 Ed6 Pg6 followed by ...Dc6. 

69 h6 &f7 (D) 

We already know from the previous games 
that Vishys fortresses seem to have some hyp- 
notic effect over his opponents, preventing them 
from using all the resources of the position. 
However, here we have an extreme case: one 
move after the decisive mistake, Black offered a 
draw and White accepted it! 

Ya-lh 

As was discovered soon after the game, 
White is winning with study-like, although not 
so difficult to find, variations: 70 &xd4! Obs+ 
71 $c5 DxaT 72 Pb6 Dc8+ 73 Ec7 Da (the 
apparently safe 73...0)€7 loses to the unexpected 
74h7 &g7 75 f6+!) 74 Ed7 Obs (an echo line 
would be 74..8f6 75 h7 &g7 76 f6+ &xh7 77 
f7 $&g7 78 $e8; White can choose between the 
e7- and e8-square depending on the knight's 
position) 75 h7 &g7 76 f6+ &xh7 7717 &g7 78 
$e7 queening. 


Throughout history, many fortresses have 
been conquered by patient attackers because of 
hunger and despair of the besieged. Similar 
things also happen in chess with frequency: 
tired after a long game, the defending player 
himself opens the gates of the fortress. 


And it shall come to pass, that when they make 
a long blast with the ram's horn, and when ye 
hear the sound of the trumpet, all the people 
shall shout with a great shout and the wall of 
the city shall fall down flat, and the people shall 
ascend up every man straight before him. 
(JOSHUA 6; 5) 


In the following position Black should draw 
despite being a pawn down. 
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M. Gurevich — Stohl 
Haifa Echt 1989 


PITA 


56 hxg4 

The moment of this pawn exchange is impor- 
tant, because from now on Black will “only” 
need to resist for 50 moves in order to claim a 
draw. Not finding any constructive plan, Gure- 
vich simply moves his pieces around for a long 
time. 

56... 2f4+ 57 bd4 BT 58 Le2 De7 59 
E bd+ Sd7 60 EMI Ec7 61 Le7 DeB 62 Led 
Dd6 63 2.h7 Db5+ 64 Ed3 Qdo 65 L g8 Ed7 
66 EL6 DDS 67 Leb+ 

The bishop will stay here for 25 moves. Itis 
not the best square, as in some cases it blocks 
its own king, but Gurevich had a very cunning 
idea. The opponent will be left enough time 
to develop adequate reflexes against White's 
ideas in the present configuration. Later, when 
a small change is made, he will have problems 
adapting to the new circumstances. 

67..$c7 68 Lg7 BB 69 Be4 Dd6+ 70 
dá cl 71 Af6+ De8 72 BAI Af4 73 2.3 
De7 74 &d4 8.01 75 Ec2 Ef4 76 SDI Ded 77 
be4 bd6 78 L2g7 Bc7 79 Bda Qdo 80 LF6 
Db5+ 81 Ed3 Qdo 82 E.c3 PAS 83 Lb4 Ab7 
84 bes Dd6+ 85 Gd4 Db7 86 Lel Bc7 87 
AM Sds 88 Lgl Dd6 89 BAI De7 90 Ld4 
dd8 91 &h8 &c7 92 RES 

Here it is, the critical moment. Black is just 
14 moves away from reaching a draw and his 
vigilance had probably lowered. Stohl failed to 
understand in time the significance of the e6- 
square. 

92..:Db5 93 EF6 Dd6 94 Gd4 (D) 

94...8.c17? 


FORTRESSES 61 
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Finally opening the gates of the fortress. A 
neutral move like 94...)b5+ is enough for a 
draw. 

95 &es 

With the bishop on e6, this move would have 
been impossible in view of ...&b2+ winning 
the f6-bishop. 

95..017+ 96 Be6 Dd8+ 97 Ge7 &f4 98 
GLS Db7 99 BL7 bd6 100 Le6 E d2 101 $g6 
1-0 

White will win the pawn just four moves be- 
fore the 50-move limit. Such bad luck... 











Exercises 
5.1 
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Kozul — Zaja 
Pula 1997 
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Blacks position is difficult: his king has to 
guard the f-pawn, while the b4-pawn is highly 
vulnerable. Is there any hope for him? 


5.2 
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A. Petrosian — Hazai 
Erevan 1970 











This game was played long before comput- 
ers had entered everyday chess life. Imagine, 
however, that you are playing a game on the 
Intemet and your opponent has just played: 

1... Wb6 

Convinced that this was just a mouse slip, 
you wait a few seconds for the “take back” re- 
quest. What would be your move if that did not 
happen? 
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6 Stalemate 


In the harmonious universe of chess, stalemate 
looks like a point of discontinuity. The winning 
process usually consists of increasing the pres- 
sure against the enemy*s position, gradually re- 
stricting his possibilities. It is obviously not in 
accordance with human intuition that such a to- 
tal and humiliating restriction of the opponent 
as the impossibility to move only leads to a 
draw. 

Itis true that we can see a similar situation in 
certain mathematical systems, where the infi- 
nite is equivalent to zero, but it is more difficult 
to find such a situation in real life. This is why 
in practice the possibility of reaching a stalemate 
position is often overlooked, even by strong and 
experienced players. 

Stalemate is usually associated with the end- 
game; there are only rare cases when a large 
army is reduced to immobility. We shall start 
precisely with such an example: 
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Miles — Nedobora 
Seville 1994 








Wihite's position is miserable, but Tony had 
noticed a possible saving idea. Therefore, he 
awaited his opponent's move in total immobil- 
ity, barely breathing, in order not to make him 
suspicious. 

40...He2? 


When this apparently killing move was made, 
he quickly sacrificed all his pieces: 

41 Er8+! Exf8 42 Exf8+ Exf8 43 Wr7+ 
Va-lh 

This was a nice example, but its artistic value 
is clouded by the fact that Blacks carelessness 
was an essential ingredient. 

In the next two fragments, the stalemate po- 
sitions arose as the consequence of logical play. 
At the same time, they were by no means less 
unexpected for the attacking side than it was for 
Nedobora. 
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Black has excellent compensation for the 
sacrificed piece; the white king is exposed and 
the knight is too busy blockading the a-pawn to 
provide any help. 

38... Wh5+ 

Wihite's answer looks like a blunder. 

39 2.h3! 

After 39 &g3 Black is not forced to repeat 
the position with 39... 8Yg5+: he can try to con- 
tinue the attack. Having found a safer way, | 
was not really curious to test Sax's attacking 
skills. 

39... 8. xh3 40 Exh3 Ehl+ 41 &xhl Exh3+ 
42 Wh2 Fixa3 


STALEMATE 63 


My opponent played this without blinking. 
As our post-mortem established, White can hold 
the endgame resulting after 42... Wfl+ 43 Wgl+ 
Exgl+ 44 &xgl; for instance: 44... &f7 45 
4 Be7 46 BI2 Bd8 47 Be3 Bc7 48 Br4 a3 
49 9xa3 Bb6 50 BS Pes 51 Be6 h5 52 Obl! 
h4 53 Dc3 h3 54 Deg+ Bb4 55 Bxd6 and the 
pawns will promote at the same time. 

43 Wg3+! 

Sax awarded this unexpected move with a 
spontaneous “Bravo!”. I felt like I had just won 
a game. 

Ia-lh 


The next example presents no fewer than 
three different stalemate positions, a remark- 
able achievement even for a study composer. 
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Ibafiez — L. Marin 
Andorra 2002 


In spite of the reduced material left on the 
board, Black has winning chances, based on the 
bad coordination of the white pieces. 

59... 8b2+ 60 $e3 Wcl+ 

Luiza intuitively avoided 60... We2+ 61 &f4 
Wr3+ 62 gs Erf5+ 63 &h4 because she feared 
that the position of the white king would make 
stalemate ideas possible. During our joint anal- 
ysis we believed that 63...813 would have 
given winning chances. Anticipating a stale- 
mate is sometimes difficult even when you are 
aware of the danger. After 64 EYf4 (in fact, as 1 
discovered later, White has a simpler draw with 
64 We7+ h6 65 &d7; for instance, 65... Hg6 
66 Wf8+ Eg7 67 Wf4+ and the king cannot es- 
cape the checks) we continued our line with 


64.. $$g4+ (Black has no real winning chances 
after 64.. Wixf4+ 65 gxf4 e3 66 Pg3 e2 67 BL2 
h4 68 &d7; if her king tried to reach an active 
position, the f-pawn would start to advance) 
65 Wxg4 hxg4 and concluded that Black is 
easily winning by advancing the e-pawn; it is 
remarkable that in spite of the absence of tour- 
nament stress we missed 66 £.g6+!, when the 
bishop is taboo because of stalemate again, 
while 66...&g7 67 £&xe4 draws immediately. 

61 bxed! 

Ibafiez played this move rather quickly; he 
had probably already seen the final position. 
Anything else would have lost. After 61 Hd29 
$a3+! Black wins the enemy bishop: 62 &d4 
Wd6+ 63 $c3 (63 Pe3 Eh6+ wins the queen) 
63.. &c7+ followed by a check on the back 
rank, while 61 &f2 e3+ leads to mate. 

61... Wel+ 62 S4 Exes 

Black hadn”t noticed anything yet, but play- 
ing 62... 8f2+ would have led to an echo line: 
63 BgS We3+ 64 Bh4 EixeB 65 Wg6-+!. 

63 Be7+! 

A nice stalemate in the centre of the board! 

Vo-lf 


One would expect that in correspondence 
chess, stalemate would rarely come as a sur- 
prise. We shall see, however, that this defensive 
method can easily be overlooked even when the 
players have plenty of time to analyse. 
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Neil — Andeer 
corr. 1995 











White has excellent chances to convert his 
material advantage into victory: the rook is 
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very well placed on the sixth rank while the 
threat of h6+, pushing the king back to a pas- 
sive and exposed position, looks very unpleas- 
ant. 

1...h6!? 

By sacrificing this pawn, Black will either 
attract the white rook to a passive position, or 
make the h7-square available to the king. There 
is no time for pawn grabbing: 1...Éh4+ 2 Bg2 
Exh5 (the other pawn is less important: after 
2..dg4+3 &f3 Exg5 White still has 4 h6+ BF8 
5 b7 winning) 3 Éd5! Eh4 4 Kb5 and the pawn 
cannot be stopped any more. 

2 gxh6+ 

2 Exh6? places the rook on a passive square 
and leads to an immediate draw: 2...Hh4+ 3 
Pg? Eg4+ 4 DI3 Exgs. 

2..&h7 3 Ef6 

In order to create winning chances, it is im- 
portant to block this pawn. Otherwise Black 
would have little trouble defending: 3 Bg2? f5! 
4 Ef6 f4 5 &f3 &h8 and when the king tries to 
improve its position, Black will push his f- 
pawn, exchanging it for the b6-pawn, drawing. 

3...Eg4 

It might seem that there is little sense in re- 
stricting the white king to the h-file, since it will 
manage to escape rather easily. 

4 &h2 KgsS 5 &h3 Egl 6 &h4 Eg27 Exf7+ 


&xh6 (D) 
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8b7? 

After 8 Éb7? we would again have an echo 
variation: 8...Hg4+!! 9 &h3 Eg8 and White 
cannot make further progress. 

However, the simple 8 Ef6+ &h7 (or 8...&g7 
9 Eg6+!) 9 h6 wins easily: 9...Eg1 10 &h5 Eg2 


11 Eft7+ $h8 12 b7 Éb2 13 Pg4! (avoiding a 
last trap: 13 Éf8+ $h7 14 b8E? Exb8 15 Exbs 
again with stalemate). 

8...Xb2 9 Egg 

The king is going to c8; is there anything 
Black can do? Of course there is! 

9...Exb7! Ya-lh 


The last example of this chapter is a real gem. 
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Reshevsky — Geller 
Zurich Ct 1953 











Black's position is obviously losing, but, as 
we shall see, not entirely hopeless. The game 
was played near the end of the candidates tour- 
nament at a moment when Reshevsky needed 
to win in order to catch up with the leader (and, 
as we know by now, the winner-to-be) Vasily 
Smyslov. The American champion might have 
underestimated the analytical skills of the So- 
viet grandmasters, as he even suggested to Gel- 
ler resigning the adjourned game without play! 

The whole endgame is a perfect illustration 
of what well-thought-out play can achieve even 
in fairly unequal circumstances (such as being 
two pawns down). Geller mentions that in the 
nocturnal analysis he discovered, together with 
Averbakh, the following three saving ideas: 
the rook endgame with h- and f-pawns, some 
situations where the white connected pawns are 
blockaded by the black king and... a stalemate 
position! 

41...Zel 

Black provokes a slight weakening in the po- 
sition, while also leaving the white rook in a 
temporarily uncomfortable position. 


STALEMATE 65 


42 4 Ee3 

Preventing the king from advancing via g3 
and thus “inviting' White to commit an inaccu- 
racy. 

43 Eg4 &h7 44 Eg3 Ee2 45 h4º! 

This natural move, preparing &h3-g4, is in 
fact the main cause of White's failure to win the 
endgame. Objectively, the position is still win- 
ning, but, suddenly, great accuracy is needed. 
Better is 45 Ef3 followed by &g3. The conse- 
quences of weakening the g4-square were rather 
masked and became obvious only after Blacks 
46th move. 

45...Ee4 46 Ef3 6! 47 exf6 gxf6 48 Spg3 

As Geller pointed out, 48 g4 f5 would lead 
either to a drawish position with the h- and f- 
pawns or to the blockade of the connected 
pawns after 49 g5 &g6, when it is highly prob- 
lematical for White to win. 

48...$g6 49 Ea3 [5 (D) 
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The game hasn't gone Reshevsky's way. 
Black has achieved quite a lot: in order to win, 
White has to find a concrete plan, while in the 
adjourned position it seemed that virtually every 
move would be winning. Let's follow Geller 
describing the only winning plan: “White should 
aim for a set-up where his rook goes to g5, the 
pawn advances to h5 and the king to h4. Black 
would be forced to keep his own king on h6 and 
the rook on its fourth rank. Then, there could 
follow g4 and Black would have no saving in- 
termediate check in order to get the endgame 
with h- and f-pawns” 

50 Ea6+ 

Geller considers this to be the decisive mis- 
take and states that White could have won only 











with 50 Éa8. He doesn't give any variations; 
just the plan. 1 was a bit frustrated when I real- 
ized that things were more complicated than 
this short description. Later, when I managed to 
work out some winning lines, [ understood that 
in such cases, concision is highly pedagogical: 
the “student” is given the truth in its essential 
aspects; in order to assimilate it better, he is left 
to uncover all the details on his own. Ihave ex- 
perienced this more than once, when reading 
annotations by Botvinnik, Averbakh and other 
titans of the past. The first impression was one 
of superficiality, covering many errors, but 
very rarely did I manage to find a mistake in the 
annotations during my own analysis. My analy- 
sis of this endgame goes: 

a) 50...He3+ 51 EL Eb3 52 Ee8+ Sr (af- 
ter 52...&h6 we can follow Geller's plan: 53 
Ées Ebs 54 Bg3 Has 55 Sh3 Ébs 56 h5 Ras 
57 g3 Kbs 58 &h4 Eas 59 g4 winning) 53 h5 
(this is the concrete illustration of Geller state- 
ment “Black would be forced to keep his own 
king on h6”; now, 53 Ég5 would be pointless; 
for instance, 53...Éb4 54 g3 Eb2+ 55 BF3 Eh2 
and the position is drawish) 53...Ébl 54 Eg6+ 
&f7 55 Éa6 and once again the control of the 
sixth rank gives White an easy win: 55...Éh1 56 
h6 (threatening h7 followed by Ea8) 56...$g8 
57 Eg6+ &h7 58 Ég5 winning. 

b) If Black wants to prevent the rook from 
going to g5, he must give up the sixth rank: 
50... $g7 51 Ra6 (51 h5 might be even easier) 
and then: 

b1) 51...He3+ (trying to fight against the h- 
pawn from behind) 52 Bf2 Éb3 53 h5 Ébl 54 
h6+ Bf7 55 h7 Eh (55...$g7 loses the f- pawn 
to 56 Éa5) 56 Ea8! and White forces a winning 
pawn ending. 

b2) 51...Zb4 (Black wants to keep the f4- 
pawn under observation, to prevent the activa- 
tion of the king) 52 h5 Éc4 53 h6+ &f7 54 Ea7+ 
(54 h7 Bg7 55 Ea7+ &h8 is rather unclear: 
stalemate positions are possible!) 54... &g6 (af- 
ter 54..$g8 55 EaS White wins the f5-pawn) 
55 h7 Ec8 56 Sh4 Éh8 and now White can get 
a favourable form of the f- and h-pawns end- 
game: 57 g4 fxg4 58 Bxg4 Eb8 59 f5+ BF6 (or 
59...&h6 60 Ke7 Ka8 61 f6 bg6 62 f7 and 
Black cannot fight against both far-advanced 
pawns) 60 &h5 &xf5 (60...Ec8 61 &h6 Eb8 62 
Eg7 Ébl 63 &gsS is also hopeless for Black) 61 
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Ef7+ &e6 62 Bf4 and White reaches a theoreti- 
cal winning position. 

50...&hs (D) 

Geller tries for his third idea: the stalemate. 
While Reshevsky managed to avoid Black's 
first two traps, he was completely unaware of 
the third one. We already know that 50...&g7 
51 h5 is easily winning for White. 
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In fact, only this move throws the win away. 
Reshevsky could still have won this crucial 
game by playing 51 Ka8; for instance: 51...&g6 
(or 51...He3+ 52 &f2 Eb3 53 g3 followed by 
Ég8) 52 Ef8 (threatening h5+) 52... He3+ 53 
dr Ka3 54 g3 (54 h5+ is now a mistake: 
54...d2xh5 55 Exf5+ &g4 with a draw) 54...Kas 
55 Eg8+ def6 (as we know, on 55...&h6 there 
would follow 56 Ég5, while 55...&f7 does not 
really win a tempo: 56 Rg5 keeps the black 
rook busy for just one more move, enough for 
the white king to avoid being pushed back to 
the first rank) 56 &g2 Ha2+ 57 &h3 Eal 58 
gs (White places the h5-square under control 
and prepares the advance of the pawn; as we 
shall see, this will be connected with two dif- 
ferent plans, depending on Black's reactions) 
58...Kbl (Black can prevent the manoeuvre h5, 
Eg6+, Ea6 by playing 58...Ah1+ 59 &g2 Bal 
60 h5 Ha2+ 61 &h3 Hal but then the white 
king has time to advance: 62 Eg6+ Bf7 63 
ch4) 59 h5 Ehl+ 60 bg2 Hal 61 Eg6+ (61 
h6? seems to spoil the win: 61...Ha2+ 62 &h3 
Eal!)61...$f7 62 Eb6 witha familiar position. 

Facing, rather unexpectedly, concrete prob- 
lems, Reshevsky might have been happy to find 
the winning idea, but didn't have the patience 
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or energy left to look for the details. This is why 
I consider 45 h4 an almost decisive mistake. 


51...He3+ 52 &f2 Ea3 (D) 
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e 
&xh4 the endgame is drawish as White's pawns 


are blockaded. However, he doesn't mention 
the move 54 Ég5 with the threat of getting an 
easily winning position with g3+. Black, whose 
king is paralysed just as it will be in the game, 
has at his disposal an echo variation, something 
we have got used to by now: 54... Ha2+ 55 Bf3 
(the king searches for shelter on the abandoned 
black kingside; going to h2 would make no 
sense: Black would play ...&h1+! with a stale- 
mate; approaching the enemy rook would also 
be useless, since the checks would continue 
even with the rook en prise) 55... Ha3+ 56 Be4 
Ea4+ 57 $e5 Ee4+! (but not 57...Exf47, which 
loses to 58 g3+!) 58 &f5 Exf4+! with a draw. 
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53...H03+! 


STALEMATE 67 


Oops! This shock might have cost Reshevsky 6.2 
more than just half a point: he played the final 
part of tournament considerably weaker than he 
had up until that point and, despite Smyslov's 
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Exercises Mm MW. 
6.1 Chigorin — Schlechter 


Ostend 1905 


7 À 7 MM White is obviously winning; was the move 
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Rustemov — Goidin ih VÍ j, cio A 
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Spassky - Keres 
USSR Ch (Baku) 1961 





White simultaneously attacks g6 and a2. The 
black king feels rather unsafe. Black played 
66...Xal. Was this a good idea? 
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7 Perpetual Check 


Perpetual check can arise in various types of 
situations; in none of them is easy to find simi- 
larities with the real world. 

If something has gone wrong for the attack- 
ing side, perpetual check is a possible refuge. 
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Smyslov — Mikenas 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1949 
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White is a pawn down and his compensation 
might look a bit problematic or at least of a vol- 
atile character. Mikenas found an elegant way 
to convert his temporarily better coordination 
into a draw: 

25 &xg6 hxg6 26 Exg6+ &h8 

Apparently, White has achieved less than 
nothing. However, after... 

27 &e3! 

...a draw was agreed. 

Yoclf 

If Black plays 27... txe3, then 28 EYh5+ leads 
to a perpetual, while 27...82-xe3? loses to 28 
&f7. 

27 848 is less effective because of 27... e4 
followed by ... &h7 when Black defends (in the 
tournament book, Alatortsev gives 27... 2.e8(7) 
which loses to 28 Wh6+ &g8 29 2.d6!). 


In positions with mutual attacks on opposite 
sides of the board, the speed of action is of vital 


importance. In the next game, the perpetual 
check came to help Black at a moment when 
White seemed to have won the race to create se- 
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The position is rather unusual, with a strange 
pawn-structure and piece positioning. 

30 Hel 

White played this hoping to create danger- 
ous threats on the back rank. 

What can Black do? His pieces are stuck on 
the queenside and typical pawn moves to open 
the king's position are not really a solution: 
30...h6 31 He8+ &h7 32 Wic2+ g6 33 h5 and 
White's attack breaks through first: 33...a3 34 
hxg6+ fxg6 35 Ee7+ &h8 36 Exg6 Exb2+ 37 
Sal; or 30...g6 31 Ee8+ $g7 32 d5! followed 
by a check on the long diagonal. 

30...Exb2+! 

The alignment of the pieces along the el-a5 
diagonal favours White from a static point of 
view, but not from a dynamic one... The rook is 
obviously taboo. 

31 gal (D) 

Did Black miss this move? All his pieces are 
hanging now, because of the mating threat on 
the back rank. 
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31...Xa2+! 

Not at all! The rook forces perpetual check. 
The idea of such repeated checks on the second 
rank with an undefended but nevertheless in- 
vulnerable rook was illustrated for the first time 
in the brilliant game Steinitz-Von Bardeleben, 
Hastings 1895. The difference is that Steinitz”s 
combination was a winning one. 

Malha 


In the previous examples the initial position 
was more or less equal and the perpetual came 
as a logical consequence. We shall now exam- 
ine a more interesting situation, both techni- 
cally and psychologically. 

In chess, the winning process often requires 
patience; progress is made with small steps. We 
already know from Chapter 6 (Stalemate) that 
concentrating an excessive number of forces on 
a small part of the board (in that case, around 
the enemy king) can have undesired conse- 
quences. We shall see now that rushing in with 
the pieces can also leave their own king without 
sufficient protection. Although the opponent is 
not really in a position to start a mating attack, 
he might use a part of his forces (usually the 
queen) to give a long series of checks, which 
sometimes proves to be perpetual. 

We can conclude that stalemate and perpet- 
ual check find themselves in some sort of sym- 
metry in the philosophical universe of chess. 
They are both consequences of an exaggerated 
aggression and manifest themselves at the op- 
posed poles of the position: the two kings. 

Ihave a wealth of experience with perpetual 
checks, but have never been on the lucky side. 
Here is a typical example: 
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Throughout the whole game, White had me- 
thodically increased his advantage and by now 
he was awaiting resignation from his opponent. 

45... Hg7!? 

When this unexpected move was played, I 
unsuspectingly started grabbing material: 

46 Dxb6?! 

With a minimal analytical effort I would have 
understood the dangers behind such an optimis- 
tic, computer-like, approach and might have 
found 46 Od3! taking full advantage of Black's 
lack of coordination; for instance: 46...8.94 47 
Dxc5 Bxb3 48 Deb+. 

However, I was not psychologically prepared 
for this: “The position looked so winning shortly 
before, that simple solutions should work too” 

46... Wxe5 47 OxaS Wxg5+ 

I was convinced that with such a normal 
placement of most of my pieces there should be 
no problem escaping with my king. 

48 &fi Wgl+ 49 Ge2 Wr+ s0 di Wgl+ 
51 Ed2 Vrg5+ 

Not 51...8f2+ because of 52 £.e2. 

52 &di Wel+ 53 Ed2 Erg5+ 54 f4 (D) 

I had put big hopes into this move. 

54... Wixf4+ 55 $dl 

55 &c2 Wf2+ would get White nowhere. 
Apparently, White has managed to calm things 
down, but Black's next move came as a cold 
shower: 

55... Hxe4!! 

Blackºs position has become so strong that he 
can allow himself to make a quiet move. White's 
e-pawn was obstructing the communication 
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between some important lines and diagonals; 
by eliminating it, Black renews the threat of 
perpetual check. At the same time, White is not 
really given time to breathe: he must somehow 
defend his knight. Otherwise, his material ad- 
vantage would vanish almost completely. 

56 &dS? 

White places the long diagonal under con- 
trol, but leaves the d3-square without sufficient 
cover. 56 &Ic7 is necessary, although calculat- 
ing everything until the end would have been 
practically impossible: 56... &h1+ 57 &d2 (57 
Bc2 Hh2+ 58 cl Erh6+) 57... Eh6+! (diago- 
nal checks are very effective in such situations; 
itis easy to verify that White can defend against 
other moves) 58 &c3 He3+ (D) and now White 


must make an important decision. 
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a) 59 8&d3? allows a relatively simple draw 
by 59... H/d4+. Therefore White should move 
his king, but to which square? 

b) 59 &b2º (although the king should obvi- 
ously be aiming for the al-square, this direct try 








fails to cause Black problems) 59... H/d2+ 60 
Sal (60 Fc2? loses the queen: 60...&d4+ 61 
&b3 &a4+) 60... EraS+! (after 60...8.d4+7 6] 
Éb2 Black cannot win the material back, be- 
cause White would get a decisive counterattack 
against the black king) 61 Ba2 &d4+ 62 Eb2 
Ee 1+ 63 $bl FaS+ and White should take the 
draw rather than put his last piece on a passive 
position with 64 £a2?, when 64...8.f7 brings 
Black out on top. 

c) 59 Sc2!. Only this move, suggested by 
Graham Burgess, keeps White on the winning 
track. The idea is to choose a different, less di- 
rect, route to al, in order to force the black 
queen to check from less favourable squares: 
59... Wr2+ 60 Bdl Egl+ 61 Gd2 Erg5+ (diag- 
onal checks again; the importance of having 
an extra piece back in the game, namely the 
knight, is illustrated in the lines 61... Wf2+ 62 
Be2 Ef4+ 63 Bc2!, when 63... &.a4 is impossi- 
ble in view of 64 De6+, and 61... &h2+ 62 &e2 
Wixd6+ 63 Dd5, when White should win) 62 
Bc2 Eg2+ 63 Bc3 Wg3+ 64 Bb2 Wf2+ (this 
square is much worse than the d2-square, as in 
line *b”) 65 Bal $&.d4+ 66 Eb2. Now the king 
has reached complete safety. Black's only re- 
maining idea is to simplify to an endgame, 
where the reduced number of pawns would of- 
fer some drawing chances. However, with pre- 
cise play, White should win: 

cl) The spectacular 66...8.f7!? fails to draw 
by just one tempo: 67 £.xf7 Exb2+ 68 Exb2 
Bxb2+ 69 bxb2 Bxf7 70 Bc3 h5 71 Bd4 h4 
72 “5d5! and White manages to regroup in the 
most efficient way: 72...$e8 73 Af6+ Sds 74 
cs h3 75 Dg4 easily winning. 

c2) 66... 8d7 67 Ba? Exb2+ 68 Exb2 
&xb2 69 &xb2 h5 (if 69...$g7 then 70 2e6! 
winning on the spot) 70 de6+ followed by the 
centralization of the king. 

Although technically speaking, 56 £.d5 was 
the decisive mistake, from a practical point of 
view we should put the blame on 46 )xb6; the 
subtleties connected with the king's route to al 
are very difficult to notice during the game. 

56... Hdd+ 57 Bel? 

White is pushing things too far. He should 
have taken a draw with 57 Be2 Ef2+. 

57... Wigl+? 

Focused on reaching a draw, Black misses 
his chance to take revenge for all his suffering 
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from the previous part of the game. A stronger 
line is 57...8f4+! (diagonal check again!) 58 
&b2 (other moves lose the queen to ...£2.a4) 
58... Bd2+ 59 Bal (after 59 Wic2 White loses 
the queen to an already familiar mechanism: 
59...8.d4+ 60 Eb3 Ra4+) 59...Rd4+ 60 Eb2 
&xb2+ 61 Bxb2 Widl+! (it is important to 
drive the queen away from the long diagonal 
before taking the bishop) 62 Erbl ExdS and 
Black has good winning chances. 

58 &b2 Wd4+ 

58... Hf2+ is also good. 

59 Wic3 2.a3+! 60 Pc2 Lad4+ 61 Eb3 Hedg+ 
62 Wd3 Fc6+ Ya-2 

After 63 &dl Whl+ 64 Be2 Wg2+ 65 Bel 
&b4+ 66 &dl Egl+ the king finds no peace. 


In the previous game, the black queen had im- 
portant support from the two bishops. The next 
example is even more revealing for the effective- 
ness of the strongest piece in such situations: the 
queen does the whole job almost alone. 
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Rogozenko — Marin 
Internet rpd 2003 
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Black”s position is obviously losing. More- 
over, he had very little time left. 

25... Exb2!? 

It was, of course, impossible to calculate in 
Just a few seconds whether the acceptance of 
the sacnifice would lead to a perpetual, but 1 
knew this was my best practical chance. 

26 &g2 

For the moment, White resists the tempta- 
tion and improves the position of the king. The 
threat of B/xe8 is serious now. 


26... es 

Offering White a second chance... 

27 Exe8? 

which he can't resist taking. In spite of 
having plenty of time at his disposal, he might 
have let himself be guided by general consider- 
ations such as: the white pieces are well de- 
fended, the knight controls important squares, 
the bishop is pinned; the king should therefore 
escape somehow. 

27.. Be4+ 28 &f1 

The king has to start walking. After 28 f3 
Black reaches a draw without any difficulty: 
28.. Wyc2+ 29 &f1 Eidl+ 30 Ef2 Bid2+ 31 fl 
Eid1+ 32 Bg2 Ec2+ 33 Bh3 Wrs+. 

28... Ec4+? 

28.. Wh1+ 29 be2 We4+ 30 Gd2 HidS+ is 
the correct way to reach a position from the 
comment on Black's 31ist move. 

29 Bel? 

Returning the favour. 29 &gl wins. 

29.. Ecl+ 30 Be? Wc2+ 31 Ge3 (D) 

There is no escape on the weakened light 
squares on the black kingside: 31 Bf3 Wd3+ 32 
gsm Wrs+ 33 BhS Wg6+ 34 gg f5+ win- 
ning the queen. 
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Black is also thinking in general terms: in 
As we shall see, this move doesn't let the 
34 &c3 Wf3+ 35 cPd2 (there is no escape on a4 


ua ND E 
Zell 

31... Fcl+?! 
such situations, diagonal checks are usually the 
most effective. 
draw slip away yet, but 31... 8$/b3+ is more pre- 
cise; for instance: 32 &d4 Wdl+ 33 bc4 Wds+ 
either: 35 &b2 We2+ 36 &b3 Wdl+! and, al- 
though pinned, the bishop is alive!) 35...8/d5+ 
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(Black keeps checking from a distance of two 
squares; this mechanism resembles a medieval 
dance, with the white king and the black queen 
turning around a centre of symmetry situated 
on d3) 36 Bc2 WaZ+ 37 Bc3 Wal+ 38 bc4 
Eya2+ (diagonal checks are opportune now, 
when there is the danger of covering the king 
with the knight) 39 &d3 Wb1+ and the king has 
already exhausted all his escape possibilities. 

The main drawback of 31.. $cl+ is that in 
the main line presented below the concrete cir- 
cumstances will change more than once, re- 
quiring Black to adapt himself to them again 
and again. This is hardly desirable for the de- 
fending side, especially in time-trouble, be- 
cause the risk of going wrong increases. 

32 &d3 

32 &f3 is a shorter transposition to the game. 

32... Midl+ 33 &c3 Fel+ 

As we know, 33... $f3+ is more precise. 

34 &d3 Wdl+ 35 be3 Wel+ 36 BF3 1-0 

The game came to a sudden end here, when 
Black overstepped the time-limit. However, I 
could have fought on (because we had an incre- 
ment of 5 seconds every move) if [had found an 
unexpected check in time: 

36... 8hl+ 

36... BYd1+ is of little use: 37 &g2 EdS+ 38 
£3 Bid2+ 39 &h3 and the king escapes. 

37 Pg4 Wed+ 38 Exg5 

The elimination of this pawn will make the 
f4- and h4-squares available to the king. How- 
ever, as we shall see below, Black can take ad- 
vantage of the clearance of the cl-h6 diagonal. 

38...Brs+ 

There is a significant difference between this 
move and 38...h6+. Although both moves lead to 
a draw, 38...h6+ allows more than one method 
of reaching it: 39 &hS Wf5+ 40 &h4 Frgs+ 41 
&h3 Ers+ 42 dg? We4+ 43 &fl and here 
Black should stick to the mechanism mentioned 
above: 43.. Eh] + 44 Be? Be4+ 45 bd? Eids+ 
46 Be3 Wb3+ (46... Be5+, as in the main line, 
is entirely possible) and the f4-square is of little 
use: 47 P4 Eic4+. 

39 &h4 Wr6+ 40 &h3 Wrs+ 41 Dg2 Wed+ 
42 &f1 Whl+ 43 Pe? Wed+ 44 Dd2 Eds+ 45 
Be3 Wes+! 

With the g5-pawn missing, 45... &b3+? is 
bad: 46 Sf4 Eic4+ 47 BgS! h6+? (relatively 
better is 47.. $ic5+ 48 &h4 Eixf2, but White 


can then secure a better ending with 49 $xf7+) 
48 &f6! and White wins. 

46 $d3 Wrs+ 

with a draw. 


We have seen how many subtleties are hid- 
den behind what might seem a game of cat and 
mouse. There is no wonder that in some cases 
the king can escape after precise play. In spite 
of the final outcome, the next game is one of my 
favourites. 
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M. Gurevich — Marin 
Batumi Ech 2002 


Black has just blundered a whole knight, and 
his king is under strong attack. However, the 
game is not over yet. 

71... Lxg3+! 

Gurevich was very surprised by this move 
and spent almost all his time on trying to under- 
stand what was going on. 

72 Eh3! 

With his move, White forces the queen to 
check from unfavourable squares. Instead, 72 
Sxg3 Wf4+ 73 Gg2 Wxg4+ leads to an imme- 
diate draw, since 74 BFT? loses the rook to 
74... Bic4+. 

72..8h1+ 73 &xg3 Wgl+ 74 Sf3 Whl+75 
ez 

After 75 $e3 Wel+ the king cannot cross 
the d-file. 

75... Bed + 76 &d2 Wxbd+ 77 Pd3 Wbl+ 
78 Bc4 (D) 

78... 8b3+ 

The variation starting with this move is the 
fruit of a sleepless night following the defeat. I 
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showed it to several players present in Batumi 
and some of them seem to have liked it so much 
that they published it in several magazines, for- 
getting to mention the initial source. 

Gurevich himself didn't look very convinced 
next morning when I told him that after the best 
defence from my part he would have won only 
with a study-like variation. He needed one more 
day to check everything before agreeing with 
me. 

During the game, however, I was already con- 
vinced that the position was drawish and when I 
saw Gurevich's last move I thought that he had 
blundered the rook. I enjoyed the situation for a 
few seconds before playing 78... 8/f1+7?, but 
got a cold shower: 79 Eid3 Eicl+ 80 &b5 1-0. 

79 bes Wic2+ 80 &b5 We2+ 81 bas 

After the careless 81 &b6? (trying to win 
time) 81...8xf2+ the position is drawish. The 
difference can be seen in the main line. 

81... Hel+ 82 &xa4 

This pawn has to be eliminated before switch- 
ing to the main plan. 

82... Bal+ 83 &b5 Wfl+ 84 bes! 

This is the only way to avoid the perpetual. 

84... Exa6 

84.. Bxf2+ loses to 85 &d6, but now White 

simplifies into a winning pawn ending: 

85 Ed6+! 

Itis here where the presence of the f-pawn is 

important. 








Exercises 
7.1 
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Blackburne — Steinitz 
London (10) 1863 








Black has good control of the centre and has 
an advantage. White's chances are on the king- 
side. Blackburne played 34 Éh4. Should Black 
force the exchange of queens with 34... &e2? 
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Cuba 1995 
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Both kings are exposed, but White's attack 
seems to be more dangerous. What would you 
do with Black? 
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Marin — Timoshenko 
Tallinn 1989 


Slightly irritated by Black's unwillingness to 
resign, White missed the opportunity to win a 
fourth pawn with 51 2)xg4 and played a weaker 
move: 

51 Dc4?! 

Black wasn't attracted, of course, by the knight 
endgame and preferred to harass the white king: 

51...Ef6 

What would you do now? I decided to play 
“safe”: 

52 gl 

Instead, 52 Éc8+ followed by 53 d6 would 
have won easily. Is there any hope for Black 
now? 


8 The Soul of Chess 


And he said, hear now my words: ifthere be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself 
known unto him in a vision, and will speak unto 
him in a dream. 

(NUMBERS 12; 6) 


The title of “World Chess Champion” wasn't 
formally introduced until 1886, but even before 
then people had an idea about who was the best 
chess-player of the moment. In the second half 
of the 18th century, Philidor was considered the 
unofficial champion. 

A favourite musician of the royal courts and 
one of the founders of the Comic Opera in 
Paris, Philidor had also acquired an extremely 
broad education. There is no wonder that he 
tried to bring more coherence and harmony to 
his favourite game; the chaotic character of 
most of the games played by his contemporar- 
ies didn't satisfy his aesthetic sense. People of 
his time did not, however, really understand 
Philidor's new views; they considered them to 
be just some eccentricities that, after all, the 
best player of the day could be allowed to mani- 
fest. 

The essential role played by the pawns in a 
chess game was Philidor's most important dis- 
covery. In his books and articles, he tried to 
demonstrate this with instructive examples such 
as the following: 


Philidor 


Instructional game 1749 


1e4e52 £c4 205 3 3 OF6 4 dá exdá 5 cxd4 
&b6 6 Dc3 0-0 7 Z)ge2 c6 8 Rd3 d5 9 e5 Des 
10 £e3 f6 11 Wd2 fxes 12 dxes £e6 13 DÍ4 
He7 14 &xb6 axb6 15 0-0 Ad7 16 2)xe6 
Exe6 17 14 Dc7 18 Eael g6 19 h3 dá 20 Des 
h6 21 b3 b5 22 g4 2d5 23 Dg3 De3 (D) 

24 Éxe3 dxe3 25 Exe3 Exa2 26 Zel Wxb3 
27 Wes Ee6 28 f5 gxf5 29 gxf5 Hds 30 
Exds+ cxd5 31 &.xb5 Ab6 32 f6 Éb2 33 &d3 
BET 34 LES Grc4 35 hs Eg8+ 36 Lg4 DA2 
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37 e6+ Pg6 38 17 Ef8 39 Df4+ bg7 40 &h5 
1-0 


As we see, for the sake of creating two mo- 
bile connected pawns, Philidor was ready to 
sacrifice material, something that people usu- 
ally did only to get chances for a direct attack. 
Lacking practical material (databases were not 
available then), the great chess-player and mu- 
sician couldn't give to his theory a more gen- 
eral character and he considered the creation of 
a mass of connected pawns as a purpose in it- 
self. 

It is remarkable, however, that his famous 
statement “pawns are the soul of chess” never 
lost its validity; nowadays it forms part of our 
basic knowledge. In a certain sense, Philidor 
could be compared with the Old Testament”s 
prophets, who were able to foresee things that 
were going to happen many centuries later, but 
couldn't understand them entirely. Therefore, 
they had to describe them using words and no- 
tions available in their times; even so, the audi- 
ence found the announced events difficult to 
believe. 

Ishall now try to emphasize the most impor- 
tant aspects of pawn play from the perspective 
of our main theme in this book, defence. 

The most dangerous attacks are those based 
on a combined action of the pawns and pieces. 
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The perfect scenario would be to open some 
lines and/or diagonals and immediately occupy 
them with his own pieces. For the attacking 
side it is essential to maintain a balance be- 
tween these two components. We shall see how 
ineffective (or even risky in a boomerang-like 
sense) it can be to push the pawns without suffi- 
cient support or to rush in with the pieces with- 
out the previous intervention of the infantry. 

Let's take the first situation. For the defender, 
the traditional recommendation is to refrain 
from pawn moves on the side where the oppo- 
nent is planning an attack. However, practice 
provides us with surprisingly many exceptions, 
mainly because attacks are not always carried 
out in the best way. Here are two remarkable 
examples: 
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The opening has just come to an end; both 
sides need only to connect the rooks in order to 
complete their development. However, White's 
attention was distracted by his attacking pros- 
pects on the kingside. Since 13 f5 is not possi- 
ble because of 13...0)xes, he played: 

13 9xc6?! 

Looking at it from a general point of view, 
this is an obvious concession, helping Black to 
improve the position of his pieces. As often 
happens, tactics will prove the correctness of 
the general principles. More logical is 13 $f3 
planning KEad1 and $&g3, combining pressure in 
the centre with a possible attack against the 
king. In this case, White's chances are prefera- 
ble. 


13...2.xc6 14 15?! 

Nimzowitsch compared an enemy unblock- 
aded pawn (d5 in our case) with a dangerous of- 
fender who has to be safely imprisoned (14 
$.d4) while half-measures such as permanent 
surveillance (from e3) tend to be insufficient. 
Murray knew this, of course, but he had man- 
aged to work out some nice tactical lines in case 
of an immediate attempt at escape by the pris- 
oner: 14...d47 15 f6! Dxd3 (or 15...dxe3 16 
&xh7+! $xh7 17 Wh5+ $g8 18 $g5 and Black 
can avoid mate only with huge material losses) 
16 $g4 g6 17 Eh4 Res 18 fxe7 Exe7 19 £g5 
Wyf8 20 Eixd4 with a clear advantage for White. 

I shall allow myself a short digression here. 
Generally, there are two tendencies of thinking 
in chess. 

The first one is to rely on basic principles 
and try to prove them with concrete calculation 
of variations. This method is relatively safe, in 
the sense that it contains a low degree of risk of 
errors. At the same time, it allows a better ad- 
ministration of time and energy during the game. 
It is true that in certain cases, some hidden 
resources of the positions could escape the at- 
tention of the player employing this method. 
However, it largely depends on one's ability to 
apply the principles and, in the end, on one's in- 
tuition. 

The other possible direction is to rely mainly 
on calculation. Once a nice complex of varia- 
tions has been worked out, the player tries to 
convince himself that the principle he's violat- 
ing doesn't apply in that case (or else he simply 
decides not to worry about such issues). This 
is not a very economical attitude, but it suits 
young players, given their resources of energy 
and optimism. Itcan sometimes lead to incredi- 
ble discoveries. When this approach fails, the 
punishment usually comes before the main 
branch of variations and consists of a surpris- 
ingly simple move. 

Lam more of an adept of the first direction, 
but I have to confess that I have gone astray 
more than once by adopting the second one. 

Returning from the abstract world to the 
concrete situation on the board, 14 &d4 is more 
prudent. White only needs one tempo to launch 
an attack with f5 or to consolidate by defending 
the e4-square with $f3, but this tempo had 
been thrown away on the 13th(!) move. Black 
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would play 14...e4 interfering with the d3- 
bishop”s diagonal. After 15 &xe4 dxe4 the e4- 
pawn is not so easy to win, just as in certain 
lines of the Sicilian; for instance: 16 a3 (16 Kel 
allows 16...8.b4, when Black has little to fear) 
16... $c7 17 We2 b5 18 Eacl (this pawn would 
have been hanging after 18 Axe4) 18...Efd8 19 
We3 Wb7 20 Efel b4! 21 axb4 Erxb4 and Black 
has reached a dynamic balance. 
14...0xd3 15 Wxd3 (D) 
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So, what's wrong with the d4-square? The 
threat of f6 looks strong while ...exf5 is an obvi- 
ous concession. 

15...86!! 

Murray must have been very impressed by 
this unexpected move; I took the double excla- 
mation mark from his comments for Informat- 
or. Suddenly, White cannot maintain his central 
positions. 

16 exf6 

16 &d4 is a belated attempt to stabilize the 
position: 16...fxe5 17 &xe5 d4. Murray ends 
his variation here, mentioning that Black takes 
next move on f5, with a clear advantage. He 
might have overlooked that he could play 18 
£.xd4, based on the fact that after 18...Hxf5 19 
Éxf5 exf5 20 Wxf5 the other black rook is 
hanging. Instead, the superior 18...8.f6 neutral- 
izes the white bishop and leads to a situation 
similar to the game: 19 £.xf6 E'xf6 20 fxe6 (20 
Eic4? loses to 20...8.xg2+!) 20.. Bxe6. 

16... 2.xf6 17 fxe6 dd! 

The light-squared bishop, initially placed on 
the passive d7-square, now becomes a most 
dangerous attacking piece, and also keeps the 
enemy knight under control. 











18 e7 Eixe7 19 &xd4 E xd4 20 Exd4 Ergs 

Black's pressure against g2 and (in many 
cases) c2 more than compensates for the slight 
material deficit. White managed to hold a draw, 
though not without difficulties. 


In the next example, the front of action was 
much broader, but the essence of it was very 


much the same. 
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Korchnoi — Spassky 
Kiev Ct (4) 1968 














Although there is no direct contact yet be- 
tween the enemy pieces or pawns, the tension 
makes itself felt. 

Both sides have concentrated a significant 
number of forces on the side where they are go- 
ing to attack; the position is likely to explode at 
any moment. Compared to other openings (such 
as the French and the King's Indian) where the 
attacks are carried out by pushing the pawns in 
front of the king, there is a significant differ- 
ence: the centre is not fully blocked yet. This 
suggests that both players need to be somewhat 
cautious; before starting their own attack, it 
would be wise to take preventive measures 
against the opponent's actions. 

White has already done this, by playing an 
early g3 in order to discourage a later ...f4. 
However, this move has seriously affected the 
elasticity of the pawn-structure on this side of 
the board, by weakening the f3-square. 

From this point of view, Black is in a better 
situation: his queenside pawns are more flexi- 
ble. Black also has slightly better development. 
In order to proceed with his queenside play, 
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White still needs to connect his rooks and trans- 

fer his king to a2. Instead of waiting for the 

impressive white pawn formation to start ad- 

vancing, Spassky prepares to meet it halfway. 
14...c6!? 

In his notes to the game in the book Matchi 
Pretendentov 1968 Korchnoi shows that he 
was deeply impressed by Spassky's play in this 
phase of the game. 

15 h3?! (D) 

During the game, however, he seems not to 
have understood his opponent's idea. This is 
excusable, since with so many white minor 
pieces on the queenside it is hard to believe that 
Black could push more pawns and remain un- 
punished. 

The idea of playing a prophylactic move is 
correct, but Korchnoi chose the wrong wing! It 
was essential to provide as much support as 
possible to the far-advanced pawns in view of 
the imminent collision. Better in this sense is 15 
&bl; if Black plays as in the game he can't 
achieve the same configuration: 15...b6 16 Ba2 
a5 17 bxaS bxa5 18 Ebl Éfb8 19 Ad2, and here 
19...0g4 fails to bother White; after 20 Exb8+ 
Éxb8 21 b3 planning h3, £e2 and Ébl the 
weakness of the a5-pawn makes itself felt. 
Moreover, as a consequence of the exchange of 
one pair of rooks, the plan based on ...Eb4 
would be less viable, because White could con- 
sider taking the rook without risking falling un- 
der attack. 
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15...b6! 

The purpose of Black's previous move be- 
comes clear now. If played directly, 14...b6 
would have weakened c6 in a similar way that 











g3 did with the f3-square; White could have 
taken advantage of it and achieved a favourable 
queenside configuration by playing 15 b5 or 15 
ds. 
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The culmination of a very unusual plan in- 
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deed. White is forced to define the pawn-struc- 
ture earlier than he would have liked to. This is 


a perfect illustration of Nimzowitsch's asser- 
tion that an unsupported pawn majority (or, in a 
more general sense, formation) is likely to be- 
come the object of an attack. 

17 bxas5 

Consistent but risky. After the more prudent 
17 b5 Black would achieve his primary aim, of 
blocking the queenside and leaving White's mi- 
nor pieces without scope, by playing 17...c5. 
Later, he could have concentrated all his forces 
on the kingside, in a slow pawn attack. How- 
ever, judging from the later course of the game, 
this might have been a relatively better option 
for White. (Curiously, in his notes for Infor- 
mator, Tal attaches an exclamation mark to 17 
bs and only considers 17...cxb5 18 &xb5 with 
an obvious advantage for White.) Black is also 
perfectly prepared for what seems to be White's 
only possible active plan: 18 dxc5 dxc5 19 9)d5 
&Dxd5 20 cxdS and now the knight can jump to 
the perfect blockade square: 20...9d6!. 

17...bxa5 18 &bl 

The king has problems finding a safe square. 
Tal recommends 18 Ea2 Efb8 19 &c2 as a pos- 
sible improvement, but I don't think this would 
have changed the character of the game too 
much; for instance, 19... 8Yd8 (this move is nec- 
essary to defend the a5-pawn) 20 &bl Eb4! 21 
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&.xb4 (or 21 c5 $e6 and the queen is badly 
placed on a2) 21...axb4 22 dl c5! when 23 
dxc5? fails to 23...Exa4 24 Eb2 dxc5 25 Dxcs5 
DdS with a strong attack. 

18...Efb8 19 &a2 (D) 
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19..Dg5?! 

Finding such an original (even revolution- 
ary, 1 would say) plan over the board usually 
requires a lot of energy. Besides, the natural 
creative joy after having worked out the general 
features is an additional source of stress. 

This explains why Spassky's play in the next 
phase of the game is rather hesitant. It is clear 
that he had intended the exchange sacrifice on 
b4 from the moment he played 15...b6; other- 
wise his whole queenside play would have 
made little sense, leaving the a5-pawn weak 
and helping White develop his attack on that 
side of the board. However, he didn't choose 
the best concrete way of crowning his plan. 

Better is 19...Kb4! not fearing 20 2xasS (the 
only attempt to take advantage of Black's move- 
order) 20...c5 21 Db3 Ebxa4! 22 Oxa4d Éxad 
with a strong attack; for instance, 23 al d8 
and the knights intend to march in tandem to 
d8/d7 and c6/b6. With his last move, Spassky 
manifested his intention to wait for White to 
play Ébl before planting his own rook on b4, 
but weakened the a2-g8 diagonal and drives the 
knight away from the queenside. 

20 Ebl Eb4 21 Dd2?! 

This is similar to positional capitulation. 
Black's inaccuracy could have been exploited 
with 21 c5! as suggested by Korchnoi. One of 
his lines continues 21...2.e6 (the point is that 
the otherwise desirable move 21...d5 would 


allow 22 £xb4; with the long dark diagonal 
safely blocked, White would easily repel the at- 
tack with 22...axb4 23 Qdl Eixad+ 24 Eb2 fol- 
lowed by Hal) 22 cxd6 Ef7 23 Ehcl c5 24 
Bxb4 axb4 25 Db5 Ad7 26 Bb2 c4 27 Eixcd! 
&xc4 28 Exc4 De6 29 Dc7 Be8 30 aS with 
strong compensation for the queen. Although 
there is a lot of room for improvements, it is 
clear that the position is double-edged. “Unlike 
in the game” as Korchnoi laments. 


21...c5 (D) 
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Black has managed to consolidate on the 
dark squares. Even if it did not lead to an im- 
mediate loss of the a4-pawn, White could not 
seriously consider taking on b4: the pressure on 
the long diagonal and the a-file would be too 
strong. 

22 d5 

Korchnoi tries to keep the position closed, 
although he will not manage to build a reliable 
fortress. Tal gives the following line: 22 dxc5 
dxc5 23 DbS DT 24 Ebdi Des 25 Dbi DA3! 
26 &xd3 exd3 27 Exd3 De4 (27...Exc4! is 
even better) with a strong attack. 

22...h5 23 Obs OY7 

A clear sign that, apart from its tactical draw- 
backs, 19...0)g5 was nota very useful move. 

24 Ebdl Des 

Black has a clear advantage. As Korchnoi 
points out, Spassky should have transferred one 
of the knights to b6, putting White in a critical 
situation. The rest of the game is not too rele- 
vant; Spassky played without a clear plan (see 
the comment on the 19th move) and even al- 
lowed his opponent a tactical win at one point. 
Korchnoi missed his chance and the game was 
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adjoumned; later, Spassky managed to convert 
his advantage into a win. 


We shall now examine the other extreme sit- 
uation: instead of using a vanguard of pawns, 
the attacker throws his pieces into the front line 
of the battle. Such an approach can be success- 
ful if the opponent's position already contains 
major weaknesses, but against a compact struc- 
ture combined with a cold-blooded defence it is 
likely to fail. Let's see two typical examples. 


Korchnoi — Karpov 
Baguio City Wch (21) 1978 


1c4 26 2 Dc3 e6 3 13 ds 4 dá Re7 5 f4 

This variation puts less pressure on the black 
centre than the more popular 5 £2.g5, but is not 
without poison. White intends to develop his 
pieces naturally and to keep a solid pawn-struc- 
ture, which generally leaves him with the easier 
middlegame play. 

5...0-0 6 €3 c5 7 dxc5 &xc5 8 Éic2 Dc6 9 
Edi Wa5 10 a3 Ze8 (D) 
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Igor Zaitsev has been “responsible” for sev- 
eral explosive novelties introduced in practice 
by Karpov throughout his career. 11...dxc4 from 
Timman-Karpov, Montreal 1979 and 11 dg5 
from the tenth game of the match against Kor- 
chnoi in Baguio 1978 are two of the most fa- 
mous. A general characteristic of these new 
ideas was a dangerous attack started like thun- 
der from a blue sky and carried out mainly with 
the pieces. 

Although played one move earlier than the 
previously mentioned novelties, 10...Ze8 is no 











exception from the general rule. The only dif- 
ference is that White”s position is solid enough 
to resist such a radical plan. 

11 2d2 e5 12 8.85 Dd4 

This is the key move in Zaitsev's plan. 
12...d47 loses material without sufficient com- 
pensation: 13 0b3 Fb6 14 Da4 B.b4+ 15 axb4 
Exb4+ 16 d2. 

13 Wbl! 

Karpov's team might have underestimated 
this cold-blooded move. They might have re- 
lied on Korchnoi's legendary readiness to ac- 
cept any material sacrifice, but underestimated 
his capacity to find the best move in a given sit- 
uation. After 13 exd4?! Filip gives 13...exd4+ 
14 De2 De4 with strong compensation. In his 
best games collection, Korchnoi continues the 
variation with a few more moves: 15 &.h4 8.5 
16 b4 'xa3 17 bxc5 d3 18 Eicl Elas 19 13 03 
and Black is winning. 

After the text-move, Black faces a difficult 
task: he has to maintain the initiative for a long 
time; otherwise, the weaknesses left behind by 
the pawns would leave White with a clear ad- 
vantage. It is very instructive that the appar- 
ently active black knight, which marked the 
*official” start of the assault, is now standing in 
the way ofits own pawns: the reverse of the per- 
fect attacking scenario mentioned before. 

13...£.€5 14 2d3 (D) 
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14...e4 

This apparently forceful move has the draw- 
back of leaving the black bishop slightly mis- 
placed on f5. Itis possible that Karpov rejected 
14...8xd3 because it would further weaken the 
light squares. However, things would be not 
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entirely clear: 15 E'xd3 de4! (this move makes 
a significant difference compared to the game: 
the knight avoids the strategically unpleasant 
threat £.xf6 and leaves the bishop out of play 
on g5) and then: 

a) 16cxd5 2)xg5 seems to work out well for 
Black; for instance, 17 b4 E'xa3 18 bxc5 Ead8 
and the pressure becomes stronger and stron- 
ger. The immediate threat is ...Zxd5 while 19 
h4 is strongly met by 19...)ge6! when the 
knight seems to be taboo: 20 dxe6?! Of3+ 21 
Dxf3 Bxd3 22 Exd3 e4 23 ext7+ &xf7 with a 
material advantage for Black. 

b) 16 Sexe4 dxe4 17 Fixes Db3 18 Eic2 
Dxd2 19 Exd2. Filip assesses that White has a 
clear advantage here, but things are not so sim- 
ple. Black can shut the white bishop out of play 
with 19...f6 20 &h4 and then start an attack 
against the c4-pawn, taking advantage of the 
slightly unfavourable white queenside struc- 
ture: 20...82.f8 (or 20...82e7!? overprotecting f6) 
21 0-0 Zac8. In a certain sense, the situation 
would be similar to the game: even if White 
loses the pawn back, he will have nice control 
of the light squares. The significant difference 
is that the white bishop faces serious problems 
coming back into play; the most desirable way 
to do that would be &.xf6!, but this is not so 
simple to achieve; for instance, 22 Ed7 (this 
could be premature; 22 Éfdl might be a better 
idea and in principle I would prefer White) 
22.. a6 23 b3 Hed8 24 Bfdl Exd7 25 Exd7 
Exa3 26 &xf6? Ec7!. 

15 £c2 

Korchnoi mentions that 15 &fl might be 
even stronger, because Black would lose mate- 
rial; from a practical point of view, however, the 
game continuation is better. 

15..9xc2+ 16 xc2 (D) 

Black has been forced to exchange his appar- 
ently strong knight; this marks the end of the at- 
tack. He is not under immediate danger, but 
White has very pleasant play around the numer- 
ous squares weakened as a consequence of the 
early aggression. 

16..Wa6 

Karpov is concerned about preventing his 
kingside structure from being spoiled with £xf6; 
other moves also fail to equalize: 16...d4?! 17 
Db3 d3 18 Gxas dxc2 19 Écl winning a pawn; 
or 16...dxc4 17 £xf6 gxf6 when White has the 
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strong 18 0-0! threatening Axc4, DdS, Axe4 
or even b4 (Korchnoi). 

17 E xf6 Wxf6 18 Db3 2 d6 19 Exds Hes 
20 23d4 HcS8 21 ExeS Eixe5 22 Axtf5 Wixfs 23 
0-0 

With the king still in the centre, 23 Exe4? 
would be bad: 23... Exe4 24 Axe4 Exc4 25 
Dc3 &xa3! with an advantage for Black. 

23...Hxc4 24 Edi (D) 
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Underlining Black”s lack of coordination. 

24... Eres 

This move has been unanimously criticized, 
but Korchnoi demonstrates that other continua- 
tions wouldn't have solved Black's problems: 
24... 82.e7 25 Ed4! Exdá 26 exd4 Frgs 27 Dxe4 
Eds 28 Dg3! (Filip only gives the line 28 
Ed3?! Ea2 with equality) 28... Bxd4 29 As 
Eds 30 Dxe7+ Wixe7 31 Bic8+ WB 32 Exb7 
with a winning endgame; or 24...8.f8 25 Éd8 
with an obvious advantage for White. 

25 g3 a6 26 Eb3 b5 27 a4 Eb4 28 Eids 
Eixds 29 Eixd5 A F8 30 axb5 
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White won a pawn and, 30 moves later, the 
game. 


The following example is not without mis- 
takes but in general terms it features a similar 
picture. The game was played shortly before 
Tony's premature death. 


Miles - Marin 
Internet rpd 2001 


1 dá dó 2 913 f5 3 BIS Df6 4 3 

Thave had the occasion to play several games 
with Tony, both over the board and on the 
Internet. I noticed that he usually aimed for 
solid pawn-structures; although his openings 
sometimes seemed a bit unpretentious, in the 
long term they gave him the possibility of 
proving his excellent technique. Some readers 
might protest, mentioning the good old days 
when Tony was the noble knight of the Sicilian 
Dragon. I would answer that in the Dragon the 
dangers are of a tactical nature, but from a 
structural point of view, Black has no weak- 
nesses; therefore, this cannot be considered an 
exception in Tony's creative universe. 

4...g6 5 h3 2.g7 6 c4 0:07 203 906 8 Lez 
Des (D) 
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The safest method of equalizing. Black opens 
the diagonal of the bishop, so that he can play 
the thematic ...e5. However, the game took a 
rather unexpected course: 

9 Dxed?! fxed 10 Ad2 Dxda! 

Tony missed tricks like this surprisingly of- 
ten, especially in his last years. However, his 
usually solid structure acted in a similar way to 
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the acrobat's safety-net, avoiding fatal conse- 
quences even in case of an accident. 

1 9xed 2F5 12 &d3 ds 

Carried away by the euphoria, I started ad- 
vancing my pawns, without even considering 
the possibility of moving a piece backwards. It 
might have been wiser to play 12...0)e6 (as we 
shall see, this is not a signal for retreat; the 
knight only clears the way for the d-pawn with 
tempo) 13 Bd2 d5 (13...)xf4 leads to an egual 
position after 14 exf4 &.h6 15 DgS) 14 63 d4! 
and Black maintains the initiative. 

13 903 

The best way to maintain the stability of the 
position. After 13 cxd5 BixdS 14 Écl Q)e6! or 
13 25 b6 Black is clearly on top. 

13...e5 (D) 
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The situation is similar to what we saw in the 
game Korchnoi-Karpov: although invulnerable 
for the moment, the knight stands in the pawn's 
way without creating any concrete threat. 

14 &h2?! 

This looks a bit like playing with fire. Tony 
wanted to keep his bishop on a safe square, but 
leaving the g2-square without sufficient de- 
fence is rather risky with development incom- 
plete. Safer is 14 2.g3 when Black has to find 
the following path to approximate equality: 
14... 2xd3 15 Bxd3 e4 16 Édl (the more am- 
bitious 16 Bd2 DS 17 cxd5 is strongly an- 
swered by 17...0)xg3 18 fxg3 &xc3 followed 
by 19..Hg5) 16..085! 17 Erxds+ Exds 18 
cxd5 xg3 19 fxg3 &xc3+ 20 bxc3 Éf5 and 
White”s extra pawn doesn't have too much sig- 
nificance. 

14.895! 15 £g3 dxc4? 
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I wanted to keep the knight on d4 for as long 
as possible, without understanding that my re- 
sources would soon come to an end. Black ob- 
tains a strong initiative after 15...82xd3 16 Bxd3 
e4 17 Ed2 DS 18 Bixds+ &h8 19 Axes We7 
when the threats ...Hlae8, .. Ead8, ...&xb2 and 
.. Dxg3 don't allow White to consolidate. For 
instance, against 20 £f4 the knight can return to 
its favourite square with great effect: 20...9d4! 
when the threat 21...c6 is hard to meet. 

16 2xc4+ &h8 17 0-0! 

My hopes were mainly connected with lines 
such as 17 exd4 exd4 18 De2 d3 19 203 Hae8+ 
20 &f1 &d4, when Black has a very strong at- 
tack. Much to my disappointment, Tony thought 
for only a few seconds before getting his king 
into safety, leaving my knight looking stupid in 
the centre of the board. 

17..Dc2 18 Ecl (D) 

Simple and effective play again. White didn't 
need the complications arising after 18 e4 2)xal 
19 exf5 gxf5 20 Wixal f4. 
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After the text-move, the game is over from a 
strategic point of view. It is, however, instruc- 
tive to follow Tony's skill in taking advantage 
of his better structure in a simple position. 

18...XZad8 

18...xe3 fails to 19 Ed2!. 

19 We2 Db4 20 Efdt e4 21 Exd8 Exd8 22 
di h5 

Trying to secure my e-pawn. 22...c6 is met 
by 23 &f4 We7 24 Exd8+ Exd8 25 g4. 

23 2xc7 Exdi+ 24 Exdi &xh3 

This move maintains the material balance, 
but doesn't solve Black's main problem, the 
weakness of the e-pawn. 











25 &f1 &f5 

25...8xc3 26 bxc3 Id3 leaves Black's first 
two ranks undefended, which gives the move 
27 Wa4 a decisive character. 

26 &d8! &f6 27 Exf6+ Wxf6 28 Wad Dc6 
29 &c4 

There is no way to defend the pawn now. 

29... Wd6 30 2&d5 De7? 

Euthanasia! 

31 Wd4+ &h7 32 &.g8+ 1-0 


Let's consider now that the attack is carried 
out “by the rules”. The pawns are advanced to- 
wards the enemy position and the pieces are 
ready to intervene. In case of superficial exami- 
nation, situations with pawns in contact can gen- 
erate dangerous optical illusions. The attacker 
is often tempted to think that establishing a di- 
rect conflict between his and the opponent's 
pawns should be enough to open lines for his 
pieces. There is no general rule about this, but 
practice has proved that, depending on each 
concrete situation, the defending side has a rich 
arsenal of tricks, helping him to cross the oppo- 
nent's plans. 

Let's start with a relatively simple example. 
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Marin — Drasko 
Sofia tt 1986 


Black has almost completed his develop- 
ment and has a solid pawn-structure. He has 
managed to weaken the dark squares on the 
white kingside. His queen is in an advanced 
but slightly uncomfortable position. Therefore, 
Drasko decided to open more lines on that side. 

13...h5 
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He might have missed my next move, but 
there was no time to follow Nimzowitsch's ad- 
vice about “imprisoning” the g4-pawn. After 
13...g5 White continues 14 &d2 and the attack 
doesn't work tactically: 14...h5 15 &el hxg4 16 
Eixf6! winning material for White. 

What can White do after the text-move”? The 
apparently forced 14 gxh5 ÉxhS would not 
only open the h-file for an attack, but also allow 
strong pressure against the centre along the 
fourth and fifth ranks. After 15 e4 Black is not 
forced to take the pawn right away (15... £xc3 
16 bxc3 W'xe4 17 Wg3 gives White some com- 
pensation). He could simply play 15...0-0-0, 
maintaining all the threats (...£xc3 followed 


by ...BYxe4 or ...g5-g4) and creating new ones 
(...D)b6 attacking both the c4-bishop and the 
d4-pawn). 

14 g5! 


At the cost of one pawn, White not only pre- 
vents Black's activity, but wins a few important 
tempi for his own development. It will soon be- 
come clear that the only consequences of the 
move 13...h5 (apart from winning a pawn) are a 
complex of weaknesses (g5, g6, h5). 

14... Hxg5 15 e4 Wh4 16 &f4 (D) 
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White has achieved perfect development and 
is ready to start an attack against the enemy 
king, wherever he decides to castle. 

16...518 

Drasko prophylactically defends the f7-pawn 
in order to castle queenside. In case of 16...0-0 
the weaknesses of the kingside would have 
made themselves felt, as well as the exposed 
position of the queen: 17 Had1 (overprotecting 
the d4-pawn is useful for many purposes; at 








some point, White might wish to play, for in- 
stance, £e5 followed by £.g3; besides, after 
the immediate 17 $e3? Black has 17...e5!, when 
the lack of overprotection of the d4-pawn makes 
itself keenly felt) gives White a dominant posi- 
tion and various threats; for instance, 18 £e2 
targeting the h5-pawn or 18 $e3 Ah7 19 Da2 
&as (19...8e7 cuts off the way back for the 
queen, so White could play 20 &h2 preparing 
21 g3) 20 &d6 Kfe8 21 Ef4 followed by Edfl 
with a strong initiative. 

17 Kad 0-0-0 18 Ee3 

In order to save the queen, the knight is 
forced to retreat to a passive position, making a 
central break possible. 

18...9h7 19 Da2 Fe7 20 Wb3 Las 21 ds! 

This typical advance will open more diago- 
nals for the white bishops. Compare with the 
games Vaganian-Shirov and Efimov-Marin be- 
low: in our case, the d6-square is firmly under 
White”s control. With such a disorganized army, 
Black will not be able to survive for too long. 

21...exd5 22 exd5 9)e5 23 A xe5 Wxe5 24 
dxc6 £.b6+ 25 Sh1 6 26 cxb7+ Exb7 27 a5 
Eixas 28 Db4 Ped 29 Exd8 Exd8 30 Exf7+ 
&b8 31 9)c6+ 1-0 


In his Secrets of Modern Chess Strategy, 
John Watson presents, on the basis of the games 
Fischer-Spassky and Yusupov-Karpov, a typi- 
cal modern method of playing against doubled 
pawns. At one point, he writes “the player 
fighting against the doubled pawns allows their 
liquidation in order to exploit the weak squares 
which they leave behind”. I invite you now to 
follow a game where a very ingenious way of 
defending against such a plan was shown. 


Ponomariov — Kramnik 
Linares 2003 


1e4c5 2013 Dc6 3 2.b5 g6 4 2 xc6 dxc6 

For somebody who has played the Berlin 
Defence in so many games against Kasparov, 
these pawns are not supposed to be such an in- 
tolerable weakness... 

5 h3 2g7 6 d3 6 7 Dc3 Dd7 8 Le3 es 
(D) 

Finally, the pawn-structure has been more or 
less established and we can take a general look 
at the position. Compared to a similar position 
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which can arise from the Exchange Variation 
of the Ruy Lopez (after an eventual ...c5), the 
disposition of the black doubled pawns seems 
worse here: the c6-square is denied to the black 
knight while the b6-square is slightly weak. 
However, we shall see that the knight has the 
fantastic square e6 at his disposal, although it 
will temporarily interfere with the bishop. More- 
over, the weakness of b6 will be much harder to 
exploit than expected. 

For the moment, White seems to enjoy a 
pleasant game. He can choose between plans on 
both wings: a3 and b4 or Qh2 and f4. At certain 
moments (after, for example, a3 and ...a5) he 
could transfer the knight to c4, putting serious 
pressure on the black queenside. Both black 
bishops seem rather passive, while the doubled 
pawns are likely to be a permanent source of 
WOIry. 

Black's trumps are slightly less obvious. First 
of all, control over the d4-square is very impor- 
tant. At some point, the knight could jump 
there; if White exchanged it, then instead of 
doubled pawns Black would have a spatial ad- 
vantage in the centre (although the conclusions 
of an older game Adams-Kramnik, Las Vegas 
FIDE 1999, suggest Black should be prudent: 
White's minor pieces might prove stronger in a 
fixed structure). The bishop-pair is also not to 
be underestimated because in order to make 
progress, White is supposed to open the posi- 
tion. One more thing: although the white knights 
occupy very natural squares for the moment, 
they don't yet have any stable outposts. A time 
will come in this game when they are the most 
passive pieces on the board. 

9 Eid2 h6!? 











A very ambitious move. At the cost of giving 
up, at least for the moment, the possibility of 
castling, Black severely restricts the activity of 
Wihite”s minor pieces. Paradoxically, during the 
game it is not clear at all who will be more re- 
stricted in his actions by Black”s impossibility 
of castling: in order to prevent ...0-0, White will 
have to keep his queen on d2, blocking the 
transfer of the king's knight to c4. 

10 0-0 Ee7 

By defending the c5-pawn, Black prepares 
the transfer of the knight to the key square e6. 
To avoid being suffocated, White has to under- 
mine Blacks control over the centre. He can 
start with either the c5- or the e5-pawn. 

1 a3 

The alternative plan starts with 11 Qh2, in- 
tending to play f4. There are certain risks in- 
volved, because the diagonal of the g7-bishop 
would be opened. Moreover, the queenside ac- 
tion looks very promising without any obvious 
drawback. 

11...018 12 b4 

This is the moment described by Watson: 
White hopes to weaken the dark squares on the 
black queenside. 

12...03e6! 

It would make little sense to open lines on the 
queenside. Besides, 12...cxb4 13 axb4 Exb4? 
does not work out well tactically: after 14 £.xa7 
the only way to avoid the loss of an exchange 
with £c5 is 14...b6, but this loses an important 
pawn to 15 &fbl. 

13 Da4 (D) 

White has to insist in provoking ...cxb4. 13 
bxc5 S)xcs5 is fine for Black: he has solved the 
problem of the doubled pawns without allow- 
ing White to take over the initiative on the 
queenside. After the text-move, it seems that 
White has succeeded in forcing a very favour- 
able queenside configuration. 

13...b6!! 

This is a far from obvious move; at first sight 
it might seem that Black is accepting a perma- 
nent weakness on c5. 

14 9h2 

Ponomariov thought for a long time here. He 
might have needed some time to understand 
that 14 bxc5 is answered by 14...b5! forcing the 
knight to retreat to a very passive position. 1 
don't know whether Kramnik found the idea 
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himself during his home preparation (he had 
played relatively quickly up to this point) or if 
he knew the following game played by two ob- 
scure Siberian masters: 15 &)b2 5 16 exf5 gxf5 
17 &c1 0-0!718 &xh6 e4 19 dxe4 fxe4 20 Ah2 
Wr6 21 &xg7 Wxg7 22 14 Oxf4 23 Exf4 &xh3 
24 g4 Ees5! and Black won in Kabanov-Staro- 
sek, Omsk 2001. 

This is a concrete illustration of Tarrasch's 
axiom about knights on the edge of the board. 
For instance, b3 would be a much better square 
from which to put pressure on c5, but, as men- 
tioned, the queen blocked the transfer for the 
f3-knight. This is a detail that should have been 
taken into account in the first moment of con- 
sidering the possibility of a queenside attack, 
because once the action was started, it was al- 
ready too late to step aside. 

Anyway, I failed to find a concrete idea be- 
hind Ponomariov's last move. He was probably 
preparing against ...í)d4, when he could have 
continued f4. 

14...£5! 

With both white knights passively placed, 
this move doesn't involve any risk. 

15 3 

This looks like positional capitulation. While 
the a4-knight is “just awkwardly placed, his 
colleague will be buried alive on h2. 

15...14 16 &f2 (D) 

16...n5! 

Having secured for a while the kingside at 
such a high price, White has to make some 
progress on the queenside. Black shouldn't be 
in a hurry to attack; the best strategy is to meet 
Wihite's possible counterplay in the best possi- 
ble way. Rushing in with ...g5, ...h5, ...g4, looks 
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out of place: the h2-knight would suddenly be- 
come a useful defensive piece. 

The idea behind 16...h5 is to cut out forever 
any active possibilities for the knight and to 
prepare the exchange of the dark-squared bish- 
ops with ...£2.f6-h4. Yes, just like in the King's 
Indian, this potentially strong piece in the pre- 
vious play is in danger of becoming passive af- 
ter the position has been blocked. 

17 bxc5 

White can try to fight for control of the d5- 
square; for instance: 17 Habl £f6 18 c4 (after 
18 bxc5 b5 19 Ab2 &h4 the c5-pawn has lost 
its support) 18...cxb4! (the careless 18...8&.h47! 
leads to problems: 19 &xh4 Exh4 20 bxc5 
bxc5 21 EaS He7 and now 22 Db6!) 19 axb4 
&h4 20 &xh4 Exh4 21 c3 We7 22 b5 and 
now Black probably has many ways of react- 
ing, but even the apparent concession 22...c5 23 
iDdds Ef7 leaves him with a long-term advan- 
tage: the plan is ...íDd4, ...g5 and ...Eb8-b7; 
sooner or later the white king will come under 
attack. The beautiful knight on d5 is a pale con- 
solation for the other defects of the position and 
the lack of a concrete plan for White. 

We can see now the depth of Kramnik's pre- 
vious move: the exchange of the bishops would 
have favoured him in most cases. 

17...b5 18 Ob2 g5 (D) 

Not, of course, 18...Dxc57 19 Fc3 &f8 20 
d4 with unnecessary complications. Confronted 
with a new situation, Kramnik adjusted his plan: 
the position in the centre has become shaky 
again and 18...8.f6 might be too slow in view of 
19 a4 (or even 19 d4 in a better form than in the 
game, because the f4-pawn has less defence 
and the f6-bishop is more exposed). 
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19 d4? 

Something had to be done, of course, for 
that poor b2-knight, but 19 a4 is a better way: 
19...0-0 20 axb5 cxb5 21 c4 with some chances 
to survive. White's material advantage is, of 
course, just a partial compensation for the pas- 
sivity of the h2-knight in an open position. 

19...exd4 

19...Dxd4 20 Exd4 exd4 21 3 0-0 isn't 
too bad either, but Kramnik had calculated con- 
crete variations. 

20 Dd3 Dxc5! 21 Dxe5 

After 21 )b4 &.b7 White cannot capture the 
d-pawn: 22 &xd4? 0-0-0 23 c3 Ab3 winning a 
pawn and an exchange after ...Axd4. 

21... Wxc5 22 Éfdi 

White will win the pawn back and initiate 
major simplifications. However, this will only 
accentuate his problems, since his only minor 
piece left on the board will be precisely the 
worst one. 

22...8.e6 23 Eb4 

Ponomariov was not too willing to play the 
endgame after 23 Axd4 &xd4+ 24 Eixd4 
Wxd4+ 25 Exd4 $e7, when Black would start 
to push his queenside majority. Moreover, the 
white kingside pawns will become potential 
weaknesses in case of the exchange of all the 
rooks. 

23...Eb6 

23.. Exb4 24 axb4 is a serious concession, 
because the queenside pawns have lost their 
mobility. The cheap trick 24...d3 doesn't help 
too much: 25 cxd3! 2 xal 26 Exal followed by 
&.c5 and dá, and White's position is impossible 
to break. 

24 ad 


Still hoping to create some confusion. After 
24 &xd4 &.xd4+ White has to exchange queens 
like in a previous note, since 25 Exd4? is im- 
possible because of 25...c5; the active 24 Erd6? 
is parried by the simple 24...c5!, when White 
can resign. 

24...c5! 

Very elegant play by Kramnik again. He cuts 
out any possible forms of counterplay, such as 
24... &.c4 25 as Wic7 26 Bic5 We7 27 Wf5 plan- 
ning há. 

25 Wxb5+ Wxb5 26 axb5 Sf7 

Following the latest developments, the white 
bishop has become just as passive as the knight. 
The whole queenside has fallen under Black's 
control. 

27 da5 Ehb8 

It might seem that the weaknesses on a7 and 
b5 balance each other out. There are, however, 
two important aspects regarding this: 

1) The exchange of these weaknesses would 
allow a black rook to penetrate with decisive ef- 
fect to White's first or second rank. 

2) Given the difference in activity between 
both sides” minor pieces, White will most likely 
lose the b5-pawn rather than exchange it. 

Kramnik went on to win quite convincingly. 


Central pawn breaks are typical in many 
closed openings. In Catalan-like structures for 
instance, they are usually intended to lengthen 
the diagonal of the fianchettoed bishop. We 
shall now follow two games where a suitable 
defence against such a plan was employed. 
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Vaganian — Shirov 
Manila OL 1992 
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White has some advantage in the centre but 
is slightly behind in development. With his next 
move, Vaganian shows his intention to unblock 
the central pawns. 

12 9d2 D6!? 

Not a very typical square for the knight. 
Shirov takes preventive measures against the 
advance of the white pawns. 12...0)xc3 13 bxc3 
just strengthens White”s centre, while 12...9xd2 
13 &xd2 helps White's development, because 
13.. N$xb2 only makes things worse after 14 e4 
&g6 15 Eabl followed by Exb7. 

13 e4?! 

By playing this stereotyped move, Vaganian 
seems to have overlooked or at least underesti- 
mated Blacks hidden idea. As Shirov pointed 
out, White should have continued his develop- 
ment with 13 b3 a5 14 £a3 Éfe8 15 Hacl pre- 
paring to occupy important squares such as c5, 
c4 or e5 with his minor pieces, underlining at 
the same time the unnatural position of the 
black knight. 

13...2.g6 14 O)b3 à5! (D) 
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Suddenly, the central pawns as well as the 
entire queenside are under serious pressure. 
Vaganian decides to make a central break in 
the hope of opening the diagonal of his light- 
squared bishop, but this is exactly what Black 
was perfectly prepared for. 

15 ds 

15 &.e3 isn't a solution because of 15...8Wb4 
with the multiple threats of ...a4, ..?3c4 and 

cg. 

15...cxd5 16 exd5 es! 

Such moves are easy to overlook when mak- 
ing long-term plans. The fianchettoed bishop is 
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more passive than ever, while the d6-knight is a 
perfect blockader. In fact, most of White”s mi- 
nor pieces are more passive and more exposed 
than the black ones. 

17 &h3 f5 

Later, Shirov was dissatisfied with this move 
and suggested 17...Efd8 when &xd7 followed 
by Fixes would always run into ...&f6 followed 
by ...a4-a3. However, I don't think there can be 
anything wrong with the text-move: White has 
no convenient way to take advantage of the 
weakness on e6. 

18 £e3 Wb4 19 Eacl a4 20 Dal Éfc8 21 
&fdi a3! 

Black has a clear advantage and went on to 
win the game. 


We shall now see the application of the 
same plan starting from less favourable cir- 
cumstances: 
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Efimov — Marin 
Andorra 1993 








White has a promising position. His pawn- 
structure is better and he can prepare either the 
minority attack (b4-b5) or a break in the centre 
(ds). 

15...De8!? 

The transfer of the knight to d6 is aimed at 
meeting both positional threats in an efficient 
way. First of all, the squares b7 and b5 are de- 
fended. Moreover, a blockade against the white 
d-pawn is prepared in advance. White would 
get a dangerous initiative after 15...349! 16 b4! 
axb3 17 Exb3 Hc7 18 Efbl Ea7 19 Dc3 threat- 
ening bs. In case of a queen move, White 
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would continue strengthening his position with 
a4. 

16 Efcl?! 

Under the new circumstances, White decides 
to concentrate on threatening d5, failing to an- 
ticipate Black's idea. The alternative is 16 b4 
axb4 17 axb4; for instance, 17...)d6 (better 
than 17...Xa4 18 Wc2! Exb4 19 Wxf5 with the 
better pawn-structure for White; when making 
his choice, Efimov might have missed 18 Ec2) 
18 Éic5 Eia6 and now 19 SA (19 Ac3 is less 
precise because of 19...0e4! 20 Wxe7 Dxc3 
when Black has avoided the immediate dangers 
connected with b5 or d5) seems the best way to 
prepare a sacrificial b5 advance, and Black still 
faces an unpleasant defensive task; for instance: 
19...Éfe8 20 b5 cxb5 (20...0xb5 21 Wxf5 is 
again more pleasant for White) 21 &d5 Eac8 
22 Wb4 Rf8 23 Hal Des 24 Exa6 Exb4 25 
Éb6 and the minority attack has succeeded. 

16...)d6 17 Ec2 a4 

With the b7-pawn safely defended, this move 
is entirely playable. 

18 d5c5! (D) 

At the price of a pawn, Black solves all his 
strategic problems. The white bishop is left 
without scope, while the knight is a strong 
blockading piece. Besides, the presence of the 
opposite-coloured bishops makes a draw most 
probable. Efimov probably considered 18...cxd5 
to be forced, when 19 &c3 gives White plenty 
of play against the black weaknesses on f7, b7 
and a4. 
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19 Exc5 E'xc5 20 Éxc5S &.f6 
By placing the weakness on b2 under obser- 
vation, Black takes control of the c-file. 











21 903 Éfc8 22 Exc8+ Exc8 23 2)xa4 Ec2 

White has won one more pawn, but his 
pieces are very passive now. Therefore, he has 
to return some material. 

24 b3 Ea2 25 Db6 Exa3 26 Dc4 Ea6 27 
Dxd6 Exd6 28 Ecl &f8 29 Ec7 Eb6 30 d6 
Exd6 31 Exb7 

With energetic play, Efimov managed to 
break the blockade while maintaining the extra 
pawn. However, Black is able to set up a fortress. 

31...2.d8 32 Éb5 g6 33 2d5 Eb6 34 Ec5 
Be7 35 Ec8+ bg7 36 Ec7 &f8 

and White unsuccessfully tried for almost 
50 more moves to advance the b-pawn before 
agreeing to a draw — it would be outside our 
subject to go into a detailed analysis. 

My advice is to treat each position of this 
kind with great care. Concrete calculation is 
needed in order to identify all the opponent's 
possible reactions. 


Exercises 
8.1 
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Mulyar — Avrukh 
Bratislava U-l6 Wch 1993 


We have a typical position with a blocked 
centre and attacks on opposite wings. How 
should White continue his attack? 
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Kiev 1938 
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Black has a difficult position. His king is in 
danger while White has a strategic superiority 
as well. Chistiakov found the only way to con- 
tinue the game: 

25...h5!? 

Instead, 25...&h7 loses by force to 26 gxf5 
gxf5 27 DxfS! exf5 28 Rxf5+ É.g6 29 Rxg6+ 
Exg6 30 Exg6 &xg6 31 Eixc8. 

After the text-move (25...h5), how would 
you continue the attack? 


8.3 
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Christiansen — Marin 
Internet rpd 2002 





A sharp line of the Sicilian Dragon had been 
played. I initiated a typical tactical operation 
recommended by Chris Ward in his Winning 
with the Dragon II. 

13...Dx73 14 Oxf3 Exc3 15 hxgó 

Larry is not the kind of player to grab mate- 
rial and defend in a position like that arising af- 
ter 15 Exc3 Wixc3 16 bxc3 &xg4 followed by 
17..Dxe4. He thought that he had found a 
clever way to breach my king's position first. 

15...9xe4 16 Wh2 

Is the position as bad as it looks for the black 
king? 


9 Defensive Sacrifices 


Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, 
cut them off, and cast them from thee: itis better 
forthee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather 
than having two hands or two feet to be cast 
into everlasting fire. 

And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee: it is better for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire. 

(MATTHEW 18: 8,9) 


Around the middle of the 20th century, Bot- 
vinnik wrote that every piece has a “nominal” 
and a “relative” value. While the nominal value 
is always the same (for instance, one bishop = 3 
pawns), the relative one can have dramatic vari- 
ations. 

One of the first things we learn in chess is the 
scale of nominal values; how many times dur- 
ing our first games of chess have we been told 
not to trade a strong piece for a weak one... 
Therefore, the respect for material is “stored” in 
a zone of our brain similar to the computer's 
BIOS. The information (or revelation) about 
the relative values of the pieces comes much 
later, when it is more difficult to modify the 
“BIOS”. Therefore, under the pressure of a prac- 
tical game, the subconscious is liable to give 
priority to the initial information. 

As already mentioned in Chapter 6 (Stale- 
mate), the winning process of the attacking side 
usually consists of gradually reducing the op- 
ponent's degree of liberty. One of the most im- 
portant methods used for this purpose is of a 
material nature: the defending side is forbidden 
(or, on the contrary, forced) to do certain things 
because otherwise he would lose a pawn or a 
piece. Although in most cases restrictions of this 
kind are real, we also find a surprising number 
of exceptions. Many promising positions have 
been spoiled because the attacking side relied 
too much on his threats of winning material, 
neglecting other factors such as the pawn- 
structure, the initiative, or piece coordination. 


However, a more common case for this chapter 
is that from all the possible evils, the loss of a 
small amount of material would be easiest to 
cope with. This can happen in many different 
ways; I shall try to enumerate some of the most 
important. 

First of all, I would like to mention that the 
following paragraphs are not the result of ab- 
stract thinking: they are more of a synthesis 
made on the base of the examples analysed for 
this chapter. 

The simplest form of sacrifice consists of an 
exchanging operation initiated by the defender. 
This is like playing with the cards on the table: 
the attacker has not the least doubt about his op- 
ponent's true intentions. 

Quite different are cases where a long tacti- 
cal operation is initiated (or allowed to hap- 
pen), apparently containing a hole which per- 
mits the opponent to win material by means of a 
zwischenzug (or some other trick of this kind). 
This situation is rather confusing from a psy- 
chological point of view: the attacker is tempted 
to believe that his opponent has just blundered 
and that, logically, victory is not far off. As we 
shall see more than once, a mistaken evaluation 
is often the seed of future failure. 

Of great artistic value are sacrifices made by 
putting (or leaving) a piece under attack, with 
such abstract purposes as improving the coordi- 
nation of the rest of the army. 

One common feature of all kind of sacrifices 
is that they tend to change the character of the 
position in a radical way. According to Stein- 
itz's theory, one form of disadvantage is trans- 
formed into another of a different nature. From 
a practical point of view, this is of great im- 
portance. The opponent usually faces difficul- 
ties adapting to the new circumstances. For in- 
stance, he might continue “attacking” for one 
or two more moves in what had meanwhile 
become a technical position. This might be suf- 
ficient to allow his advantage to evaporate com- 
pletely. 
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Let's have a look at it from the other side. 
Once the correct defence, based on a sacrificial 
idea, has been found, the main problem is to 
cross the psychological barrier. If you manage to 
understand (or convince yourself) that a small 
material investment is not the end of the world, 
then everything becomes so logical and clear 
that any hesitation is easily removed. There are 
also less fortunate cases, when the defender 
changes his mind at the last moment, under the 
pressure of prejudices. The usual punishment 
comes as a catastrophic loss, which, combined 
with the thought over the missed opportunity, 
can sometimes adversely affect his play for the 
rest of the tournament. 


I have classified the practical examples on 
material grounds (sacrifices of queen, exchange, 
minor piece and two pieces for rook). This is 
more than just a formal systematization; as we 
shall see, every kind of sacrifice is best suited 
for certain situations and purposes. 

Moreover, each type of sacrifice seems to 
have a particular appeal to certain players, due 
to their style and temperament. Thus I have of- 
ten focused on a world champion whose games 
often featured a particular type of sacrifice. 

I have not included a chapter dedicated to 
pawn sacrifices. You can find them dispersed 
through Chapters 8 (The Soul of Chess) and 14 
(Simplification). 


10 Queen Sacrifices 


From the wide range of possible sacrifices, the 
tactical operations where the strongest piece is 
offered on Caissa”s altar are the most appreci- 
ated by both the public and experts. By *queen 
sacrifice” we usually understand that the queen 
is exchanged for an amount of material worth 
slightly less than nine pawns, even though, 
objectively speaking, this shouldn't deserve a 
better evaluation on an aesthetic scale than a 
mere exchange sacrifice. 

However, there is a certain magic about sac- 
nficing the queen. We have all developed a 
deep respect for this powerful lady; her disap- 
pearance can create the same psychological ef- 
fect as that of a general's sudden death caused 
by an enemy arrow fired over his army engaged 
in a fierce battle. Moreover, for the attacking 
side such sacrifices are the most unexpected 
and, logically, have the deepest psychological 
impact. 

Another feature, of a more objective nature, 
is that in order to get an acceptable amount of 
material for a queen, a more complicated tacti- 
cal operation is needed than, for instance, get- 
ting a knight and a pawn for a rook. 

One of the common purposes of a queen sac- 
nfice is to achieve a fortress, but these situa- 
tions are covered Chapter 5 (Fortresses). Here 
we shall consider game fragments where the 
aim was to reduce the opponent's attacking po- 
tential or to launch a counterattack. We shall 
start with an example where a relatively simple 
operation came as a total surprise for the at- 
tacker. 

In the following diagram, White has invested 
two pawns in his kingside attack; he also handed 
the control of several important dark squares to 
Black. There was no time for second thoughts. 

26 e5+ &h8 27 exf6 &.xh3 28 Egl! 

White would get nothing after 28 fxg7+ 
Exg7 when, among others, the threat of ...21f3 
followed by ...&al+ is rather unpleasant. 

After the text-move, things look pretty bad 
for Black. 
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Marin — Uhlmann 
Dresden 1988 


28... 8 xf6! 

I remember how surprised I was when I saw 
this move; I had just managed to calculate that 
the apparently forced 28...Ãg8 29 fxg7+ Exg7 
30 Exg7 xg7 31 Rf6+ followed by Eixf4 
leads to a decisive attack. By sacrificing the 
queen, Uhlmann managed to eliminate two of 
my most dangerous attacking pieces. 

29 &xf6+ Exf6 30 Dxf6 Exf6 (D) 
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As a result of the operation initiated with 26 
e5+, Black has managed to retain a small ma- 
terial advantage, preserve his strong central 
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knight and transform the weak f4-pawn into a 
strong one. Demoralized by such a sudden 
transformation I failed to find the correct way 
of maintaining the initiative. 

31 Bf29! 

After this stereotyped move, Black manages 
to consolidate and only with great effort (and 
some luck) does White obtain a draw. 

Much stronger is 31 el! threatening Eh4, 
We7 and We4 at the same time. Because of his 
temporary lack of coordination, Black is forced 
to part with his f-pawn: 31...Eaf8 (or 31...2e67! 
32 We4 Ef7? 33 Wg6 winning) 32 We7 E8f7 
(32...E6f7? loses to 33 Wh4) 33 Fes+ Éf8 34 
Ens &f5 (again forced; if 34... 82e6 then 35 
És6!) 35 Exf5 Dxf5 36 Wg4 followed by 
Eixf4. With his king exposed, Black has prob- 
lems getting a fortress; White retains some win- 
ning chances. 

31...Kaf8 32 Eel 13 

White has serious problems now. His only 
hope is the open position of the black king. 

33 Ee7 2.15 34 à xf5 Exf5 35 We3 (D) 
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This risky move ends up bringing White a 
rather undeserved draw, but unblocking the 
pawn is hardly a wise decision. It is better to 
capture on b7 when, if he wishes to make any 
progress, Black might have to offer the ex- 
change of one pair of rooks, thus reaching a po- 
sition similar to the final one of the game. 

35... Esf6 36 Ere4 Qf5 37 He8 Exe8 38 
Wxe8+ Pg7 39 We4 dA? 

A typical phenomenon: the queen sacrifice 
has radically changed the course of the game 
and unexpectedly offered Black good winning 
chances. Not being entirely prepared to play for 











victory with all his strength, Uhlmann missed a 
neat win by 39...f2!!. The idea is to meet 40 
We2+ with 40...Dg3! 41 Exg3+ BFT. 

40 Erg4+ 

It took Uhlmann 10 more moves to convince 
himself that the king cannot escape the perpet- 
ual, and agree to a draw. 


The queen sacrifice in the following game 
came as a result of an equally simple operation. 
However, the example is one of the most im- 
pressive Ive ever seen on this theme, because 
of Black's iron logic in the preliminary phase 
leading to the sacrifice. 
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Nunn — Yusupov 
Linares 1988 


For the sacrificed pawn, White has an active 
position, better development and chances for a 
kingside attack. The weak squares on the c-file 
are not too relevant while there is a bishop on 
d3. 

18 Ee3 &h8! 

The queen is Black's most active piece, and 
prevents White from including all his pieces in 
the attack. After the more passive 18... 8c7 
White would get strong pressure with 19 Wh5 
followed by Ég3, Eh4, etc. 

19 g4?! 

This aggressive move is in fact the main cause 
of White's further difficulties. The weakness 
of the f4-square seems not to be too relevant 
with the board full of pieces; both the f4- and 
g6-squares are under control for the moment. 
However, as a consequence of Yusupov's pre- 
cise play, the white bishop will soon have to be 
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transferred to other jobs and the a4-rook will be 
exchanged. 

Yusupov recommends a more restrained ap- 
proach: 19 Nf3 (threatening &.c4) 19...Kab8! 
20 h3. White's attacking chances are not then 
too great, but he has adequate compensation 
because of his more active pieces. If Black 
played as in the game (in fact, he cannot stay 
forever with that knight on the edge of the 
board) then White's chances would be rela- 
tively better because of his more flexible struc- 
ture. 

White can also drive the disturbing queen 
away with 19 &.c4 but after 19... $Yd4 20 &.b3 
Fic5 his bishop is very passively placed. 

19..Dac6! 

A flank operation is best answered with play 
in the centre. The e5-pawn is put under pres- 
sure. 

20 243 

By defending the pawn, White creates the 
threat of winning the queen with 21 £.c4 Wb2 
22 Éb3. With an insecure centre, 20 g5 is not 
such a dangerous attack: 20...0)xe5 21 gxh6 
g5!? (or 21...g6!7) — Yusupov. 

20...Bab8! (D) 
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Another strong move, in accordance with 
Steinitz's principle of economy of resources in 
defence. Black parries the threat by continuing 
his development while creating the strong threat 
of ...Zb4, underlining the weakness of the f4- 
square. However, the move required some con- 
crete calculation, because it causes the queen 
to be trapped. White's reaction is practically 
forced. 

21 2.04 Wb2 22 &b3 Sg6! 











The same principle again. Because of the 
pressure on e5, White is forced to “win” the 
queen right now, without the possibility of fur- 
ther strengthening his position. 

23 Ea2 

White had no time for prophylaxis: 23 Fel 
d4 24 Ee4 (or 24 Éd3 04) 24...Exb3 25 cxb3 
Exb3 and White's pieces are hanging. Or 23 
&hl (intending to meet 23...Dgxe5 with 24 
Ea2) 23...94 24 Re4 d3! 25 Eixd3 Dgxes and 
Black is better. 

23...Exb3 24 Exb2 Exb2 (D) 
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An instructive moment. White has managed 
to convert some of his trumps into a slight ma- 
terial advantage. However, Black can also be 
satisfied: he has managed to eliminate two en- 
emy pieces that were of crucial importance for 
the fight around the f4-square. 

25 Fel?! 

White didn't manage to adapt himself to the 
new situation. From a static point of view, Black 
has a fantastic position but his pieces are not en- 
tirely coordinated yet (for a similar situation, 
see also the game Marin-Anand, in Chapter 5, 
Fortresses). This fact enables White to maintain 
the balance by 25 &b3!, as suggested by Yusu- 
pov. In case of 25...Exb3 26 cxb3 White has 
not only released the pressure by exchanging 
rooks, but also created a potential candidate for 
promotion: the b3-pawn. This limits Black's 
possibilities, because of the vulnerability of the 
a7-pawn. The critical line is 26...gxes (after 
the more passive 26...Xb8 27 Wic2 Eb6 (the 
careless 27... Dge7 allows 28 g5!? h5 29 86) 28 
Wic3 White might be slightly better) 27 Axes 
xes 28 f4 43g6 (D) (with the rook still passive, 
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the knight should go to this relatively stable 
square) and now White has a choice: 
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a) 29 f5 is rather risky. After 29...0M4 the 
exposed position of the white king helps Black 


to get stability for his pieces: 30 Bel (trying to 
prevent ...e5) 30...Ec8! (threatening ...Hc1) 31 
We3 (after 31 fxe6 2)xe6 Black manages to de- 
fend all his pawns and retains the better posi- 
tion) 31...e5! 32 Wxa7 (32 ExeS? loses to 
32...Ecl+ 33 BL? Dd3+) 32...f6 and Blacks 
connected pawns look more dangerous than 
White's b3-pawn. 

b) 29 Hid4 seems better, attacking the a7- 
pawn and also threatening f5. Rather than look- 
ing for a way to defend the a-pawn, Black 
should fight for the stability of his knight by 
29...15!?, when the position becomes very sharp, 
but is probably balanced. Black's safety zone is 
quite wide, since the position with queen + h- 
pawn vs rook + g7-pawn would be a draw. 30 
gxf5 (30 E'xa7 wins a tempo, but after 30...fxg4 
the g4-pawn could take part in building dan- 
gerous nets around the king: the position re- 
mains unclear: 31 b4 Axf4 32 b5 d4 33 b6 d3) 
30...Exf5 31 Bixa7 Oxf4 32 b4 dá 33 Bl and 
the least Black can do is play at some point 
..DdS to sacrifice the knight for the passed 
pawn. 

25...Eb4! 

Yusupov doesn't allow his opponent a sec- 
ond chance. The careless 25...&fb8?! allows 26 
&b3t. 

26 h3 Efb8 27 &h2 

Itis now too late for White to play 27 Eb3. 
With his pieces coordinated, Black would sim- 
ply reply 27...Exb3 28 cxb3 Exb3 29 Eixc6 
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Exf3 fully taking advantage of the kingside 
weaknesses. The best White could do is trade 
his e5-pawn for the a7-pawn and suffer for a 
long time. 

27...a5 28 $g3 Ec4 

Preventing 29 h4 because of 29... Ébb4. 

29 c3?! 

Yusupov recommends 29 Ad2 Ea4 30 993 
inviting Black to show a concrete plan of im- 
proving his position. 

29...a4! 

With the rook isolated on e3, this pawn is 
very dangerous now. Note that Black avoided 
the trap 29...d47 30 Axd4 Dxd4 31 WI! 

30 Dd2 (D) 
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30...0)exe5!! 

Another elegant sacrifice, with the purpose 
of keeping his pieces stably placed. 

After the more natural 30...Kf4 White man- 
ages to confuse matters: 31 $a3 (not 31 h4? 
due to 31...cxeS!) 31...Ec8 32 há d4 (practi- 
cally forced in order to save the rook) 33 Ze4 
Exe4 34 Dxe4 Dgxes 35 cxdá Dxd4 36 Eixad 
Éc4 with a complicated but probably balanced 
position. 

31 Wal 

This must have been a difficult decision. 
Yusupov considers the position resulting after 
31 Dxc4 Dxc4 32 Re2 à3 to be winning for 
Black (in principle, it would be nice to place the 
f4-square under control, but Black is not ready 
to play 32...e5?! because of 33 Eid]! attacking 
both a4 and es, and if 33...04, 34 Exe5)). 1 
think Yusupov is right, as Black's pawn is very 
dangerous, but I believe that more explanation 
is needed. White should play 33 f4 while still 
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allowed, when play could continue 33...Hb2 
(33...8b3 allows some counterplay with 34 f5) 
34 Wel (White should refrain from 34 Exb2 
when after 34...axb2 35 Ebl the safest course 
is to bring the other knight to the queenside, be- 
ginning with 35...0e7) 34...0e7! (the start of a 
long manoeuvre; if the knight reaches b3 or c3, 
Black will be winning) 35 h4 &c8 (D) and now 
White has to create some counterplay, but it is 
not clear how: 
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a) 36 f5 es 37 ExeS OxeS 38 EixeS a2 39 
We8+ &h7 40 Ea4 do (the knight is heading 
for c3, to make ...Xbl possible) 41 $a7 De4+ 
42 Ef3 0)xc3 43 Wixf7 (has White managed to 
create dangerous threats?) 43...Eb6! 44 Ha7 
Ébl 45 f6 (not really!) 45...Kfl+ with an ad- 
vantage for Black. 

b) 36 g5 DBd6 37 g6 (37 gxh6 also fails to 
impress: 37..Df5+ 38 &h3 4)xh6 and Black 
has obtained some more squares; it is true that 
in this case the winning process would be quite 
long, with that knight on h6) 37...fxg6 38 Exe6 
a2 and the black king is entirely safe, allowing 
the queenside mechanism to work perfectly. 

31...Ec7 32 Wixa4 Ebc8 33 Has De4 34 
Dxc4 Exc4 

The position has been simplified in Black”s 
favour. He has the more compact pawn-struc- 
ture, with practically no weakness and perfect 
control of the numerous weaknesses in White”s 
position. Yusupov went on to win a long game. 








We shall now take a look at a more complex 
situation. In the next example, the sacrifice was 
the consequence of a complicated combination. 
The game was published in the press of the time 


with the winner”s brief comments. The position 
was much more complicated than that and al- 
most half a century later, Korchnoi suggested a 
whole series of interesting new ideas in his re- 
cently published best games collection. 
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Filip — Korchnoi 
Bucharest 1954 








White has built a strong attacking position 
and has several promising continuations at his 
disposal. Filip chose the apparently most ener- 
getic one: 

19 ds 

The wish to undermine e6 and subsequently 
g6 is natural, but a more static approach sug- 
gested by Korchnoi back in the 1950s is also 
possible: 19 2b5! accentuating the weakness 
of the kingside dark squares. 

19...exd5 20 2.b5 

A typical moment: White bases his entire 
strategy on the exposed position of the black 
queen. 

The main threats now are 21 9)xd5 and 21 e6 
fxe6 22 Dxg6 hxg6 23 Exg6+ L.g7 24 E xc6 
&xc6 25 &xg7 Wxg7 26 Eixe6+. If Filip had 
foreseen the game continuation, he might have 
chosen 20 e6!2 We7 21 exf7+ Wxf7 22 Éfel, 
which was recommended later by Korchnoi. 
The most important thing from a psychological 
point of view is that the character of the posi- 
tion would have remained the same, with White 
creating threats on the kingside. 

20...8.xe5! 

Korchnoi initiates a tactical operation, re- 
sulting in a queen sacrifice. This is the most 
practical decision: after the disappearance of 
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his strongest piece, he will also escape the prob- 
lems connected with its exposed position! 

21 &xc6 &xf4 22 Wf6! &xh6 23 Qxd7 
Exd7 (D) 
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The position has changed radically. When 
playing zwischenzugs such as 22 Wf6, a typical 
psychological mistake is to believe that the op- 
ponent has missed it. This usually results in a 
mistaken evaluation of the new situation and, 
subsequently, on an inappropriate plan. 

Black has obvious compensation for the small 
material deficit. The bishop-pair is a powerful 
weapon, able to support the advance of the d- 
pawn a long way down the board. However, for 
the time being the light-squared bishop is rather 
passive; after an eventual exchange of rooks, it 
could also become exposed to attacks by the 
queen. The other bishop is more stable and de- 
fends the King's position rather well; therefore, 
it shouldn”t be exchanged too readily for one of 
the enemy rooks. 

24 Efel &f8 

Preventing Ée7. 

25 h4 

From a psychological point of view, this 
move is easy to understand: just a few moments 
ago, White was attacking on the kingside. Iner- 
tia in thinking is one of the most dangerous 
symptoms in such cases. Korchnoi gives a more 
logical plan, aiming to exchange all the rooks 
before the d-pawn becomes too dangerous. 

a) 25 Éd3 was the move he analysed in this 
context: 

al) 25...Had8 (this was Korchnoi's main 
line) 26 Éde3 dá 27 He8 Eixe8 28 Eixe8 d3 29 
Eds Exd8 30 Wixd8 &.a6 31 &f1 with winning 











chances for White. It seems that, based on the 
unstable position of the light-squared bishop, 
the least White could achieve would be to liqui- 
date the queenside pawns and get an endgame 
with three pawns against three on the kingside. 
A brilliant example of how to win this endgame 
is Polugaevsky-Geller, Skopje/Ohrid 1968. 

a2) 25...&b4 was given by Korchnoi as in- 
teresting, without any other comment. In fact, it 
seems that it is not too easy for White to double 
his rooks on the e-file; for instance, 26 Ede3!? 
(26 Res5 is met by 26...2.d6, while 26 Ee2 loses 
the exchange under more favourable circum- 
stances for Black after 26...82.a6) 26... &.xel 27 
Eixel d4! (an important tempo; Black prevents 
the move dá, by which White could have 
gained chances for a kingside attack based on 
h4-h5) 28 He7 Exe7 29 Wixe7 &d5 30 a4 Ec8! 
and the weakness of White's first rank allows 
Black to coordinate his pieces. Even if he lost 
the passed pawn, he would get his rook on a5, 
the bishop on e6 and the h-pawn to h5, with an 
impenetrable fortress. 

b) 25 Ee3!? may be an improved form of 
Korchnoi's suggestion. For instance, 25...8.c5 
(the fortress arising after the more or less forced 
line 25...d4 26 Exd4 Exd4 27 Exd4 2cs5 28 
Wd7 L.xe3 29 Exb7 Rxf2+ 30 dxf2 Ee8 31 
Wixa7 Ee6 probably wouldn't hold, mainly due 
to the weakness of the b6-pawn, which also re- 
stricts the rook along its third rank) 26 Éd4 with 
a more favourable form for White of the idea 
presented in the comments to the next move. 

25...Had8 (D) 
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Black has finally coordinated his pieces and 
threatens to push his pawn. 
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26 h5 

White shouldn"t have allowed the d-pawn to 
advance so easily. Stronger is 26 Éd4, as sug- 
gested by Korchnoi, aiming for a blockade on 
the dark squares. However, I think that Black 
has a satisfactory defensive plan: 26...8.g7 27 
Eyf4 h6!? (the white h-pawn shouldn't be al- 
lowed to reach h6; 27... &xd4 28 Eixd4 leaves 
the kingside seriously weakened, and 28...hn5 
isn't a reliable solution in view of 29 g4 hxg4 
30 h5) 28 f3 (with his rook hanging on dá, 
White is in no position to fight for the c-file: 
28 Ecl Ze8 (threatening ...£xd4 followed by 
..e4 and ...d4) 29 3 82.46 followed by ...£.c4) 
28...8.a6 (the bishop is transferred to a better 
position) 29 Eedl $.c4 30 a4 a6 31 h5 g5 32 
EYES b5 33 axbS axb5 34 f4 gxf4 35 Bxf4 Ee8 
36 g4 Ee5 and Black maintains his stability. 

It is curious that having rejected 26 Eda, 
Filip soon blockaded the pawn on d3, under 
less favourable circumstances. 

26...d4 27 hxgó hxgó 28 Éd3 £.a6 29 Eed1? 

White is panicking. After investing two tempi 
in opening the h-file, he doesn't even attempt 
to take advantage of it. Korchnoi gives an in- 
structive line leading to a draw: 29 Éh3 28730 
Fic6 d3 31 He8+ (at the last possible moment, 
White destabilizes Blacks position) 31...Exe8 
32 Wixd7 &b5! 33 Eyxb5 (as Korchnoi points 
out, there is not enough room for the queen on 
the d-file: 33 id5 Res 34 Eid6? Eel+ 35 &h2 
Les+) 33... Bel+ 34 Bh2 d2 35 Éd3 dIW 36 
Exdl Exdl 37 Wa6 ÉdS 38 Exa7 Eas elimi- 
nating the last danger: the a-pawn. 

29... 2 xd3 

Black is, of course, happy to exchange this 
other bishop for the rook. 

30 Eixd3 Ec8 

Black is at least equal now from a material 
point of view and has a positional advantage 
because of his strong pawn. Korchnoi managed 
to win after a long fight. 


In all the games examined up to now, despite 
their indisputable artistic value, the sacrifices 
could also be called exchanges; the nominal 
material investment didn't exceed the value of 
one pawn. We shall now examine a completely 
different case, where Black got far less material 
compensation for his queen. I remember how 
invigorating it was to follow live the fascinating 


events from this game; it gave me strength and 
energy to save a desperate endgame position on 
the top board of a dramatic match. 
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Bareev — Nisipeanu 
Elista OL 1998 
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Bareev had played a good game so far, se- 
verely limiting Black's counterplay by means 
of subtle prophylactic moves. However, this 
had cost him a lot of energy and, even more im- 
portant, time. 

In the diagram position, White only needs a 
few more tempi to bring his queen'”s rook to the 
kingside in order to obtain a clearly winning 
position. Taking into account the approaching 
time-trouble and the slight temporary disorga- 
nization in White's camp, Nisipeanu opted for a 
radical change in the course of the events. 

Later, when the game was over, it was discov- 
ered that his tactical operation could have been 
refuted. This doesn't reduce the idea's merit 
though. First of all, the practical problems, es- 
pecially in time-trouble, proved too compli- 
cated to solve even for such an experienced 
player as Bareev. It happened all the time in 
Tal's games. Secondly, and in fact more impor- 
tantly from a scientific point of view, the initial 
position is bad anyway; a passive strategy would 
have doubtless led to a slow death. 

27... ET6 

Starting an attack against White”s only weak 
point, e4. Black is in no condition to play 27...f5: 
after 28 h5 White gets his knight to f5 with dev- 
astating effect. 28...14 29 hxg6+ Bg7 30 DE5+ 
bxg6 31 Wh2. 

28 Wg2 Wr4 29 Gd2! 
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In spite of placing the king on an exposed 
square, this is a very precise move, leaving the 
diagonal of the bishop open. Against 29 Be? 
Nisipeanu intended to play 29.. 96 30 Bd3 
ed! 31 Fixed f5; for instance, 32 gxf5 Wxe4+ 
33 Bxed gxf5+ 34 Bf3 f4 followed by ...Bae8 
and White has problems stabilizing the position. 

29...Df6 30 Efl Dxed+ 

The point behind Bareev's 29th move be- 
comes clear after 30...8xe4 when White can 
win a tempo to defend the bl-rook with 31 &f3 
Wrf4 32 &e2:; for instance, 32... Bed (32... Dedg+ 
33 &d3 f5 is a worse version of the game, be- 
cause White's queen's rook has more active 
possibilities: 34 Exf4 exf4 35 dl Bae8 36 
g5!) 33 EYg1 and Black faces the strong threats 
of Exf6 and 2.3. 
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This is just the beginning of an unusual jour- 
ney of a king that, symbolically, had previously 
waived the right to castle. If White had won, the 
game would probably have been included in 
Chapter 4 (The King as a Fighting Unit). The 
battle has reached a culmination point; Black 
has no obvious way to maintain the tension. 

31...45!! 

The game now enters irrational territory. 
White can easily keep things under control after 
31... 8g3 32 Eixe4 [5 33 Wg2 winning an im- 
portant tempo in view of a further gxf5, leaving 
the black king more exposed than its white 
counterpart; for instance, 33...e4+ 34 &d2 Eres 
35 gxf5 gxf5 36 Wrg5 and White wins. 

32 Exf4 exf4 33 OMI 

A natural reaction: White maintains his ma- 
terial advantage. In his notes for Informator 73, 
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Bareev gives the alternative 33 Oxf5 gxf5 34 
g5 Kae8 35 Bf3 Bg7 36 Exf4 Dd6 37 RE3 as 
winning for White. If he had reached this point 
during his calculations (which he probably 
didn't) he might have avoided it anyway, be- 
cause Black keeps an apparently dangerous ini- 
tiative for a few more moves: 37...He4 38 Eh2 
&e7 (the rook has to guard the eS-square) 39 
&b2! (the tempting 39 h5?! f4 40 h6+ &g8 fol- 
lowed by ...&f5+ leaves Black with adeguate 
compensation; the connected pawns lose their 
mobility, providing the black king with a most 
welcome shelter while the white king is still un- 
der fire) 39...f4 40 Re2 &f5+ 41 Bd2 Dxcd+ 
42 $cl De5. Apparently Black has achieved a 
lot, but he lacks stability in the centre (for in- 
stance, he would need a pawn on d6). White 
keeps the advantage with a calm move like 43 
h5 (43 ExeS Éxe5 44 Wxf4 gives White some 
problems with his coordination after 44...£e7 
although his position should be still winning). 

I believe that the reader will admit that all 
this was not so easy to calculate and, especially, 
evaluate correctly under time-pressure. Besides, 
move by move, Bareev is given the possibility 
of choosing between two apparently equivalent 
winning lines, a very unpleasant psychological 
situation (see also the game Vajda-Marin, from 
Chapter 4, The King as a Fighting Unit). 

33...fxgá! 

Another unexpected move. After 33...Hae8 
White can stabilize the position by playing 34 
g5. 

34 Exe4 (D) 

Worse is 34 Eixe4 &.f5 35 E xg4 Exe4+ 36 
&xe4 f3! with a reasonable position for Black; 
for instance, 37 AOh2 f2 38 Efl Er. 
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White has now a gargantuan material advan- 
tage: a queen for an exchange. 

34...13 

I is hard to comment on this move. The 
move-order 34... Zae8+ 35 &d3 &f5+ 36 Pd2 
f3 is more restrictive; then the white queen can't 
defend the rook. Bareev gives 37 $g3 &xbl 38 
Eixg4 with a clear advantage for White. Further 
progress isn't easy; for instance, after 38...£2 
the impetuous 39 h5?! gives Black chances to 
defend after 39...gxh5 40 Wxh5+ 82.h7 41 £c2 
Ée7, because it is not easy to get the knight into 
play. 39 £e2 is better, maintaining the tension. 

However, the move-order played in the game 
has the merit of offering White another choice 
and inviting him to spend more time and en- 
ergy. 

35 Eb2 

35 $g3 would most likely transpose to the 
previous note. 

35...Zae8+ 36 Pd3 Eel 37 Dg3 

Bareev attaches two question marks to this 
move. From an objective point of view, he might 
be right, because White drops within just a few 
moves from a better, possibly winning, position 
to a close to losing one. 

On the other hand, with little time left, the 
general recommendation is to be consistent in 
your actions and this is what Bareev just did: he 
stuck as much as possible to his material advan- 
tage. 

Instead, he could have returned part of it with 
37 Wf2 8.f5+ 38 Ed2 Exfl 39 Exfl &xbl and 
now, the king would have crowned a unique 
carrier with 40 $e3 preparing to blockade the 
dangerous pawns and free the queen of this de- 
fensive task. 

37..12 38 £e2 gl! 

Little by little, White loses his stability on 
the kingside. 

39 OI 215+ 40 Ed2 23 

The mutual time-trouble came to an end here. 
It soon became clear that, despite not having 
won back any of the sacrificed material, Black 
is not worse at all; his pawns are too dangerous 
while White has poor coordination. 

41 813? (D) 

Bareev awards this move an exclamation 
mark; before pressing the clock, he also offered 
a draw, with the most natural voice one could 
imagine. He probably had in mind the variation 
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actually played in the game, but I am sure he 
could have hardly considered this to be “a typi- 
cal drawish position”. As we shall see, this 
move should have led White close to disaster. 
41 Dxg3, eliminating one of the pawns, is 
necessary, though Black is in no danger of los- 
ing; for instance, he can more or less force a 
draw with 41...&xbl (or 41..Zxbl 42 $a3 
Égl) 42 DI Led 43 Be3 Rg2 44 Wbl Lxfl 
45 &xfl Exfl 46 Wxfl $g7 but on the other 
hand it is not easy to find a way to play for more. 
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41... &xb1? 

After being masses of material down for so 
long, it was not easy for Nisipeanu to resolve to 
play for a win with all his energy; the simple 
fact of rejecting a draw must have required a 
major psychological effort from him. 

That night, during the joint analysis of the 
Romanian players, who deep in their soul felt 
that we had just missed a drawn match or maybe 
even a victory against the strongest team in the 
world, the move 41...$g7! was recommended. 
The idea is simple: before starting to grab mate- 
rial, Black improves the position of his king, in 
order to prevent the perpetual check. White has 
a wide choice again, but this time between sev- 
eral unpleasant variations: 

a) 42 ÉdI? (this is just too slow) 42...8.h3 
43 Be3 Axfl 44 Wbl Exf3+! 45 Bxf3 Lg2+ 
46 &xg3 Exdl 47 Bxdl fIW 48 Erg4 and now, 
the most effective and elegant move seems to be 
48.. gl, winning. 

b) 42 Dxg3 (this is worse now than on the 
preceding move: the black king is better placed, 
while the white bishop will have to return to e2; 
White cannot avoid an endgame with two rooks 
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vs queen with equal pawns) 42...Exg3 43 Re2 
Sxbl 44 Bixbl Rel 45 Wed (or 45 &fI Ees 46 
Wb5 Ee7!) 45...Hel! (creating an unpleasant 
pin and the threat of ...Exe2+) 46 Wg2 (46 
Wes5+ only misplaces the queen: 46...Hf6 47 
Wxc7+ Éf7 48 Wes+ &h7 followed by ...Eixe2+ 
with a win for Black) 46.. FIH 47 &xfl Bexfl. 
White has good saving chances here. 

c) 42 %e3 (we wrongly considered this to 
be enough for a draw) 42... Ee8+ 43 Bf4 (the 
king continues his heroic carrier, but his sol- 
diers are too widely dispersed to follow him on 
the way to the glory) 43...8d3! (D). 
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We failed to find this move in Elista; one 
quiet move (41...$g7!) when having only an 
exchange for the queen was enough for one 
night. Taking advantage of White's helpless- 
ness, Black wants to take the c4-pawn, which 
had been weak from the opening; after that, a 
complete simplification would lead to a won 
pawn endgame. White has no satisfactory reply: 

cl) 44 Ecl Kf8+ (the exposed position of 
the king allows Black to improve the position of 
his rook with tempo) 45 $e3 Exfl 46 &.g2 
Éxcl 47 Wxcl and now the calm 47...£.xc4 
creates the threat of ...&xd5, while keeping in 
reserve ...f2-f1W. 

c2) 44 Wcl &xfl 45 Wxfl Zel and Black 
wins material. 

c3) 44 Fal (a horrible square for the queen, 
but this seems to be the variation where Black 
must be most inventive) 44...Éf8+ (before tak- 
ing the pawn, it is necessary to drive the king 
back, thus preventing )xg3) 45 $e3 E xc4 46 
9d2 (relatively best; after 46 Bcl Black gets the 
aforementioned pawn ending: 46...Eixf3+ 47 








SECRETS OF CHESS DEFENCE 


Sxf3 g2 48 Pxf2 gxfi+) 46... He8+ (fortu- 
nately, it is only possible to claim a draw by rep- 
etition of position, not moves or pairs of moves) 
47 2.4 (47 &f4 also leads to a worse endgame 
for White: 47... Heel! 48 Exel fxe18& 49 Exel 
Exel 50 $xc4 Ecl and Black's queenside 
pawns will be very dangerous) 47...Eixe4+!! 48 
xes (48 dexed takes White's eye off the f2- 
pawn, and so allows 48...8xbl 49 Wxbl g2 
with a winning position) 48... Exbl 49 Exbl 
ft 50 Wxfl Rxf1 51 4xg3 and now 51...£c4 
wins a second pawn for Black. 

42 Wxbl Exf3 43 Exg6 g2 

Understanding that his king cannot escape 
the perpetual, Nisipeanu offered back a draw. 

Ia-lh 


When embarking upon the whole tactical 
operation, involving such major material sacri- 
fices, Nisipeanu might have remembered the 
game presented below, where he faced a similar 
situation, but from the opposite point of view: 
in spite of being, at a certain moment, a queen 
and an exchange up, he slipped from a winning 


position into a losing one. 
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Komliakov — Nisipeanu 
Bucharest 1995 
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White has a totally lost position, and less 
than a minute (there was no increment in those 
days) left on the clock to reach the time-control. 
Such extreme situations often have a paralysing 
effect over the player with the advantage. 

With his next moves, Komliakov prepares 
incredible counterplay, which his young oppo- 
nent fails to foresee. 


QUEEN SACRIFICES 


49 Df5!? Eg2 

This is winning, of course, but for practical 
reasons the simplest way is 49...82.g2+ 50 &gl 
Bxf3+ 51 Dg3 Exg3+ 52 Bxg3 Wxg3+ 53 
hxg3 £xdl, simplifying the position while re- 
taining a huge material advantage. 

50 &f4!?! Haxf2? 

After this natural move, taking a whole queen 
for nothing, the game should end in a draw. 
When playing his previous move (49...Hg2), 
Nisipeanu probably thought that his opponent 
would resign immediately. This might have 
drastically reduced his level of concentration, 
causing him to fail to notice that the unexpected 
50 &f4 not only defends the h2-square, but also 
opens the d-file for counterplay. 

With greater concentration, he would have 
probably found the forced win after 50...Exh2+! 
51 &xh2 Exf2, when White's counterplay is 
insufficient: 52 Ed7+ Pg6 53 Eg7+ Bf6 54 
Éf7+ Bxe6 55 He7+ Bf6 and the dangerous 
bishop is pinned. However, this is more compli- 
cated to calculate than the variation mentioned 
in the note to Black's 49th move. 

50...8d3 or 50...&.b5, both preventing Éd7+ 
and taking advantage of the weakness of the 
first rank, would have been equally good, but, 
again, they required some concrete thinking. 

51 Ed7+ Ég7 

51...%g8 leads to an immediate perpetual, but 
Black was still playing for a win. The attempt to 
evacuate the king by 51...&g67? fails painfully: 
52 Eg7+ Bro 53 Er7+ bxe6 (or 53...$g6 54 
Qe7H) 54 Be7+ BF6 55 Res+ Bgs 56 Eg7F. 

52 Exg7+ &h8 53 Les! (D) 
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While making this losing move, Black of- 
fered a draw which his opponent, although with 
just a few seconds left, bravely rejected! The 
only saving line was 53... $xf3+ 54 gl Exe4 
55 &g5+!!, when Black should accept the draw 
by perpetual rather than continue 55... txe5?! 
56 Exh5+ &g8 57 De7+, when only White can 
be better. 

54 gl! 

White is not willing. of course, to dismantle 
his deadly mechanism, built up from nothing, 
for the sake of capturing a mere rook. 

54...Hh1+ 55 Sf2 Eh2+ 56 Eg2+ 1-0 

Black resigned because of the serious mate- 
rial losses. 

It is well known that many chess-players are 
superstitious. For those who aren't (yet!), I shall 
mention that this incredible game was played 
on Friday 13th. 

However, the more important conclusion is 
that a game is not really over until the clocks 
have been stopped. 


Exercise 10.1 
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Dolmatov — Yusupov 
Wijk aan Zee Ct (7) 1991 











In this rather unusual position White seems to 
have good attacking chances. The black king's 
position is weak, while the b2-knight is too far 
away to provide any assistance. If White could 
give a check on h3, the game would end right 
away. Therefore, Dolmatov played 22 2)c5? 
threatening both Éxc3 and 2)xe6 followed by 
&h3+. How should Black continue? 
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11 Exchange Sacrifices 


Pure rook sacrifices for defensive purposes oc- 
cur rather rarely in practice; I have included 
only one such example at the end of this sec- 
tion. There is, however, a matter of terminology 
involved here. For instance, trading the queen 
for a rook and knight is called a 'queen sacri- 
fice” anyway, but giving up the rook for a minor 
piece is classified in a separate category, called 
an “exchange sacrifice”. The explanation for 
such a preferential treatment might be the rela- 
tively high frequency of this Kind of tactical op- 
eration. Here are some possible reasons for this 
surprising popularity. 

Sacrificing the exchange comes in more 
handy than other forms of giving up material. 
First of all, it usually consists of a simple opera- 
tion (something like Ex& or Ex4)). There are 
plenty of opportunities for it because it is not 
customary to hide minor pieces from the enemy 
rooks. Secondly, if the sacrificing side manages 
to get a pawn as a compensation, the material 
deficit becomes minimal (around half a pawn). 
If you know that you are forced to give up some 
money for a certain purpose, you first try with 
the least valuable coin you find in your pocket; 
in chess, the exchange sacrifice for one pawn is 
precisely that smallest coin. 

I remember how, towards the end of 1989 I 
opened the book Strategia nadezhnosti (The 
Strategy of Safety) containing a collection of 
Petrosian's best games. Up to that point, I didn't 
have a very high opinion about the 9th World 
Champion's style of play, but soon I had to 
change my attitude completely. I was deeply 
impressed by Petrosian's ease in solving the 
most complicated problems by means of an ex- 
change sacrifice as well as by the frequency of 
these special moments throughout his career. 
My own playing style came under such a pow- 
erful influence that soon I managed to sacrifice 
the exchange in no fewer than six games in a 
row! 

Here is one of them, played in a decisive 
round of the zonal tournament. 
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By this moment, both players had around 15 
minutes left to reach the time-control. White 
seems to have serious problems. The f3-pawn 
(or, if you wish, square) is under strong pres- 
sure and has insufficient defence. Things would 
change dramatically if the white bishop were 
on e2, where it would not only defend f3 but 
also attack c4, but this is “obviously impossi- 
ble”. 

27 &.41!! 

Other moves look bad for White: 27 bgl? 
Exf3! winning a vital pawn, or 27 Bel? Dxf3+ 
28 gxf3 Exf3 with a strong attack; for instance, 
29 Ddl Éfl+ 30 Pe2 c3+. 

Many years after the game was played, when 
huge databases were at everyone's disposal, I 
was very surprised (and, in a certain way, flat- 
tered) to find an input mistake to this game. All 
the available sources indicated 27 Eddl as the 
real move-order with the sequence 27...3d3+ 
(with an ? attached) 28 Exd3 (!7; of course, 
some annotator even recommended 28 &xd3 
as leading to a clear advantage for White) 
28...cxd3 29 &b3. Perhaps 27 &dl was such an 
unexpected and improbable move, even after it 
was played, that the computer operator “de- 
cided' there was a mistake on the score sheets... 


EXCHANGE SACRIFICES 
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27..0d3+ 

Black is practically forced to accept the of- 

28 Exd3 cxd3 29 2b3 (D) 
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The situation has changed. All the black 
ones are suddenly revived. Maybe Knaak could 
have still have held a draw, but from a psycho- 
ant situation. During the post-mortem, his brief 
description about what happened in the game 
got a losing position”. 

29...He8 30 Ec5 h6?! 

Black hadn't allowed the king to blockade the 
d-pawn; for instance, 30...d2 31 Exg5+ Bf8 32 

31 Gel Bg7 

This was the last chance to prevent the king 
31...d2+!, 

32 &d2 Sg6 33 Ees Efe7 34 4 (D) 
formed by his own pieces. Defence is not easy, 
of course, but although White plays without 
progress. 

34... 8247)! 
completely abandons the queenside. 34... &g7! 
is the best defence here. Other moves are worse; 
White is able to create dangerous threats like 
g5, Dg4. Or 34... SO 35 Dg4+ Bg7 36 fxg5 


fer. 
WU Wa 
A Hm AE am 
7 GA 
pieces remain badly placed, while the white 
logical point of view he was in a very unpleas- 
was something like “I won the exchange and 
The position would have become sharper if 
fes Ed7 33 f4. 
from occupying the nice blocking square d2: 
The black king is captive in a sort of cage 
risk, it is equally difficult to make concrete 
Knaak wanted to defend the e6-pawn, but he 
for instance, 34...gxf4 35 gxf4 Bg7 36 g4 and 
hxg5 37 Exg5+ SFB (37...Bh8 38 Df6 Ef8 
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39 e5 also looks good for White) 38 96 win- 
ning. 

35 cd 

White is clearly better now. 

35..a5 36 Exa5 gxf4 37 gxf4 es 38 Ea6+ 
hs 39 f5 Eg7 40 f6 Eh7 41 f7 Éf8 42 Eas 
Ehxf7 43 Exes+ Sh4 44 &xf7 Exf7 45 DES+ 

White won 15 moves later. 





Although I was rather pleased with this game, 
I must admit that the whole idea of achieving 
the best regrouping at the cost of an exchange 
was not really original. Here is where my inspi- 
ration came from: 
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Petrosian — Gligorié 
Varna OL 1962 


Let's follow Petrosian's comments: “An ex- 
perienced player would notice right away that 
White's position is rather difficult. Black has 
very active pieces, mobile pawns in the centre 
and if he managed to play ...e4 after transferring 
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the rooks to f6 and f8, White situation would 
not be enviable. Usually, when the opponent 
has hanging pawns, we try to force one of them 
to advance, in order to blockade them. It might 
seem that there would be no problems with 
blockading on e4, but the reality is a bit more 
complicated. The black pieces cooperate per- 
fectly. The c5-knight and the f5-bishop make 
such a plan impossible.” 

25...Za6 26 813 Eaf6 

26...e4 would allow 27 Wid4! with counter- 
play. It might seem that White is completely 
helpless, in view of the threat ...e4 (maybe after 
..b6). Doubling rooks (starting with Ef? or 
He2) looks impossible, because this would lead 
to the loss of an exchange after either ...2.d3 or 
.. Dd3. Unless... 

27 Bel!! 

...unless you don't take it as a loss, but as a 
sacrifice! 

27..Dd3 28 Efe2 Oxel 29 Wxel Ee8 30 c5 

Black's extra exchange doesn't make itself 
felt, since White blockades the position per- 
fectly. No wonder that the game soon ends in a 
draw. 

30...E1T8 31 Ded lh 


Sometimes, the exchange sacrifice comes as 
the perfect solution to several different prob- 
lems, of both a strategic and a tactical nature. 
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Marin — Kantsler 
Manila OL 1992 


Black has concentrated a lot of force on the 
kingside, seeking an attack. The threats of 
- Dg3 and ...$.g3 are hanging in the air. In the 


SECRETS OF CHESS DEFENCE 


meantime, Black's d-pawn severely restricts 
the activity of White's minor pieces. 

White's chances are less obvious. If he man- 
aged to parry the attack, some of Blacks pieces 
would be left misplaced. Moreover, the elimi- 
nation of the d5 -pawn would instantly revive ali 
the white minor pieces; the weaknesses left be- 
hind by the black f-pawn would also make 
themselves felt. This seems to be easier said 
than done, but I managed to discover a small 
coin in my pocket. 

20 Ee5 

The rook occupies a central square, freeing 
the f2-knight from the unpleasant pin, creating 
ideas of an eventual jump to g4. However, 
Black's next move had to be considered in ad- 
vance. 

20...2.16 21 Exds! 

My opponent might have expected 21 Dg4 
when he would have obtained a powerful at- 
tack with 21...2xg4 22 fxg4 Éxes 23 dxes 
Dg3!; for instance, 24 OxdS (24 hxg3º loses to 
24.. Wb6+) 24.. Eyh4 25 h3 De6 planning ...f3. 


21... &xd5 22 Oxds (D) 
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Suddenly, White”s ideas mentioned in the in- 
troduction to the game come to life. Black is 
left without any attacking chances, and will 
have problems regrouping his pieces. 

22...&h8 23 Dxf6 Dxf6 24 £c4 Dg6 25 
Wrs 

Little by little, White invades via the light 
squares, weakened after the disappearance of 
the black bishop. 

25...Kh5 

25..8c8 allows 26 £2e6 followed by ds, 
with awesome pressure along the diagonals. 


EXCHANGE SACRIFICES 


26 We6 Wa5 27 Eel!? b5 

More prudent is 27.08 28 We2 He8 al- 
though after 29 23e4 White is well established 
in the centre. 

27.. Wxa2 is risky because of 28 Ad3 threat- 
ening Hal and thus winning a tempo to proceed 
with des or dS. 

28 &f1 Exa2 

Black's position was not ripe for such activ- 
ity. Again, 28...0Y8 is better. It seems that the 
slight material advantage induced in my oppo- 
nent some sort of psychological obligation to 
play actively. 

29 Dd3 Eras 30 Fic6 

Underlining Blacks lack of coordination. 

30...Ef8 31 Eal Wb6 

Practically forced; otherwise, White would 
manage to double his major pieces on the sev- 
enth rank. 

32 Wxb6 axb6 33 Des ADh4 34 Ea7 

Without queens on the board, Blacks attack 
has little chances to succeed, while White's 
pressure becomes stronger and stronger. 

34...Ec8 35 &xb5 h6 36 L.d3 Dg8 37 £.a6 


Eds 38 £c4+ &h7 (D) 
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39 2d3+ 

White has reached a maximum of activity 
and this is the best moment to start hunting the 
disorganized black army with 39 g3!; for in- 
stance, 39...fxg3 40 hxg3 Eixes (40...XgS is an- 
swered by 41 &f2 winning back the exchange, 
while 40...2)g6 loses to 41 Dxg6 Pxg6 42 
&d3+) 41 dxeS Oxf3+ 42 Pg? DU? 43 exf6 
Dxc4 44 Exg7+ Bh8 45 &c3! and White is 
winning. 

39...$g8 40 2.c4+ Eh7 41 2d3+7? 
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Repeating the move once in order to reach 
the control was correct, but now I should have 
switched to the winning plan. I don't remember 
my exact state of mind at that point; I only re- 
call that some argument had erupted on the 
fourth board of the match, regarding a malfunc- 
tioning clock. 

However, the real reason for the missed oc- 
casion must have been of a different nature. 
Deep inside, I might have been influenced by 
having been “an exchange down” for such a 
long time. When the opportunity of repeating 
moves arose, I couldn't seriously consider any- 
thing else. 

41...$g8 Ya-l 


When the match finished, my team-mates 
congratulated me for the unexpected sacrifice, 
but I had previously seen the whole idea of re- 
pelling the attack while also improving the con- 
figuration in the centre in the game presented 
below. 
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Larsen — Petrosian 
Havana OL 1966 


14 Whs5 

In spite of the symmetrical position that 
resulted from the opening, Petrosian has seri- 
ous problems. White”s initiative has already ac- 
quired concrete form. Apparently, Black has to 
choose between two evils: 

a) 14..g6 15 &xg6 hxg6 16 Oxg6 He7 (also 
bad are 16...0xg67 17 Wxg6+ BF8 18 Lh6+ 
Be7 19 Bael+, and 16..Db6? 17 14 with the 
terrible threat 18 &1f3!) 17 En8+ &f7 18 &f4 
We6 19 Dxe7 Exe7 20 Bael De6 21 Whs+ 
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&e8 22 Wp6+ with a devastating attack for 
White. 

b) 14...He7 doesn't look too tempting ei- 
ther: 15 3 Db6 16 a3 a5 17 Bael Le6 18 
Dh4 g6 19 Erh6 with a growing initiative. 

14...Xxe5! 15 dxes fxe5 

“The position has changed radically. By sac- 
rificing the exchange, Black has deprived his 
opponent of the possibility of an immediate at- 
tack. The Danish grandmaster should have felt 
this right away and started the fight against the 
e5-pawn. This can been achieved by playing 16 
f3, after which Blacks centre would be in dan- 
ger” (Petrosian). 

16 Efel?! 

A typical psychological moment: in the eu- 
phoria of having “won” material, Larsen misses 
the best move, indicated in the previous com- 
ment. 


16...e4 17 2f1 Df6 18 Wh4 &15 19 Wg3 
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Black's position is perfectly playable now. 
During the next phase of the game, Larsen 
failed to find a concrete plan, but continued to 
play “for a win' under the hypnosis of the mate- 
rial advantage. 

21 2e3 

This bishop is useful for the fight against the 
central pawns, so 21 h3 or 21 Fes is preferable. 

21...0)g4 22 h3 9xe3 23 Exe3 Ef8 24 Wes 
£.g6 25 Edi Wr7 26 Éd2 D4 

Little by little, White starts to face problems. 
The knight is aiming for d3. 

27 b4 h6 28 a4 &.h7 29 Fd4 b6 30 Eel Ec7 
31 Ee3 c5 32 bxc5 bxc5 33 83? 

An unnecessary weakening in time-trouble. 


SECRETS OF CHESS DEFENCE 


33...0d3 34 É xd3 exd3 35 Fe6+? 

This might have been the right moment to 
play for a draw with 35 Exd3. 

35... 87 36 Wxf7+ 

After 36 Fid6 £e4 the white king is in dan- 
ger. 

36...$xf7 37 Éb2 

On O'Kelly's suggestion 37 Ée5, Petrosian 
gives 37...Hb8 38 f3 Hb3 39 Eixd5S Eixc3 and 
the connected pawns are very strong. 

37.04 

The black pawns are too far advanced now 
to be stopped. The threat of ...d4 hangs in the 
air. 

38 13 dá 39 Hcl be6 40 DP Led 41 14 Ee 
42 g4 

42 cxd4 doesn't change the course of the 
game: 42...&d5 43 Be3 L.g6+ 44 Bd? Bxda. 
Or 42 Bel dxc3 43 Exc3 bdsS 44 Bd? &f3. 

42... 2.06 43 Hel+ bd5 44 Exe8 É xe8 45 
cxd4 c3 46 Eb8 d2 47 Ed8+ bed 48 Ec8+ 
d3 0-1 

The white pawn is a perfect shield for the 
black king, so Larsen resigned. 


Exchange sacrifices are an ideal solution for 
eliminating the opponent's minor pieces situ- 
ated on strong outposts. We shall see this hap- 
pen three(!) times in the next game. 
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Lupulescu — Badea 
Romanian Ch (Tusnad) 2001 


Black has a solid but very passive position. 
White decided to start the invasion of the weak 
dark squares in the enemy territory. 

15 g4 
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This move drives the knight away from the 
control of the d6-square, but weakens the king- 
side. It is not easy though to foresee yet how 
Black could exploit these weaknesses. 

15...9h4 16 Dec4 

Black's position becomes critical. 

16...2d8 17 2d6 Exd6!? 

The best practical chance. After a queen move, 
White could drop the bishop back to a3 with the 
terrible threat of S)ed6 eventually foliowed by 
es. By eliminating the enemy bishop, Black 
manages to solve the short-term problems and 
accentuate the weakness of the f4-square. He 
also puts his talented but inexperienced oppo- 
nent in a tricky psychological situation: the 
considerable material advantage might have 
induced the idea that he was easily winning, 
when in fact Black's position is hard to crack. 

18 Dexd6 (D) 
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18.907?! 

Black should have placed the f4-square un- 
der control with an immediate 18...g5. 

19 &h1?! 

Kindly returning the favour. After 19 f4 Black 
doesn't have the slightest compensation; for in- 
stance, 19...49d5 20 &.xd5 cxd5 21 0)xc8 Exc8 
22 042 followed by Qd3-e5. 

19...9d5 20 c4 

This is a less favourable situation for 20 
&xd5 cxd5 21 Qxc8 Éxc8. After 22 Ad? (on 
22 c5 the second exchange sacrifice becomes 
possible, similarly to the game: 22...Hixc5 23 
dxc5 Wixc5 24 We2 g5 with nice control of the 
dark squares) Black is in time with 22...g5 in- 
tending ...Dg6-f4. 

20.044 21 c5 Éb8 22 Ed2 g5 (D) 
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White has maintained his space advantage 
and consolidated his outpost on d6. However, 
Black has also managed to improve his posi- 
tion. The next step is to solve the problem of the 
light-squared bishop. 

23 Ee3 b6 24 Edi £.a6 25 204? 

A typical mistake. White felt uncomfortable 
about the pressure along the a6-fl diagonal, but 
the exchange of the bishops only helps Black 
get a blockade on the light squares. 

25... 2xc4 26 Dxc4 Dhgó 27 Ded6?! 

White”s desire to install the other knight on 
e5 is understandable, but he overlooked, or at 
least underestimated, Black”s intentions. Better 
is 27 Q)cd6 maintaining the pressure. 

27... Ed8 28 b4 b5 29 Des (D) 
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29... xd6! 

The second exchange sacrifice in this game 
takes place on precisely the same square as the 
preceding one. If in the first case we could talk 
only about getting some practical chances in a 
position that was bad anyway, here we can see a 
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completely sound sacrifice, helping Black to 
solve most of (if not all) his problems. 

30 cxd6 Wxd6 31 Axg6 Dxgó 

Black has the better structure now and con- 
trols several important squares in the centre. 
White cannot easily take advantage of his out- 
posts on e5, e4 and c5, because he has no minor 
pieces left. His active possibilities are also re- 
duced by the weakness of the d-pawn and the 
unsafe position of his king. 

32 13 4 33 Ee4 Ds 

Shattering White's dreams about an eventual 
retum of material with Exf4. 

34 a3 Db6 

The knight hurries to c4, in order to avoid 
problems with the backward c6-pawn. 

35 Ec3 cd 36 a4 a6 37 axb5 axb5 38 
Edel ds 39 &gl 23d6 40 Ees (D) 
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White probably relied on this counter-sacri- 


fice (the third in this game already!) which 
forces the enemy queen to leave its perfect out- 
post. However, his material advantage will be 
reduced to a minimum now, while the strategic 
problems will persist. 

40...2.xe5 41 Exe5S Wa2 42 Ecs 

Decentralizing the queen with 42 Exc6 
would most probably lead to a perpetual check: 
42..al+ 43 Gg? Wixdá 44 Fies Wd2+ and 
because of the weakness of the b4-pawn, White 
cannot cover his king with the queen. 

42...Dc4 43 Exc6 He2 

Suddenly, White faces the unpleasant threats 
..De3 and ...Dd2. 

44 d5! 

44 Éxc4 is premature since after 44...bxc4 
45 bS Eidl+ 46 Sf2 Wrb3! the black passed 
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pawn is more dangerous than its white counter- 
part. 
44...e5 (D) 
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Necessary in order to interfere with the dark 
diagonal. 

45 Eixcd! 

The fourth exchange sacrifice in this game 
and, at the same time, the third one with the 
purpose of eliminating a minor piece from a 
strong outpost. 1 imagine that a study composer 
could create a position where, after successive 
underpromotions of the pawns, a greater num- 
ber of exchange sacrifices becomes possible, 
but for practical reasons, we can consider this 
game to hold the record of such tactical opera- 
tions. You cannot really blame White for not 
having tried to play on in a position like 45 
Exh6 &g7 46 Eh3 Ad2 where he obviously 
'doesn't risk winning”. 

45...bxc4 46 d6 !2-!h 

There is still some life left in the position, 
but the most probable result is a draw; for in- 
stance: 46...e4! 47 d7 Eidl+ 48 Br2 Wixd7 49 
fxe4 (49 Wxc4 Wd2+ 50 WeZ is another line 
leading to an equal position) 49... Bxg4 50 
Eixc4 Eyf4+ and the king cannot escape the per- 
petual attacks from the black queen because af- 
ter S1 Bel Wxh2 52 b5 Fgl+ 53 Be2 g4 the 
black pawn is at least as dangerous as the white 
one. 
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K often happens that one of the sides has a 
considerable positional advantage, but cannot 
take advantage of it because of the opponent's 
initiative. In such cases, exchange sacrifices 
come in very handy: they can annihilate the 
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dynamic factors of the position in order to har- 
vest the fruit of the strategic domination. 
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Petrosian — Spassky 
Moscow Wch (10) 1966 
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19...£412 20 gxf4 &h3? 

Black has the initiative, but he should care- 
fully consider which pieces to exchange, be- 
cause of the potential risk of being left with a 
passive knight on a5. For instance, the black 
bishop is a useful piece, able to create threats 
both against the enemy king and the apparently 
well defended white pawn on d5, and also de- 
fending the light squares in Blacks camp. Spas- 
sky was probably aware of this, but he might 
have considered only equivalent exchanges; un- 
fortunately for him, exchange sacrifices are, af- 
ter all, also a particular case of piece trading... 

It is remarkable that during this first match 
against Petrosian, the young aspirant to the su- 
preme title (a player with little respect for mate- 
rial himself) repeatedly gave his experienced 
opponent the possibility of using his favourite 
weapon, the positional exchange sacrifice. Al- 
though Spassky has never been one to work 
excessively hard on chess between or before 
competitions, he must have been aware of this 
facet of Petrosian's style. The fact that he nev- 
ertheless feli victim more than once to ex- 
change sacrifices during this match speaks a lot 
about the surprising character of this kind of 
tactical operation. 

20...Exf4, as recommended by Petrosian, is 
better; for instance, 21 De3 Eros+ 22 &hl 
Éxfl+ 23 Qexfl (this looks like the most con- 
sistent move, intending a further improvement 


IH 


of the position with g3, Qide4, etc.; Petrosian 
only gives 23 Q)dxfl Ea7 when White has to 
fight for a draw) 23...bxc4! 24 bxc4 (the at- 
tempted zwischenzug 24 Wic3 allows 24...cxb3! 
25 EixaS 2b7 with decisive threats) 24... 2h3 
25 3g3 Dexc4! (radically solving the problem 
of the marginalized knight) 26 £xc4 Dxc4 27 
Eb7 (the only way to stay in the game) 27...Éf8 
28 )xc4 h5 and Black has a strong initiative 
against White”s superior but disorganized army. 
The d6-pawn is taboo because of .. Yf6, while 
29 Egl is strongly met by 29...8.g4!. 
21 De3! (D) 
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Not at all impressed by Black's threat, Pe- 
trosian uses this vital tempo to get his pieces 
coordinated. 

21... &.xf1 

21...Exf4 is much less effective now: 22 Eixf4 
Erg5+ 23 Ég4! (causing mass simplifications in 
order to repel the attack and leave the a5-knight 
badly misplaced) 23... D)xg4 24 Dxg4 Bxg4 25 
&xg4 Wxg4+ 26 &h1 dá (obviously forced) 
27 Bgl+ &h8 28 Bxda+ cxd4 29 Hg4 (Pe- 
trosian) and Black has to fight for a draw. Al- 
though this ending might have offered better 
chances for survival than the game continua- 
tion, it was obviously not easy for Spassky to 
admit his mistake so quickly. 

22 Exft 

The initiative has passed to White. The bishop 
will go to e6, paralysing Black's rooks, while 
the c4-square is too well defended to let the 
queen's knight dream of active possibilities. 

22...Dg6?! 

Black is still hoping to create some threats on 
the kingside. Boleslavsky, Petrosian's second 
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for this match, recommended 22.. Dd7 23 £.g4 
Wr6, when Black's position is defensible. 

23 £g4 Dxf4? (D) 

This second careless move is even more dif- 
ficult to understand: Spassky had been warmned 
about the danger just two moves ago. Of course, 
23... Exf4? is bad due to 24 2e6+ with a deci- 
sive attack, but 23...&f6! is simply necessary, 
even though after 24 2e6+ Eh8 25 Wxf6+ 
Exf6 26 £5 Des 27 Qe4! (Petrosian) White's 
advantage is obvious. 
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24 Exfd! 


Of course! 

24... Exf4 25 L2.e6+ Ef7 26 De4 

Wihite's domination, in spite of the deficit of 
two exchanges, is impressive. 

26... Wh4 27 Dxd6 Eg5+ 

27.. Nyel+ 28 &g2 Wixe3 loses the queen to 
29 &xf7+ Bf8 30 Wh8+ be7 31 DS+ Bxf7 
32 Wg7+ (Petrosian). 

28 &hl Kaa7 

This allows an elegant finish, but 28...Hxe3 
loses in a similar way to the previous variation. 

29 8.x17+ Exf7 30 Wh8+! 1-0 

Black resigned in view of the massive mate- 
rial losses. If he had played just a few more 
moves, his only piece left on the board would 
have been precisely the a5-knight... 
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Petrosian never treated the exchange sacri- 
fice as a secret weapon. He liked to speak about 
it, give lectures, write articles, explaining in de- 
tail the process of thinking in such situations. 
This looks like a completely unwise attitude: 
why did he so openly warm his potential oppo- 
nents about the hidden danger? 
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Petrosian might have understood that it is not 
so easy to prepare or take preventive measures 
against such a method of fighting, even if you 
know there is an increased degree of probabil- 
ity. His first match against Spassky and espe- 
cially the game presented above where he was 
allowed to sacrifice two exchanges in a row are 
good examples. People simply cannot think 
permanently about defending their minor pieces 
against the enemy rooks. 

Near the end of his life, Petrosian was given 
the following opportunity to perform his fa- 
vourite sacrifice: 
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Polugaevsky — Petrosian 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1983 


After an original opening, Black has ob- 
tained a very comfortable game. Just by inertia, 
White keeps playing for an advantage, over- 
looking the 19th, typical Tigranian move. 

14 bá cxb4 15 Exb4 Fc7 16 &b2 Efe8 17 
Dd4 Dxdá 18 E xd4 

White has some space advantage and the 
bishop-pair. Polu probably hoped to get some 
pressure against the b7- and d6-pawns. With his 
next move, Petrosian offers the exchange of the 
dark-squared bishops, which would secure the 
c5-square for the knight. 

18...9d7 19 2e3 (D) 

White tries to preserve the bishop. Didn't he 
notice that behind the e8-rook was sitting Pe- 
trosian? 

19...8xe3! 

This way, Black will get complete control of 
the dark squares, which makes White”s position 
rather difficult. 
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20 fxe3 Des 21 Bc2 Ee8 22 Ef3 2 h6 23 
Eic3 We7 

It becomes clear that after taking the e3- 
pawn, Black will start pushing his kingside ma- 
Jonty, with good winning chances. Alarmed by 
this prospect, Polu decides to counterattack... 

24 Eb6?? Dad 0-1 

-but not for so long: massive material losses 
are unavoidable now. 
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Finally, let's have a look at a famous pure 
rook sacrifice. 
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Geller —- Euwe 
Zurich Ct 1953 
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At the cost of one pawn, White has managed 
to get a dangerous attack, at least from an opti- 
cal point of view. With his last move (22 &.h6) 
he prepared an assault with practically all his 
pieces (Éfl, 25, É g4) which seems to be im- 
possible to resist. Geller must have thought that 
the communication between the wings would 
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help him avoid complications connected with 
the g2-square, since the attacking white queen 
safely defends the c2-square. 

22...4h8!! 

An eye-witness mentioned that Geller's face 
lost its entire colour when Euwe made this 
move. The idea is simple and yet brilliant: Black 
is ready to pay with a whole rook for the control 
of the c2-square. 

Annotating the game for ChessBase, Kas- 
parov awards this move a question mark and 
two exclamation marks. This seems to be one 
of his favourite evaluations in unclear posi- 
tions; see also the game Kasparov-Petrosian 
from Chapter 4 (The King as a Fighting Unit). 
However, just as in that case, Garry's variation 
is mistaken, which made me ignore the ques- 
tion mark. 

He gives 22.. WWd5 23 He4 Ec4 as a better try 
for an advantage with Black, but White seems 
to be winning quickly after 24 Eg4:; for in- 
stance, 24...Hg8 25 Hel and the threat of 26 
Wo6+ &f8 27 Exe8+!, mating, is impossible to 
parry in a satisfactory way. 

As a possible alternative, Bronstein's sug- 
gestion from his book Mezhdunarodny Turnir 
Grossmeisterov 22...Hc4, planning ...&Yd5 fol- 
lowed by ...Eixd4, makes more sense, but you 
cannot really blame Euwe for choosing the 
spectacular (and correct!) move played in the 
game. 

23 Wxh8 Ec2 (D) 
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White suddenly faces the decisive threat of 
24... Exg2+ 25 &fI Ec4+, mating. Geller must 
have been completely demoralized: just two 
moves earlier he was attacking with all his 
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powers and now he suddenly found himself in 
an opposite role. 

24 cl? 

Bronstein mentions that this position was 
analysed thoroughly for several weeks. The con- 
clusion was that White could have kept on 
fighting only with the move 24 d5!!, trying to 
discoordinate Black's forces. Bronstein's main 
line goes 24...8.xd5 (Black fails to create suffi- 
cient pressure with 24... &b6+ 25 &hI Ef2 26 
Egl &xd5 because of 27 Ee4!) 25 Édl! (White 
has to keep an eye on the awesome bishop, but 
25 Éd4 is much worse, owing to 25...Eixg2+ 26 
Sri Exh2 with the threat ...&h3+) 25... Exg2+ 
26 &f1. White is out of immediate danger, but 
after 26...gxh6 Black is left with two pawns for 
the exchange and a relatively safer king posi- 
tion (the previously passive knight would sud- 
denly become a perfect cover for the king after 
a later ...9g7). Bronstein also mentions that 27 
Exh6 is then best (instead, 27 Exd5 Eixd5 28 
Ee4s Dg7! 29 Exg2 15 30 Wxh6 fxe4 gives 
Black the better ending, while 27 &xh67 allows 
27... Hixg3! 28 hxg3 &c4+ with a winning at- 
tack). 

24...Exg2+ 25 SI Wb3! (D) 
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Geller had deprived the queen of the c4- 
square, but failed to notice that b3 also serves 
for the transfer to the attacking zone. 

26 Del Ef3 0-1 
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Exercises 


The following positions are quite famous. The 
exercises are therefore intended as a kind of ex- 
amination on general chess culture. 
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Reshevsky — Petrosian 
Zurich Ct 1953 
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Petrosian: “This position is probably the best 
known from my entire career and became an 
example included in every handbook, and even 
emblematic for the positional sacrifice of the 
exchange. On the board we have a complex 
strategic struggle, with equal material. It seems 
that we have a dynamic equilibrium: the offen- 
sive and defensive possibilities of both sides 
compensate for each other. 

“White has a strong pawn-centre, which, if 
set in motion, would simply crush Black”s posi- 
tion. On the other hand, it is not too clear how 
White could push his pawns. The consequences 
of playing e6 are rather unclear, while the d5 
advance is not possible yet. Therefore, aiming 
for this position, I was rather content. But when 
I analysed the situation more deeply, I realized 
that Black has a difficult position. Why? 

“First of all, because all the black pieces oc- 
cupy passive, defensive positions. White could 
prepare the advance of his d-pawn to d6, disor- 
ganizing Black's pieces and getting a winning 
position. On the other hand, he could start 
pushing the h-pawn to h6. If Black tried to stop 
this with ...h6 or ...h5, an additional weakness 
would be created. I soon understood that, if I 
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managed to transfer my knight to d5, the situa- 
tion would improve dramatically: from danger- 
ous, it would become quite promising. The 
white centre would be blockaded, the b2-bishop 
would become a bad piece and Black would get 
the possibility to create (with ...b4) a passed 
pawn which, sustained by the d5-knight and 
£g6-bishop, would represent an incredible force. 

“But equally clear are the difficulties Black 
is facing in bringing the knight to d5. It could 
get there from c7, b6 or e7. In order to transfer 
the knight to c7 or b6, Black would have to lose 
a lot of time and White, by playing &.f3 and d5, 
would get a winning position. Of course, it 
would be highly desirable if the transfer square 
were e7, but how? In order to achieve this, 
Black should move the rook, but where? 

“Let's try the following variation: 25...Eb7 
and now 26 &.£3 (threatening d5) or 26 e6 De7 
27 8.83 Od5 28 Rxd5! Exds 29 Wf3. The rook 
is under attack and cannot move because it 
would leave the other rook en prise. After 
29..fxe6 would follow 30 Wxd5 with a win- 
ning position. In the diagrammed position, I 
had a rather long think. When, finally, the right 
idea came to me, I was invaded by joy: the 
move is so simple that you shouldn”t doubt it. 
You need only cross the psychological barrier 
to put the rook under the bishop's attack” 

Do you also see the idea? 
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Tal — Petrosian 
USSR Ch (Riga) 1958 
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Let us follow Tal's memories: “Petrosian 
played the opening rather passively, allowing 
me to obtain a considerable advantage, which I 
considered to be decisive. White has prepared 
an attack on the kingside and on the other wing, 
instead of counterplay, Black has just a weak 
pawn (c5). This pleasant state of spirit persisted 
up until the moment when Tigran Vartanovich 
played..” 

Can you find the move which changed the 
course of the game? 
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A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse! 
SHAKESPEARE, King Richard HI 


K often happens that our main troubles are 
caused by the opponent's superior pawn-struc- 
ture. For various reasons our own pawns are 
sometimes unable to match the opponent's, 
and it may be that because of the closed char- 
acter of the position, exchange sacrifices are 
not available. We may nevertheless need to 
make some drastic changes in the structure in 
a particular area of the board, such as annihi- 
lating the enemy pawns so as to free our own 
pawns. 

Just as in life, everything is possible in chess; 
it all depends on the price we are ready to pay. 
Investing a queen or a whole rook in such an 
operation is usually too much; the most suitable 
for such sacrifices are the minor pieces. 

When we count the material on the board, 
we usually consider the pieces separately from 
the pawns. Therefore, giving up a knight or a 
bishop for one or two pawns without any imme- 
diate compensation requires a strong character 
and good nerves. Little wonder that the first two 
examples are chosen from the practice of Boris 
Spassky, the man who, by temperament, has 
been compared with an iceberg. 

Prior to the following diagram, Spassky had 
played the opening in a careless way and ob- 
tained a strategically losing position. All his 
minor pieces are passive and, if play proceeded 
normally, White would be able to take his time 
preparing a kingside attack. 

14...07 

This move seems to make little sense since 
Black will find it very difficult to create queen- 
side counterplay based on ...b5, but Spassky's 
idea will be revealed one move later. After the 
more “normal” 14...Hf7 15 2xc8 Bxc8 play 
transposes to a previous nice win by Aver- 
bakh: 16 093 &f8 17 Be2 Eg7 18 Eh4 3d7 19 
hxg6 hxg6 20 Ehl &e7 21 Eh8+ &f7 22 Wh6 
8 23 Khl Ebg 24 &xf4! with a decisive 
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Averbakh — Spassky 
USSR Ch play-off (Leningrad) 1956 


advantage for White, Averbakh-Panno, Buenos 
Aires 1954. 

tis possible that Spassky had seen this game, 
but had forgotten about it during the opening. If 
this is the case, we can understand why later, 
when he remembered it, he decided to change 
the course of the game at any cost. 

15 2 xc8 Fxc8 16 293 206! ! 

This is probably one of the most extraordi- 
nary moves from the whole history of chess. 
However, according to Taimanov, who wit- 
nessed this remarkable moment, Spassky put 
the knight en prise without any apparent change 
in his usual unruffled demeanour. Averbakh 
was so shocked that he spent a whole hour de- 
ciding whether to accept the gift. In fact, there 
is no real choice: one of the black knights will 
reach the d4-square anyway, and it is better for 
White to be compensated with a material ad- 
vantage. 

17 dxc6 bxc6 (D) 

As a consequence of the sacrifice, several 
black pieces have obtained active possibilities. 
First of all, the knight will go to d4, which will 
indirectly increase the power of the bishop, since 
it would be hard for White to refrain forever 
from the exchange xd4 (or &xd4) ...exda, 
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The b-file has become available to the black 
rooks and the initially useful move a4 looks 
more like a weakness now. For Averbakh, who 
had played without effort until now, and who 
was probably hoping to do so for the rest of the 
game based on his previous experience with the 
position, it was very difficult to adapt himself 
instantly to the new situation. 

18 9h4?! 

Averbakh still hopes to follow familiar pat- 
terns, but the kingside attack is less dangerous 
now and certainly double-edged, since it leaves 
the rest of the board with insufficient control. 
Instead of attacking, he should have taken some 
defensive measures, first of all against the pres- 
sure on the b-file: 18 aS! de6 19 hxg6 (it is a 
good idea to keep the h-file open; the tempting 
19 h6 forces the bishop back to h8, where it has 
no moves at all, but it is hard to believe that 
White could manage to make further progress 
without exchanging on dá at some point, mak- 
ing the e5-square available) 19...hxg6 20 Da4 
Eds 21 Db6 Ea7 22 &c3 da 23 E xdá exd4 
24 Hd3 (D). 

Averbakh ends the variation here, mentioning 
that 0-0-0 would follow, when “the extra piece 
is bound to have its say”. However, I would re- 
mark that White”s knights are not too active yet; 
they have more of a defensive role (closing the 
b-file and blocking the f-pawn). The most con- 
structive plan seems to be to play b4, aiming to 
undermine the c5-square and, indirectly, the 
e5-square. At the same time, White must per- 
manently reckon with pressure against e4 and 
possible infiltration by ...&/g4 or ...&Yh3. From 
this perspective, after, for instance, 24... &e7 a 
logical plan would be 25 &d2!? He6 26 Eh4 
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(preventing any possible incursion by the queen 
and tying the king's rook down to the defence 
of the f4-pawn) 26...He7 27 Eb] (based on the 
fact that 27... Eixe4 allows favourable simplifi- 
cations with 28 Bxe4 Exe4 29 Kel) intending 
to continue 28 b4 (threatening 29 bxc5 dxc5 30 
e5) 28...cxb4 29 Exb4 planning Éb2, Ec2 and 
c5, but this is a long way off, and the position is 
likely to explode at any moment. 

Another form of this plan would be based on 
0-0-0, followed by Ehel, &bl-al, Ébl, b4, but 
in this case Black could react with ...&f7 and 
.. &h8-h3. This suggests that the exchange on 
£g6 might have been premature. In any case, itis 
far from clear whether White would have won 
the game, which adds value to Spassky's sacri- 
fice. 

18..We8 19 hxg6 hxg6 20 Wg4 Eb8 21 
Ddi De6 22 Ea3 Dd4 23 Eah3 Wf7 (D) 
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Black has considerably improved his posi- 
tion, while the kingside attack is not too dan- 
gerous yet. 
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24 2.03 Efe8 25 E3h2 Wxc4? 

But this is exaggerated; Black could have 
played 25...d5 with unclear complications or 
simply waited with 25...&b7. 

26 Dxg6 Ee6 27 E xd4? 

White chooses the wrong move-order; he 
can win by 27 Eh8+! 2.xh8 (if 27...$f7 then 
28 &.xd4 is correct) 28 Exh8+ Bg7 29 Exb8 
(quicker than 29 Kh7+, as given by Averbakh) 
29..13 30 9W4!! exf4 31 Wxf3 defending ev- 
erything. If 31...8YdS then 32 &h5 and it will be 
White who mates first. 

27... Exg6 28 Wr5 We6 29 Exe6+ Exe6 30 
£c3 d5 (D) 
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It is remarkable that the exchange of queens 
has not increased White's winning chances. 
Black's central pawn-mass is very dangerous, 
while White”s minor pieces are rather passive. 
Some of the following moves are also ex- 
plained by White's acute time-trouble, a direct 
consequence of the shock suffered after the 
opening. 

31 13 Éb3 32 Eh3 c4 33 Bd2 Egó 34 Égl 
d4 35 Las À f8 36 Eg4 Ed6 37 Bc2 Éd7 38 g6 
Edb7 39 &el c5 40 Eghá 2.97 41 £a5c3! 

Black's initiative takes on a very concrete 
form. 

42 bxc3 

This was the sealed move; Averbakh had an 
unpleasant choice between this move and 42 
2.xc3 dxc3 43 bxc3 Éa3. 

42...Ha3 43 cxd4 exd4 44 Exf4 Had+ 45 
Sd 

Not 45 &c1? allowing mate by 45...d3 and 
.. dc2H. 

45...Eb1 46 Éhl Exa4 47 $c2 Éb5 (D) 
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Black is now close to winning. If the bishop 
moves, he will play 48...c4 with a devastating 
attack. Averbakh fires his last shot. 

48 est? 

This position could have also been the sub- 
Ject of Chapter 11. 

48...d3+9! 

Having played for so long a piece down, 
Spassky couldn't restrain himself from winning 
a whole rook in one move, but this gives White 
excellent saving chances. Averbakh reckons 
that after 48...2xe5 49 He4 c4 Black should 
win. 

49 bxd3 Exf4 50 &c3 Exf3+ 51 Ped Eg3 
52 S4 Exg6 53 De3 Eb8 54 245 Ef8 55 Ehs 


(D) 
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In spite of the huge material deficit, White 
dominates the board. 

55... He8 56 be4 Egl 57 Eh3 ÀF8 58 bas 
Ed1+ 59 Bed Ecl 60 &d5 Edl+ 61 Gees Ed7 
62 9h6+ &.xh6 63 Exh6 Eh7 64 Egor DT 65 
Ef6+ e7 66 Ec6 Bd7 67 Exc5 Eh6 68 &ds 
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MINOR-PIECE SACRIFICES 


Eb6 69 £2a5 Ebs5 70 Exb5 axb5 71 e6+ Exe6 
72 Bc5 Ee5+ 73 Eb6 Ma-lh 


Equally remarkable is the following game: 
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Karpov — Spassky 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1973 


White has an impressive spatial advantage 
on the kingside and most of his pieces are in at- 
tacking positions. However, Black still has re- 
sources. First of all, there is a double barrier 
between the aggressors and the king. Switching 
to the other wing, Black's firm control of the a- 
file is not really dangerous for the moment, but 
can seriously hinder White in his actions (for 
instance, because of the pin along the second 
rank). 

A less obvious detail is the relative passivity 
of the white bishop. The only way to find an ac- 
tive job for this piece (which, in some cases, 
might land on the even worse square bl) is to 
sacrifice a knight with 5 followed by ...gxf5, 
exf5 at some point. On the other hand, in case 
of major simplifications, this bishop would not 
only remain passive, but also become exposed, 
possibly compensating Black for a material 
disadvantage. All these general considerations 
must have crossed Spassky's mind during the 
game in less time than I needed to write them 
down, but making a concrete decision must 
have been more difficult, especially given that 
he was already short of time. 

33...fxg5!! 

Karpov writes that Black had to hurry with 
this exchange, since otherwise White would 
play 43g4. This is rather a simplistic comment, 
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since the move 33...8d8 would parry the threat 
while avoiding the loss of the g7-knight. The 
problem is that an undefined pawn-structure 
would give White the possibility of starting a 
direct attack with 34 fxg6 hxg6 35 h5!. For in- 
stance: 

a) 35...gxh5 36 gxf6 and with all his pieces 
in action, White is winning. 

b) 35...0xg5 36 Oxg5 fxg5 37 h6 Eb2!? 
(37...Dh5 38 Oxh5 gxh5 39 Exg5+ leads to a 
quick win for White) 38 hxg7 Eaa2 39 Wh2! 
bxg7 40 Ég2 followed by Égf2 and White 
should win. 

c) 35...fxg5 36 hxg6 Oh8 (36...)h6 loses to 
37 Wh2!) 37 OS with a clear advantage for 
White. 

K is questionable whether Spassky saw all 
this but it is clear that he sensed how dangerous 
it would be to maintain the tension on the king- 
side - much more dangerous than losing the 
g7-knight. As a consequence of the sacrifice, 
Black should manage to consolidate, while 
leaving the white knights without active play. 

34 hxg5 Wd7 (D) 

For the moment, 35 f6 is not dangerous be- 
cause of 35... 8h3+ 36 Dh2 hs. 
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While praising Spassky's play during this 
phase of the game, Karpov shows himself to be 
unhappy about his own moves. Apparently, he 
considered his position before Black's 33rd 
move to be close to winning; this exaggerated 
evaluation led to a deformed general vision 
about what happened in the game. For instance, 
Karpov criticized his last move and recom- 
mended 35 Éf2. However, I think that Blacks 
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position is then no more difficult to play than in 
the game; for instance, 35...Éb2 36 Ébl (Black 
shouldn't be allowed to double rooks on his 
seventh rank) 36...Éxbl+ 37 &xbl Bal 38 Efl 
(after 38 Wb2 Wa7 White has to lose a tempo 
because of the threat of ...Bixbl+, and then 39 
Pg? &d7 is safe for Black: the knight has got 
the e8-square while a direct attack is hardly 
possible due to the queenside tension) 38...EYc8! 
(planning ...&d7) 39 16? Dh5 40 Axh5 Eh3+ 
41 &gl Wxh5 and it is now White who has 
problems. 

35... Hd8 36 f6 

K is hard, of course, to refrain from winning 
a piece for a pawn, especially when the oppo- 
nent is in time-trouble. Karpov mentions that 
he didn't find any forced win after 36 fxg6 hxg6 
37 Dg4 Exg5 38 D6+ Bh8 39 Eh2+ En6 
(D). Black's position looks precarious, but it is 
not obvious how White can take advantage of 
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a) Karpov's preference is 40 Ég2 to keep 
the other rook free for action on the f-file. How- 
ever, this is of little relevance; for instance: 
40...Xal 41 &dl (Karpov only gives 41 &bl 
Wxh2+ 42 Exh2+ Dhs, when Black seems to 
be safe) 41... H8a2! 42 Exa2 (42 &e2 is less ef- 
fective now, because 42... Exfl+ creates some 
discord) 42...Exa2? 43 Wxh6+ 9)xh6 and now 
44 Dxe8 Dxe8 45 Ef8+ Bg7 46 Exe8 leads 
nowhere because of 46... Hal. 

Although Karpov's lines are not too accurate, 
he mentions that an improvement for White is 
very likely to be found somewhere. 

b) Probably best is 40 Ef2 Bal 41 &d]! 
(Karpov only gives 41 E'xh6+?! Oxh6 42 Eh2 
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hs, when Black has no genuine difficulties) 
41... É8a2 42 £.e2!, when White has consider- 
ably improved his position, while Black still 
has no way out from the curious tension created 
on the kingside. 

Now we retum to 36 f6 (D): 
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36... 82.d7? 

Oddly enough, Karpov writes that Spassky 
plays this part of the game in the best possible 
way. 36...40h5? also isn't a solution, of course, 
because of 37 Nxh5 gxh5 38 g6 with a decisive 
attack. 

With his move, Spassky places the g4-square 
under control (which, as we shall see, shouldn't 
have been too relevant) and forces an immedi- 
ate fxg'7 (in view of the possible retreat . DeB, 
when Black has little to fear). This second de- 
tail is also of little importance, since fxg'7 is part 
of White's plan anyway. Black should have 
started active operations on the queenside at 
once with 36...Hb2. For instance: 

a) 37 fxg7 aa? 38 Ecl Wixgs is a big im- 
provement for Black compared to the game. 

b) 37 Éal could lead to an endgame where 
Wihite's extra piece is not too relevant: 37...8.d7 
38 fxg7 Exal 39 Exal WxgsS 40 ExgS Dxgs 
41 &di Bxg7 42 Ea7 Ebl 43 Exd7+ Df7 44 
g2 Exdi 45 Eb7 Ed2+ 46 Bh3 Ed3 and 
Black should be OK because of the lack of co- 
ordination of the white knights. 

e) 37 Ébl Exbl!? (37...Bba2 is also play- 
able — compare with the adjourned position be- 
low) 38 &.xbl (38 Hixb] temporarily lessens the 
pressure on the kingside, allowing 38...Dh5 39 
DxhS gxh5 40 Rdi Oh8 planning ...£.g6 and 
.. 7 with a solid position for Black) 38...2.d7 
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39 fxg7 and now, without a white rook on the 
f-file, 39...0)xg5 with the idea ...Dh3-f4 is pos- 
sible. Then White should probably play 40 95 
but Black seems to be able to hold: 40...)h3 41 
Dg4 Lxf5 42 Dh6+ Bxg7 43 Oxf5+ BIT 44 
Wmn6 Axgl (D), and then: 
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cl) After 45 Wg7+ Be8 46 Wg8+ Pd7 47 
Wr7+ bc8 48 De7+ Bc7, 49 Ac6+ Hd7 gives 
White no real attack, while taking the knight 
with 49 &xg1 is strongly answered by 49.. &d7 
threatening ...He8 or ...Éal, with a winning po- 
sition in both cases. 

c2) 45 Wxh7+ Bf6 46 Wg7+ Bgs 47 Wh6+ 
(47 &xg1 Wh8 is similar to the main line, and 
48 We7+?! Wf6! is certainly no improvement) 
47...8f6 48 &xg1?! (perpetual check would be 
a safer decision) 48... Wh8 49 Exh8+ Exh8 50 
xd6. An instructive moment: the apparently 
strong attack led only to mass piece exchanges; 
the white bishop is left stranded on the queen- 
side and Black can win it with 50...Ka8!. 

37 fxg7 Wxg5 38 Wg2 

Karpov's might have thought that, being a 
piece up, he should just make some moves until 
the adjournment and then find the most accu- 
rate way to win. In fact, as the game shows, the 
future is Blacks and therefore concrete action 
was called for. Karpov gives 38 Wf2! (it ap- 
pears that 36...8.d7 weakened the f7-square) 
38... BYf4 (forced) 39 5! “with a considerable 
advantage for White”. This is entirely correct: 
rather than sticking to his material advantage, 
White brings both his h2-knight and c2-bishop 
into play. Black is short of just one tempo (the 
one he lost with 36...8.d7) to get counterplay: 
39...gxf5 40 exf5 Bixf2 41 Exf2 Exc2 (or, 
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similarly, 41...&xf5 42 Exf5 Exc2 43 Dg4 
winning) 42 Dg4! $xg7 43 xe5+ and the 
black king has no good squares to retreat to. 


38...Eb2 (D) 
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Played by general principles, again. Karpov 
wants to prevent ...aa2. It was still not late for 
39 Bf>! Wf4 40 OS; for instance: 

a) 40...Zaa? leaves the back rank unde- 
fended and White can play 41 EYb6! (worse is 
41 De3? Eixc2! 42 Oxc2 Eixe4+ and, despite 
being a rook down, Black is better: 43 Ég2 &f5 
44 Écl 2h3) when the extravagant 41  Wxed+ 
42 013 L.xf5 43 &xe4 £.xe4 should not really 
give Black enough compensation after the calm 
44 Eg3. 

b) 40...Bxf2 41 Exf2 gxf5 (or 41...Kaa2 42 
De3! - Karpov) 42 exf5 Eaa2 fails again to cre- 
ate counterplay to just one tempo: 43 Dg4 
&xg7 and now 44 )xe5+ is best (44 Dh6+? 
given by Karpov as leading to mate is in fact 
bad in view of 44... Dg5!). 

c) 40...gxf5 41 exf5 Kaa2 42 Eb6 and once 
again Black has to sacrifice the queen, under not 
entirely satisfactory circumstances: 42.. xh2+ 
43 &xh2 Eixc2+ 44 $g3 and the black king is 
more exposed than his white counterpart. 

In any case, it is more likely that Black can 
find an improvement in one of these lines than 
after the immediate 38 Wf2. 

39...Hba2 40 Ee2? 

The 'custom” of spoiling better positions by 
blitzing in the opponent's time-trouble has fol- 
lowed Karpov throughout his whole carrier. It 
manifested itself in a chronic form during his 
match against Korchnoi in Baguio 1978. By all 
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Soviet precepts, White should repeat the posi- 
tion with 40 Ebfl in order to reach the time- 
control and have time to seal the strongest move. 
By avoiding the repetition, Karpov probably 
hoped that Spassky's 40th move would be a 
mistake because of the time-pressure. 


40... Eh4 (D) 
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The game was adjourned here and Karpov 
had to seal his next move. White is already 
worse; as incredible as it might seem, White”s 
extra piece is of little importance. All his mi- 
nor pieces are very passive. Using the respite 
granted by his opponent, Black managed to 
avoid immediate threats and is ready for active 
play, starting with ...&.h3 and ..Dgs. 

41 Ebfi &h3 42 EP Sgs 43 We3 L.g4 44 
Egf1 bxg7 45 &di 

White finally manages to get rid of his bishop, 
but he will soon lose a third pawn. 

45...2.xd1 46 Exdl Kai 47 Edft 

Relatively best. Both 47 Efd2 É8a2 and 47 
Erri H8a2? (Karpov) leave White with bigger 
problems. 

47... dxfl+ 48 Exfl Ka2 49 Ef? Kal+ 50 
Ert Ea2 51 Éf2 Eal+ 52 Eri Exfl+ 53 Dgxf 
Wxed+ 54 Bgl Exe3+ 

Karpov mentions that he was more afraid of 
54... há (planning ...0h3+ and ...2)f4), when 
White”s best chance is to play 55 $a7+ Bh6 56 
We3, pinning the knight. 

55 Gxe3 Ded 56 Dal Af6 57 De3 h5 

Activating the king as soon as possible with 
57...&h6 might be better. 

58 13 Ded 59 Dl 1-lh 

Black could play on, but White does not lack 
counterplay. He could transfer a knight to a3, 
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forcing the black knight to go back to c7; with 
the other knight on e3 a sacrifice on c4 would 
offer adequate counterplay. 

Spassky went on to win the championship by 
a margin of a whole point over a compact group 
of players, including Karpov. This game, played 
in the first half of the tournament, was therefore 
of crucial importance. It is also the kind of 
game that remains for a long time in the mem- 
ory of both players. In the long run, however, it 
did a disservice to Spassky, who probably un- 
derestimated Karpov before their candidates 
match one year later. 

This was in fact only the second act of the 
same drama: before the match against Fischer, 
Spassky was supposed to play some training 
games with the young and talented Karpov. 
Winning the first game with the same opening 
(Ruy Lopez) and after a similar scenario, Spas- 
sky decided that he was in good form and didn't 
need any more training. The match in Reykja- 
vik was a long series of cold showers... 


The role of the pawns usually increases in 


the endgame. The next two examples are taken 
from this phase of the game. 
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Socko — Kharlov 
Batumi Ech 2002 


Black's control of the light squares offers 
him some compensation for the two pawns. His 
construction on the kingside looks impressive, 
but has rather a static character. This would 
offer good possibilities of resistance against a 
local major-piece attack, but not against two 
passed rooks' pawns. White's plan is simple: 
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consolidate with £.f4 and then play a4-aS and 
h5-h6. Therefore, Kharlov"s decision, to change 
the course of the game radically, must be re- 
garded as correct. 

36... &xh4! 37 gxh4 Oxhd+ 

By sacrificing the bishop, Black has brought 
three of his pieces to life; White will manage to 
avoid the perpetual but will be forced to make 
some concessions. 

38 bg3 

38 Pgl g3 39 1 leads to an immediate 
draw: 39..83+ 40 &g2 Dh4+. 

38...D15+ 39 G4 (D) 
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39...9d4 

Black creates the threats of ...De2+ and ...g3. 

Shortly after 36...&.xh4, I saw Kharlov walk- 
ing through the playing hall, with that kind of 
excitement typical for somebody who has just 
initiated a spectacular variation. I didn't speak 
with him about this game and definitely cannot 
read minds, but judging from his behaviour at 
that moment I suspect that his initial intention 
wasn't really to win back the piece and get the 
unpleasant ending from the game. 

The alternative is to push the g-pawn as far 
as possible: 39...83 40 13 g2 41 9)g1. Black is 
a whole piece down, but his coordination is 
clearly superior: 

a) 41...Kf8 looks very tempting and might 
have formed part of Kharlov initial thoughts, but 
fails in an elegant way: 42 Éa6+ Bd5 43 c4+! 
Exc4 44 Exe6 Dg7+ 45 Efo Dhs+ 46 Bt 
xf6 47 exf6 and White should win; for in- 
stance, 47...$d5 48 &h6 Ef7 49 Oh3 Bd6 50 
bg6 Pe6 51 L.g7 Ea7 52 Dt4+ bd6 53 Oxg2 
Eixa2 54 &N4 and the f-pawn is too strong. 
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b) 41..Éb8 42 Re3 Eb2 43 c4 Bic2 (Black 
creates the unpleasant threat of 44...ixc4+ 45 
&r3 Éc3) 44 Ea6+ (it is useful to push the 
black king back) 44...&d7 45 Ra3 (after 45 Ea4 
$c6 White cannot make any useful move; Ea3 
seems the only way to coordinate the pieces) 
45... Exc4+ 46 Bf3 Eic2 47 &f2 (necessary in 
order to attack the pawn; the attempt to bring 
the rook to a better position with 47 Ed3+ $c6 
48 Éd2 (after 48 2d2 Exa2 it is hard to see 
how White can make any progress) fails to 
48..Éc3 49 He2 Dd4+) 47...Bc6! 48 Bxg2 
Sds 49 3 GId4 when, in spite of the huge 
material disadvantage, Black can hope for a 
draw in view of his very active pieces and the 
reduced number of pawns. For instance, 50 Bia5 
&e4 maintaining the centralized position. The 
colour of the a-pawn's promoting square also 
favours Black. It is difficult to say whether this 
variation is better than Kharlov's, but it is a 
good illustration of the defensive possibilities 
of the position. 
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40 Dxg4 

This is the best way to retum the piece. The 
white knight will be very strong in the ensuing 
ending. Black has no problems maintaining 
equality after 40 &e3 g3 41 Dg4 g2; for in- 
stance, 42 c4 (or if 42 &f7, placing the f4- 
square under control and preventing the perpet- 
ual check from the main line, then 42...De2+ 
43 BE3 gIW 44 Rxgl Dxgl+ 45 Pg3 De2+ 46 
Sh3 Ea8!) 42...De2+ 43 BE glW 44 E xgl 
Dxgl+ 45 $g3 (White is a pawn up and would 
have winning chances if only Black couldn't 
force a perpetual) 45...De2+ 46 &h4 (or 46 
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Sh3 Df4+ 47 Bh4 Dg2+ when 48 Pg3? loses 
the knight to 48...De3) 46...Eh8+ 47 BgsS Epo8+ 
and the white king cannot escape the mecha- 
nism. 

40...De2+ 41 SÍ3 Ddd+ 

It is a good idea to push the king to the edge 
before winning the bishop. 

42 &g3 De2+ 43 $hd Dxcl 44 Eab+ Eb5? 

The d5- and d7-squares were mined because 
of the fork on f6. Kharlov instinctively chose 
the seemingly more active square but he forgot 
that the most dangerous way for the king to be 
cut off in a rook ending is along a rank. After 
the more prudent 44... &b7 45 Exe6 xa? 
Black is entitled to hope for a draw. 

45 Exe6 D)xa2 46 Ed6 Dc3 

Maybe he should have tried 46...c4 clearing 
the c5-square for the king. 

47 216 Ég2 48 e6 Exc2 (D) 

It is already too late for 48...He2 49 &g4 c4 
because the advanced pawn would get supple- 
mentary support: 50 25 &c5 51 Éd7 and e7- 


e8W is unstoppable. 
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The only explanation for this move is the 


FIDE time-limit. White not only refrains from 
advancing the pawn, but also places the king on 
a bad square. 49 e7 appears to be winning: 

a) After 49...Xh2+ the only thing White need 
do is avoid the g5- and g3-squares, in view of 
the fork on e4 after the sequence ...He2, esty 
Éxe8. This is easily achieved by 50 &g4 Eg2+ 
51.15. 

b) 49...He2 50 es&+ Exe8 51 2)xe8. With- 
out knights on the board this position would be 
winning for White. It is hard to believe that 
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Black can escape here either; for instance: 

51...04 52 Bg4 Ded 53 Ed8 c3 54 Ec8 cs 55 

De7+ Eb4 56 DdS+ Pes 57 Dxc3. 
49...dc4? 

Not a very logical move: Black blocks the 
way of his own pawn. Better is 49...He2; for in- 
stance: 50 &g6 c4 51 BF7 De4! (simplifying to 
a drawn ending) 52 Dxe4 Exe4 53 e7 Eixe7+ 
54 &xe7 c3 and White cannot do much against 
the far-advanced pawn. 

50 Ea6? 

Now 50 e7? only leads to a draw: 50...FHe2 
51 Éd7 De4+. However, the more active 50 
&g6, besides the indisputable aesthetic effect, 
with both armies aligned in similar ways, causes 
unsolvable problems; for instance: 50...He2 51 
BIT Des 52 Dxed Exe4 53 7 Exe7+ 54 Bxe7 
&b3 55 Eb6+! winning. 

50...$b5 

The game ended in a draw after 11 more 
moves played at a too high a speed to be worth 
mentioning here. 


Here is a game [had almost forgotten. It also 


contains a plea for seriousness when analysing 
or annotating a game for publishing purposes. 
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Around this point, the game was adjourned. 
White's position looks hopeless: he has a bad 
bishop and faces the immediate danger of a 
queenside invasion. 

The pawn-structure is typical for the King's 
Indian. Although from a strategic point of view 
such a configuration tends to favour White, the 
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space advantage in the centre and on the king- 
side seems to lack any significance in this con- 
crete case, since there is no obvious way to 
penetrate with the pieces. 

I imagine that this was exactly what Barlov 
thought, failing to foresee my plan during his 
adjournment analysis; otherwise, he could have 
posed me much greater problems than he actu- 
ally did. 

This is, to a certain extent, excusable, be- 
cause White's idea is not trivial at all. What I 
cannot really understand is my superficiality 
when annotating the fragment for the endgame 
section of Informator, as well as the Yugoslav 
publishers” readiness to include my comments 
in the 46th volume. 

163! 

The king seems to be heading for a dead 
end. A face-to-face defence wouldn't succeed: 
1 BP ba6 2 Be3 Pas 3 Bd2 Bb4 4 83 Bb3 
5 Be3 Bc3 6 Re? Dad 7 Dhd Dxgs 8 Dxg6 
&b2 and the b-pawn will decide the game. 

1...$a6 2 &g4 

The g-pawn needed to be defended in order 
to make Ah4 possible, but this threat seems 
easy to parry. 

2..$a5 3 Dh4 OF8 

This is the critical line. Barlov must have fi- 
nally understood my idea; under the surprise, 
he overestimated its merits and played the ner- 
vous 3...&b4?. White can now choose between 
several lines where he is not worse at all. The 
game continued 4 xg6 Pc3 (after 4...Sxc4 5 
De7 Black is suddenly in trouble) 5 &b1?! 
(much simpler is 5 &dl, a move that I didn't 
even mention; for instance, 5...Axe4 6 9xeS! 
with a probable draw) 5...&b2 (D) and now: 
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a) Idiscarded the natural 6 Qe7 because of 
6..Exbl 7 g6 D6+ 8 BS Qe8 (as I discov- 
ered recently, 8...0)cxe4? 9 Pc8 Bc2 10 g7 
&d3 11 &3xd6 is winning for White); in fact, 
the position is still equal, but both players have 
to play carefully: 9 Dg8! Dg7+ (9...$c2? is 
too slow: 10 Df6 Dg7+ 11 &gS and White 
seems to be winning again) 10 &f6 Ahs+ 11 
Pes D4 12 6 Dxgó 13 Pxgó Bc2 14 BF7 
Pd3 15 Ge7 Exc4 16 Exd6. Now both sides 
have managed to eliminate key pawns from 
their opponent's structure, but the b-pawn seems 
to be a slightly faster runner. Therefore, after 
16...b5 White has to head for a draw with 17 
Dga. 

b) 6 2)xes (I had attached an “!?” to this 
move) 6...dxe5 (6... &xbl? 7 g6 D6+ 8 BS 
Dexes is bad because of 9 Ad7!, winning) 7 g6 
Dro+ 8 &f5 De8 9 bxes &xbl (a symbolic 
moment: White has sacrificed his initially pas- 
sive minor pieces to eliminate Black's weak 
King's Indian structure) 10 dó! (after 10 $d4 
Bc2,11e57 9b3+ 12 Pes Bc3 13 d6 Pxc4 al- 
lows the black king to get back just in time, 
since 14 d7 is not possible owing to 14...Dc5+; 
however, 11 d6!, clearing the d5-square for the 
king, still draws) and the players agreed to a 
draw in view of the line 10...$c2 11 Bd5 Df6+ 
12 $c6 Afxe4 13 d7 Dxd7 14 Bxd7 Df6+ 15 
Ses Dhs. 

4 DES! (D) 
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The key move in White”s plan. The sacrifice 
is based on already familiar elements: adding 
value to the space advantage, as in Socko- 
Kharlov, or improving the pawn-structure, as in 
Averbakh-Spassky. 
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4...gxf5+ 

This is the best moment to take the knight. 
After 4..0b7 5 &d3! (under no circumstances 
should White move the knight from its domi- 
nant position; in my initial comments 1 gave 5 
De7 Bb4 6 Dc8 “with equality”, but after 
6..Bxc4 7 Dxb6+ Bc3 followed by ...bd4 
Black has good winning chances) 5... Eb4 6 
&f1, Black cannot seriously consider ...gxf5, 
because of his passive knight on b7. He can, 
however, try to put White in zugzwang: 6...$c3 
7 &e2 &d2 (Black could get this position with 
White to move, but this wouldn't be a zug- 
zwang: 8 &f1 bd2 9 &h4!)8 FI Bel 9 &d3 
bf2 10 &c2 (10 &h47 is bad now because of 
10...6f3) 10...$e2 (after 10... Bel 11 Rd3 
Black is making no progress). Black has de- 
prived the bishop of some important squares, 
but the exposed position of the king on a light 
square creates new defensive possibilities: 11 
8a4! (threatening £.c6) 11..0c5 12 &b5! and 
the e-pawn is indirectly defended. 12...gxf5+ 
13 exf5 is less favourable for Black than in the 
main line, because the bishop already controls 
the important d7-square. 

5 exf5 

In Informator, the variation ends here with 
an abrupt “+—. 

Youth is no excuse for massacring the truth 
in such a way. The Informator annotation sys- 
tem has its unquestionable merits, but faces 
the annotators with a dangerous psychological 
trap: since the text of an annotated game is so 
short, the natural tendency is to allocate propor- 
tional importance and time to the annotations 
themselves, leading to the publication of au- 
thentic analytical monstrosities. 

In fact, White has to work hard to survive in 
this position. 

5...e4 6 g6 Ofd7! (D) 

7g7 

The point is that White has no time for 7 
BPgS because of 7...e3! 8 &dI De4+, safely 
blockading the pawns. 

7..D6+ 8 Bg5S Ded7 

Black has managed to stabilize the situation 
on the kingside and threatens to march in with 
the king. 

9 &di 

The bishop hurries to defend the c4-pawn. 9 
&g6 is too slow: 9... &b4! (the alternative 9...e3? 
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is considerably weaker: 10 &d3 &b4 11 &fI 
Bc3 12 B7 Bd2 13 g8W Oxg8 14 Bxg8e2 15 
fxe2 &xe2 16 &f7 and White achieves a 
draw) 10 $.xe4 Bxc4 11 Bf7 Bd4! 12 &g2 
&e5 and Black should win. 

9...&b4 10 £e2 

White's main idea, as we shall see, is to at- 
tack the d7-knight. A possible sequence would 
then be ..e2, Rxd7 Des, Re6 elW, Bxgs, 
when Black has nothing better than perpetual 
check. However, the immediate 10 &.h57 e3 11 
£e8 fails to 11..Dh7+! 12 Bf4 e2! 13 gsW 
e1tY, when both knights are taboo because of 
.. Yf2 winning the queen in two moves. 

10...$c3 11 Gg6 e3 (D) 

11...&d2 would also be met by 12. c5. 
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12 c5! 
The best practical chance: White opens an 
important diagonal for the bishop. He is a 
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tempo short to reach a draw in all other lines; 
for instance, 12 &f7 Pd2 13 ÉfI] e2 14 &xe? 


Bxe2 15 g8W (or 15 Pe6 Ed3 16 g8H Gxg8 
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17 Bxd7 Of6+ 18 Bxd6 Bxc4 19 Bco Axds 
20 f6 b5 21 f7 De7+ and after stopping the f- 
pawn Black wins easily) 15...0)xg8 16 Bxg8 
$d3 (White is a whole tempo down compared 
to the sideline from the comment on White”s 
9th move) 17 &f7 bxc4 18 Pe6 Ac5+ 19 
Gxd6 b5 20 Pc6 )b7! (a completely unex- 
pected move in what might seem a drawish po- 
sition) 21 dó (or 21 f6 Dd8+ 22 Bd7 BxdsS, and 
Black wins) 21...0)d8+ 22 &d7 bdS 23 Be7 
iDNc6+ 24 dd? b4 and Black's b-pawn decides 
again. 

12...bxc5 13 2b5 Pd2 

Other moves fail to pose problems; for in- 
stance, 13...04 14 Rxd7 Dxd7 15 g8 e2 16 
Era8! Des+ 17 Bg7 Bd2 18 HaZ+ and a draw 
by repetition represents the most likely result. 
Or 13..0g8 14 Rxd7e2 15 Rebel 16 &xg8 
reaching the already mentioned drawish posi- 
tion. 

14 &xd7 Dxd7 15 g8$ (D) 
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White has promoted first, but the e-pawn is 
unstoppable. 

15...e2 16 Wd8!? Des+ 17 Hf6 elf 18 
Eixd6 Dd3 19 Fe6 

In spite of the material deficit, White should 
be able to hold a draw; his passed pawns are 
very strong. 
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13 Two Minor Pieces for a Rook 


Chapter 11 (Exchange Sacrifices) illustrated that 
there are many situations where a minor piece 
is no weaker than a rook. We shall now try to 
prove quite the opposite: that a rook can, under 
certain circumstances, successfully fight against 
two minor pieces. If Petrosian was in a certain 
way the “inventor” of the exchange sacrifice, it 
was not difficult to find a world champion 
whose games can be used as examples for the 
present chapter either: the 'magician' Mikhail 
Tal more than once stated that exchanging two 
pieces for a rook was his favourite sacrifice. 

There is logic behind all this: Petrosian re- 
lied more on the static factors of the position; 
he tried to close the play and get stable squares 
for the minor pieces. In such conditions, the 
probability of successful exchange sacrifices is 
high. Tal also liked to sacrifice the exchange, 
but for more dynamic purposes, such as main- 
taining the initiative or getting mating threats. 
However, contrary to Petrosian, he enjoyed very 
much more to play with the rooks, those strong 
and mobile pieces that occupy open files or 
weakened seventh ranks. 

Nominally, two minor pieces are more or 
less equal to a rook plus 1/2 pawns. We can 
easily conclude that situations with complete 
equality are rare: there is no such piece as “1% 
pawns”. I shall enumerate the cases when a 
rook is dangerous for the minor pieces. 

First of all, there is the typical endgame with 
equal pawns on the kingside and an outside 
passed pawn on the a- or b-file. Lacking stable 
points on the queenside, the minor pieces have 
a tough job fighting against the pawn. 

Regarding the endgame, there is another im- 
portant detail to be mentioned: the player with 
two rooks (versus the opponent's rook and two 
minor pieces) should aim to exchange one pair 
of rooks. In most positions there is, for each 
side, a coordinator of play (like in soccer) and a 
rook is a good coordinator for the minor pieces. 
In the absence of the rook, the king has to do 
this job, but, depending on the situation, he 


might have to abandon a whole wing of pawns 
in order to support the pieces, thus allowing the 
enemy rook to start grabbing. 

If the distance between the wings is large (for 
instance, if there are three open files in the cen- 
tre) the minor pieces from one flank can hardly 
cooperate with their “overseas” colleagues, es- 
pecially if the enemy rook(s) are active in the 
centre. 

Sometimes, as a result of the sacrifice, the 
minor pieces are uncoordinated and in unde- 
fended positions; if the side with a rook plays 
with energy, the pieces might never recover 
their coordination again; on the other hand, if 
they manage to regroup, the rook is often left 
without scope. 

Generally, this kind of sacrifice is not too 
popular. It seems that it is more difficult to mas- 
ter all its subtleties than in the case of exchange 
or queen sacrifices. A sustained dynamic ap- 
proach is usually needed, preventing the oppo- 
nent's pieces from getting coordinated. 

During the analysis presented below, I shall 
repeatedly refer to the 4-volume set of Tal's an- 
notated games published by Chess Stars. For 
convenience I shall use the abbreviation Cs. 

We shall first examine a game where a re- 
markable battle of principles took place: Pe- 
trosian's minor pieces against Tal's rook (see 
following diagram): 

Petrosian had chosen a “slow” opening and 
got what he wanted: a slightly better position 
with a symmetrical pawn-structure. White has 
a small lead in development: his rooks have 
already occupied the central files, but Tal now 
converts his temporary minor-piece activity 
(especially the d5-knight) into something very 
familiar to him. 

16...8.c5!? 

Moving another minor piece to what might 
seem a rather unstable position. 

17 &13 xe3! 

The position with an isolated pawn which 
could arise following 17...26 18 307 Bad8 (or 
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Petrosian — Tal 
USSR Cht (Moscow) 1964 


18..0xc7 19 £xb7 Eab8 20 &f3 and the 
bishop-pair guarantees White a stable advan- 
tage) 19 2)xd5 should be in principle tenable 
for Black, but would it be a wise idea to allow 
Petrosian to use his endgame technique?! 

18 &xb7 

The only move. After 18 fxe3? &xf3 19 gxf3 
&xe3+ 20 Bl &xcl 21 Excl Eac8 Black has 
a material advantage. 

18...Dxdl 19 Exdl 

White has no chances to trap the black knight 
after 19 2.xa8 Oxb2 20 Re4 Éd8 followed by 
.. Ed. 

19...Zad8 20 23! 

White should be careful not to lose his piece 
coordination; e.g., 20 Exd8? Exd8 21 Bl Ed? 
with disaster along the second rank. 

20...Exdl+ 

20...8d4 is worth considering, creating an 
unpleasant pin, but we already know that ex- 
changing a pair of rooks makes the coordina- 
tion of the minor pieces more difficult. It is 
remarkable that, once Tal got his favourite piece 
balance, he ignored temporary factors and con- 
centrated on the stable ones: once exchanged, 
the rooks will never appear on the board again, 
while against the pins there are always reme- 
dies... 

21 Oxd1 Éd8 22 213 Ed2 (D) 

The series of forced moves has come to an 
end and both players have obtained what they 
wanted. In conditions of relative material 
equality, all the white pieces defend themselves 
perfectly, preventing any further progress by 
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Black. On the other hand, Tal proves that it is 
not so easy to drive the rook away from the sec- 
ond rank. Although from here until the end of 
the game, Petrosian is the only player seeking 
winning chances, the fight will be marked by 
the sign of equality. 

23 &f1 

The king approaches to support the minor 
pieces. 

23...a5 

CS attaches an *?!” to this move and recom- 
mends 23...&xf2 24 2c3 Éc2 25 &e4 Ecl 
mentioning that 26 B$e2 (with the threat of 
Bd2, trapping the rook) is not dangerous in 
view of 26...8.h4 and the bishop will be trans- 
ferred to the cl-h6 diagonal. The simple 26 
&xf2 might be more unpleasant for Black. The 
position with two bishops against the rook is 
rather tricky. The black majority is not so easy 
to advance, since the bishops could become 
dangerous, while the queenside pawns might 
come under attack from the bishops. If one of 
them were lost, then Black's position would 
become critical. We should also mention that 
Black would have given up the second rank, 
which, in the game, he managed to control until 
the very end. Considering the pluses (in fact, 
just one pawn) and the minuses (pair of white 
bishops, loss of the second rank, etc.). I believe 
that Tal's strategy was better. These are, how- 
ever, only general considerations and in order 
to convince the reader (and myself!) I will sug- 
gest a possible continuation of the game: White 
would push his pawns to b4 and a5, while Black 
should probably try to bring his king to c7 (to 
defend the b6-pawn) but then his counterpart 
would get chances to infiltrate on the kingside, 
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whether Black advances his pawns or not. In 
principle, Black would have an unpleasant de- 
fensive task. 

24 Re2 

Petrosian prepares to play a4, to get some 
freedom for his dark-squared bishop. He might 
also have secretly hoped to gain space with f4. 

The attempt to drive the rook away with 24 
Gel fails to 24...2.b4, when the king should re- 
treat, since 25 £.c3 is met by 25... Exdl+. 

The immediate 24 a4 loses the b3-pawn: 
24...8d3 25 Qc3 &b4! and the counterplay 
against the b6-pawn with 26 &xb4 axb4 27 
Ob2 Exb3 28 Sed fails to 28...Xc3!, so the 
white pieces have to remain passive. 

24...e5 

Very energetic play again. Tal prepares the 
exchange of the dark-squared bishops, to make 
his rook's position on White's second rank more 
stable. 

25 a4 

The pawn exchange 25 &.xe5 Eixa2 favours 
Black. With the white king still passive, a queen- 
side majority would be dangerous. Here is a 
possible trick for Black: 26 &.c4 Éd2 27 dDe3 
b5! and Black will create a passed pawn since 
28 &xb5 Rxe3 29 fxe3 ÉdS costs White one of 
his bishops. Petrosian”s original intention (when 
he played 24 £e2) might have been 25 a3, to 
control the b4-square and threaten Bel, but 
since it became evident that Tal planned ...£.d4, 
he decided to move the pawn to a4. 

25... 82.d4 26 2 xd4 exd4 27 Bel Ea2 (D) 
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Black has achieved a lot: the rook feels very 
comfortable on the second rank and the d-pawn 
is a potential danger for White, especially after 
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the centralization of the black king. As com- 
pensation, Petrosian has obtained the blockad- 
ing square d3 for his knight. 

28 g4 &f8 29 f4 De7 

With the rook isolated on the queenside, 
Black is in no position to challenge White's 
space advantage on the other wing. 

30 Of Eal+ 31 Pd2 Ea2+ 32 Bel 

White has to make slight concessions to avoid 
a repetition. After the pseudo-active 32 &d3? 
Black would suddenly start playing for an ad- 
vantage with 32...Eb2. With his pieces hanging 
on the second rank, White cannot prevent his 
queenside pawns from being captured. 

32...Kal+ 33 &dl Éa2 

Not allowing 34 $d2 Ha2+ 35 &c2. 

34 há f6 35 h5 Ge6 36 Ad3 g6 37 hxgó 

Black is, of course, happy to get rid of his po- 
tential weakness on h7 and of the dangerous 
candidate for promotion represented by the h5- 
pawn. However, it seems that White could not 
avoid this exchange; for instance: 37 £.e2 gxh5 
38 gxh5 Bf5 with strong counterplay. White's 
far-advanced pawns have become weak. Maybe 
White should have refrained from playing h5. 

37...hxg6 38 &e2 (D) 











38...Ec2 

The immediate 38...g5 (or, maybe, just a 
waiting move with the king) is simpler. Could 
Tal have missed the fact that his next move will, 
in fact, not threaten the b-pawn? Or, pressed by 
time, was he afraid of a white plan aiming to 
trap the rook on a2? Let's have a look: 39 fxg5 
fxg5 40 dl ds 41 &13+ &d6 42 Bcl (plan- 
ning &dl and &c2 or Ab2) 42...Éh2!. Justin 
time! The rook should avoid being isolated on 
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the same side as the white king. If White tries to 
regroup as in the game with 43 &)b2 Black gets 
dangerous counterplay by 43...$c5 44 Ped 
gb4. I am more inclined to believe in the sec- 
ond explanation for Black”s 38th move: Tal is 
more likely to have had some abstract fears 
than to have missed a simple tactical trick. 
Even though, great players are also human... 

Anyway, as a consequence of 38...Hc2, the 
rook will have to lose some time to get to the 
second rank again, and Petrosian succeeds in 
slightly improving his position. 











39 Edi Ec3 40 Sd2! 
taboo (see the next variation). Was Tal really 
hoping for the passive 40 cl? 

40...Hxb3? is answered by two consecutive 
double attacks: 41 Ac5+! bxc5 42 8.c4+ win- 

41 fxg5 fxg5 42 2 di GS 43 Ob2! (D) 
B " 
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A strong move. The black king will be dis- 
tracted on the queenside in order to defend the 
sible protection. The situation is a good illustra- 
tion of the fact that the knight can make longer 

43...ãg3 

The rook hurries to the second rank again. 

This prophylactic move, placing the e4- 
square under control, might not really be neces- 
(the variation 46 &cl &b4 would win two 
tempi for Black compared to the final note) 


Taking advantage of the fact that the pawn is 
40...g5 
ning the rook. 
Ca Na nu 
VI, 
Vi 
o “A. ê e E 
b6-pawn, leaving the g5-pawn without any pos- 
steps than the king. 
44 Sed Be5 45 Des BS 
sary: after the immediate 45...Eg2+ 46 Bd3 
46...Égl 47 2e2 Ébl White faces difficulties 
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coordinating his pieces and defending the pawn 
weaknesses; for instance: 48 &c2 Égl (not 
48...He17? because of 49 Ad3+) 49 Of7 Ég? 
50 &d2 Eb4 with counterplay. 

46 Df7 Eg2+ 47 Ed3 Eg3+ 48 bd2 Eg2+ 
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Itis quite frustrating that at this precise mo- 
ment, when the tension has reached its highest 
point, the players agreed to a draw. The sim- 
plest explanation 1 found is that the game had 
been adjourned a few moves ago and both play- 
ers had time to analyse the position thoroughly. 
Not having found the slightest chance to win, 
Petrosian didn't avoid the repetition. 

Let's try to discover how play could have 
continued if he had been more ambitious. 49 
ecl and now: 

a) 49...$csS (the most natural continuation, 
but not the best, as we shall see) 50 Dxg5 bb4 
(Blacks counterplay looks slow, but the g-pawn 
is not a fast runner either) and here: 

al) 51 Qe6 (this is the less effective route 
for the knight) 51...$c3 52 4 Ea? (although 
there is not too much operating space on the 
queenside, Black can create strong threats) 53 
iDds+ Bd3 (renewing the threat of ..Eal+, 
which would win the bishop) 54 &.13 Eal+! (it 
is obvious that the bishop has an unstable posi- 
tion, but the direct attempt to take advantage of 
this with 54...Ef2? fails to the nice 55 2.g2! and 
the white pieces not only defend each other in 
an indirect way, but also severely restrict the 
black king; it is hard for Black to make a move 
here, while the g-pawn threatens to run; note 
that g6 is indirectly defended as well) 55 &b2 
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&f1 56 &g2 Eg]!. Now the threat of ...Eixg2+ 
is real and White should probably accept the 
repetition, since 57 22h37 Be2 gives Black 
strong counterplay. 

a2) 51 Qd d3 52 g5 Ba3 (Black makes a 
waiting move, inviting White to show a plan of 
improving his position) 53 &.13 Hgl+ 54 &d2 
&xb3 55 Exd3 &xa4 56 Pe3 (the king has to 
support his pieces in order to obstruct the g-file) 
56...&b3 57 B2 (or 57 Bf4 a4 58 g3 a3 59 
g6 Écl and a draw is most likely: Black will 
give up the rook for the passed pawn, but the a3- 
pawn will also cost White a bishop) 57... EÉxg5 
(not really necessary, but probably sufficient; 
57...Écl also looks playable) 58 )xg5 a4 andit 
seems to me that Black should reach a draw. 

However, all these lines were quite compli- 
cated and in none of them did White risk losing. 
Why then didn't Petrosian try to play for a 
while? 

b) Keeping this question in mind, I discov- 
ered that after the CS recommendation 49...Hf2 
avoiding the double attack with &f3, Black's 
counterplay develops much more quickly: 50 
Gxgs d3 51 3 Bed 52 Ad2+ Bd4 and White 
is in some sort of zugzwang, since he will have 
to worsen his position with his next move; for 
instance, 53 &c4 Bc3 54 De3 Bd4 with a 
draw. 


In the next game, the shock caused by the un- 
expected sacrifice made such a solid player as 
Kholmovy lose his composure for one moment, 


and this proved decisive. 
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Kholmov — Tal 
USSR Ch (Erevan) 1962 
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By employing a tricky move-order Kholmov 
managed to transpose from the King's Indian to 
a genuine Sicilian Dragon, an opening that Tal 
never included in his repertoire. White has con- 
centrated his major pieces on the queenside, an- 
ticipating any action from Black on this wing. 

18 Obs 

Threatening 19 &f1, when 19...8/c6 is met 
by 20 S)a7, and 19... 8b4 by 203 Wb3 21] Ea3. 
With this move, Kholmov shows his intention 
to push Tal back completely. He probably hoped 
for a static position with a slight advantage. The 
black minor pieces are nicely placed, but don't 
produce a very dynamic impression. Unless... 

18...9)xed4!? 

It is not easy to give a definite assessment to 
this incredible move. 1 would have called it 
slightly dubious if Tal hadn't won the game! 
Even if careful analysis proves that the move's 
objective merits are not too high, the psycho- 
logical factors should confer it at least an *". 
Instead of a calm positional battle, Kholmov 
faced an irrational situation, where he had to 
choose on every move between several unclear 
continuations. 

The only problem with Tal's sacrifice is that it 
wasn't really necessary. The calm 18...Ãa8 fol- 
lowed by ...)d7, with some blockading ideas, 
seems to hold the position together. White does 
not get anywhere with a rapid attack; for in- 
stance: 19 b3 (after 19 &f1 Hc8 20 2.b6 Dd7 
the b2-pawn is hanging) 19...8c8 (better than 
19... 8b4 20 Erxb4 axb4 21 &d2, when the 
black pawn is doomed) 20 &.b6 Qd7 21 &.xas!? 
&xal 22 Exal and now, if afraid of White's 
compensation, Black can consider 22... Ec5+ 
23 &h1 Exa5!? 24 Fixas Exc2 with a compli- 
cated position. 

19 fxe4 &xb2 

In the perspective of the material balance 
rook vs bishop + knight, Black has already won 
two pawns. However, Black's structure is not 
very mobile. To get a perfectly viable (maybe 
even better) position, he should win one of the 
weak a4-, c2- or e4-pawns. Of course, White 
will try to prevent this. 

20 dá 

A necessary move, defending the c2- and 
e4-pawns. Worse is 20 &fl Exe4, or 20 c3 
£xcl 21 Excl 2d7, when White cannot de- 
fend all the pawns. 
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20...2.d7 21 211 Eic3 

Tal tries to keep the position unstable for as 
long as possible. 

22 Eixc3 Exc3 (D) 
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23 &d2?! 

This is an important inaccuracy. Let's con- 
sider the alternatives: 

a) 23 &f27! 15 gives Black strong counter- 
play, and is also promising for him. 

b) 23 &f2?! loses the a-pawn. 

c) 23 Éa2!, as suggested by CS, is much 
stronger. I have tried several ways to get some 
counterplay for Black, but failed every time. 
Below is a summary of my efforts. 

cl) Against 23...Exe3 the line and assess- 
ment given by CS seem to be correct: 24 Exb2 
Éxe4 25 c3! &xa4 26 Exb7. White is better 
coordinated and the a5-pawn is rather weak. 
Black must fight for a draw. 

c2) 23... &xcl 24 2xcl and now it seems 
that Black should be able to win another pawn: 
after ...Efc8, $&d3 he would have ...Eixd3!. Un- 
fortunately, White has a good response no mat- 
ter what move-order Black chooses: 

c21) 24..e525 Db5 $xb5 26 axb5 Efc8 27 
$£2h6 Exc2 (defending the a5-pawn with ...b6 
would lead to a very passive position after 
&d3; White would consolidate with c4 and 
then slowly prepare to open the position on the 
kingside; for instance, after the predicable ...f6, 
he would retire the bishop to e3 and advance 
with h4 and g4-g5) 28 Exa5S Eb8!? (this rook 
was badly placed on c8, where it could come 
under attack from the light-squared bishop; 
therefore, before pushing his f-pawn, Black 
tries to improve the position of his rook, while 
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defending the b7-pawn; if 28...f6, then 29 &.h3; 
or if 28...£5 29 exf5 gxf5, then 30 &d3, in both 
cases with an advantage for White — the bishops 
dominate the position) 29 Éa3!? (insisting with 
29 Ka7 makes less sense now; for example: 
29..15 30 &d3 Ec3 31 &bl &f7 32 exf5 ds 
with an unclear position) and Black has no 
easy way to free the position of his king; for 
instance, 29...f6 30 Éf3 &f7 31 &g5. In such 
positions, the long-ranged bishops can fulfil 
defensive and offensive tasks simultaneously. 
For instance, the h6-bishop defends the impor- 
tant square cl, while also keeping the black 
king under pressure. 

c22) 24... Éfc8 25 &d2! E3c4!? (trying to 
attack the weak white pawns; 25...E3c5 26 
&.d3 b6 is too passive: White will regroup with 
Le3, c4, Obs, Eb2, Q3c3-d5 and Black is re- 
stricted to passive defence) 26 £xc4 Exc4 27 
Db5! (once again, this is the best square for the 
knight — Black is practically forced to exchange 
it and then the white rook becomes active; 27 
Db3 Exe4 28 QxaS is weaker in view of 
28...b6) 27...8.xb5 28 axb5 a4 29 e5! (an impor- 
tant move, weakening the a3-f8 diagonal; the 
immediate 29 &a5 Exe4 30 c3, planning &b4, 
allows Black to build up a solid position: 30...g5 
31 &b4 Ees 32 b6 Ebs 33 Exa4 Exb6 and, 
most probably, White cannot win) 29...dxe5 30 
&.a5! f5 31 c3 (threatening &b4 and Exa) 
31...Ec5 32 &.b4 Exb5 33 Exad Bf7 34 Eas h5 
35 Hh8 (Black cannot defend his e7-weakness) 
35...$g7 36 Éc8! (after 36 Ée8 6! the pawn 
is still taboo) 36...&f6 37 Ec7 (now Black has 
to weaken his dark squares even more) 37...e6 
38 &e7+ Bf7 39 &g5+ and White has good 
winning chances due to the bad position of the 
black king. 

23..8c5 (D) 

24 Db3 

A strange decision. It is impossible to find 
out whether Kholmov decided to transfer his 
knight to al in order to defend the c2-pawn, 
without fearing ...e5, or he simply missed Tal's 
next move. 

Anyway, by this point Black has plenty of 
play. For instance, 24 c3 loses one of the pawns 
to 24... &xcl, while 24 Ob5 &xal 25 Exal 
Éxc2 26 &xaS Rfc8 also favours Black. He 
plans ...Éicl, either exchanging one pair of rooks 
or invading the first rank. 
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24...&.xal 25 Oxal 

Could Kholmov have missed that 25 Axc5? 
loses to 25...8&.d4+! ? Capturing with the rook 
leaves the knight in an exposed position: 25 
Exal Exc2 26 &xa5S Éb2. 

25...2.xad 

Black has a big material advantage and the 
better chances, but the position is still compli- 
cated. 
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26...Efc8 

This natural move might be not the best one 
here, since the white c-pawn is well defended. 

CS makes an interesting recommendation: 
26...Ea8 planning to meet 27 Ébl with 27...b5. 
Black would have a clear advantage without the 
least risk. In the game, the position becomes 
double-edged again. Maybe this was what Tal 
hoped for, after all. 

27 Eb ds 

By opening the centre, Tal hopes to get more 
space for his rooks. Black cannot comfortably 
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defend his pawn; for instance, 27...88c7 28 
£2.e3 and his rooks are vulnerable. 

Comparing with some previous lines, the 
simplifications with 27...8:xc2 28 Dxc2 Exc2 
29 &xc2 Exc2 should be enough for a draw, but 
Tal obviously hoped for more. 

28e5!? (D) 

In his tum, Kholmov tries to keep the posi- 
tion closed, even if this will cost him an impor- 
tant central pawn. Allowing the exchange in the 
centre would leave his minor pieces exposed; 
for instance, 28 exd5 Eixd5 29 Exb7 &xc2!. Or 
28 Exb7 dxe4 29 &xe4 Ed8 30 2.d3 (the only 
way to defend the first rank) 30...8.xc2!. 
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28...d4 29 Exb7 


29 &f4 allows 29...b5, when the white rook 
remains passive. 

29...Exes 30 S2 

In order to get some freedom of action for his 
rook, White needs to get his king away from the 
first rank. 

30...2.c6 31 Eb6 ad 

The white knight now occupies the worst 
position possible, but Black still needs a few 
moves to consolidate: his king is rather exposed 
and the e5-rook stands in the way of its own 
pawns. 

32 £296 Ec7 33 &.h6 

CS correctly points out that 33 &f4 is a 
better chance. For instance: 33...Éf5 34 Bel 
(CS only mentions 34 &gl, but the king seems 
to belong in the centre) 34...Exf4 (after 34...e5 
35 &.h6 there is a considerable difference com- 
pared to the game: the fifth rank is obstructed 
by a pawn and 35...f6 loses to 36 &.c4+ since 
...£.d5 is not possible) 35 gxf4 and the position 
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is not easy to assess. I think that we wouldn't 
risk too much if we say that, with three pawns 
for a (still passive) knight, Black is better, but 
White is still in the game. The a4-pawn might 
fall (for instance, after the exchange of bishops 
with 2b5) but the h2-pawn is also exposed to 
..c3-h3. 

33...Ef5+ 34 gl f6 35 g4 

35 2.c4+ is inoffensive now due to 35... 2.d5. 

35...Ec5 36 £f4 es 

Now that Black has finished consolidating, 
White is completely lost. Kholmov makes a 
few more moves in order to adjoumn the game. 

37 &d2 L.e4 38 Ab4 E5c6 39 Eb8+ &g7 40 
&.b5 Ec8 41 Eb7+ E6c7 42 Eb6 Éb7 0-1 


Besides the defending (or indeed counterat- 
tacking) purpose of the sacrifice, the previous 
examples had another thing in common: the 
tactical operation was completely unmasked, 
occurring as a simple exchange of pieces. This 
way, the opponents had no doubt about Tal”s in- 
tention to sacrifice; the games were played with 
the cards on the table. 

We shall move now to a more complicated 
category. In the following examples, Tal initi- 
ates a tactical operation where, at some point, 
the opponent has a zwischenzug at his dis- 
posal, allowing him to “win” two pieces for the 
rook. In the heat of the fight, the opponents 
might have thought that Tal simply miscalcu- 
lated and the euphoria of having tricked the 
great magician was a possible reason for fur- 
ther mistakes. 

The important thing is that the sacrifices 
were completely sound. They were not win- 
ning, but, in keeping with Steinitz's theories, 
only transformed a balanced position into an- 
other; only the character of the fight was radi- 
cally changed. 

In the following diagram the position is very 
complex and, probably, equal. White has strong 
pressure in the centre, but his king's position is 
weakened. Besides, his rooks are not ideally 
placed: it would be nice to have the queen's 
rook on fl or el. On the other hand, Black faces 
difficulties in finding a good square for his 
queen. With his next move, Tal “invites” his op- 
ponent to create an apparently unpleasant pin 
of the knight. 

16...Ee8 17 2.85 Dg4!? 
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A remarkable move, which solves all Black”s 
problems mentioned above, and changes the 
character of the position. 

18 fxg4 

As Tal pointed out, this was not intended as a 
queen sacrifice, since the line starting with 18 
£.xd8 was not too difficult to calculate nor to 
assess: 18..0f2+ 19 bgl Axdl+ 20 &hl (20 
BI? Qe3+ wins the queen back) 20...Df2+ 21 
Pgl Zexd8 with obvious compensation. 

18... $xg5 19 exdS &xg4 20 d6 

The threat of playing d7 seems very strong. 

20... 2.xe2 21 xe? Lxd6 22 Exd6 Db5 
(D) 
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23 Wd2! 

I don't know what Mititelu thought when he 
discovered this move during his previous calcu- 
lations, but if I had been White, 1 would have 
been convinced that Tal had overlooked it! 
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23... Egg! 

23.. $eS? loses to 24 EdS!. 

24 Dc3 Dxd6 25 Exd6 Ecd8 

We have reached one of the situations de- 
scribed in the introductory paragraphs of this 
chapter: the white minor pieces lack communi- 
cation, because the wings on which they are sit- 
uated are too far from each other. Besides, the 
e4- and d5-squares are firmly under control. 

In his autobiographical work Vi ogoni ataki, 
Tal optimistically assessed this position. He 
writes that an attack against the white king is 
imminent, as is the penetration by the black 
rooks on the second rank. However, White has 
enough resources for defence and counterplay. 
First of all, he will soon have a considerable ma- 
terial advantage, since the black queenside 
pawns are weak. Secondly, after the opening of 
the f-file, the f7-pawn became weak. The de- 
sired penetration with both rooks on the second 
rank is also not possible while the knight is on 
c3. 

26 Ec7 h5 

With all his pieces on ideal positions, Tal 
needs to include more forces in the attack. 

27 Eri Éd7 28 Fixas h4 (D) 
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29 gxh4 

It is curious that Tal didn't comment on this 
move, which in fact marks a first critical mo- 
ment. White had three(!) different ways of forc- 
ing the exchange of queens, thus reducing the 
attacking potential. CS mentions them all, but 
the lines given are either too short or uncon- 
vincing. Let's consider the moves one by one. 

a) Ina certain way, 29 $/b4 looks safest: the 
queens are exchanged without worsening the 
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position of any of the white pieces, thus avoid- 
ing immediate unpleasant consequences. The 
dark side of the move is that the pawn-structure 
is spoiled; the effects will have a long-term 
character. 29... Efxb4 (29...Ed4 is met by 30 
Eyxb7!) 30 axb4 hxg3 31 hxg3 He3 (Black has 
to choose with care the squares for his rooks, 
which are potentially vulnerable to attacks from 
the white pieces; here is a sample of what Black 
should avoid: 31...Éd2 32 &xb7 Exb2 33 b5 
and now ...He3 is not possible because of the 
fork on dl, while 33...Hb3 loses to 34 2d! 
Éxc3 35 &xf7+ Bf8 36 2 g6+ Ge7 37 Eel+) 
32 &h2 (or 32 g4 Éd4 and Black not only at- 
tacks most of White's pawns, but also controls 
many central squares) 32... Éd2 (Black has 
reached a point of maximum activity, but he 
doesn't yet threaten to take on b2; his plan is to 
improve his position slowly, with ...g6, ..&g7, 
...£5, and eventually ...b6 at some point; White 
cannot simply sit and watch) 33 &h3 Edd3 34 
$xb7 Exg3+ 35 &h2 Egs (an accurate move, 
controlling the vital square d5, and threatening 
.. Ed2xb2 or ...Ed4xb4) 36 Ef4 Ed2+ 37 &h3 
Exb2 38 &d5 g6 39 &xf7+ &g7 and the most 
likely result is a draw. Black intends to play 
..fS and, after the practically forced exchange 
of rooks, to bring his king to the queenside and 
exchange the rook for the pawn and one of the 
white minor pieces. The white king will have to 
spend some time eliminating the g6-pawn. 

b) 29 Wes Wixrs 30 Exf5 has the defect of 
weakening the first rank: 30...Hel+ 31 Éfl (we 
already know that exchanging one pair of rooks 
favours Black, but 31 &fl might be risky: 
31...hxg3 32 hxg3 Éd2 33 Das g6 34 Ef3 15 
followed by ...$g7-f6 and Black's initiative 
looks very dangerous) 31...Xtxfl+ 32 &xfl hxg3 
33 hxg3 Éd2 34 Da4 g6 (you might have 
guessed already: Black plans to improve his po- 
sition gradually with ..&g7, ...f5 and ...Bf6; 
White is best advised to undertake something 
active before it's too late) 35 b4 Ea2 36 Ac5 
Exa3 37 Oxb7 Exg3 38 b5 Hb3 39 do BB 
and Black has no problem reaching a draw. 

c) 29 Wa4 Eixa4 30 xa4 puts the knight 
on the edge of the board. After, for instance, 
30...hxg3 31 hxg3 Ée2 we would reach a simi- 
lar pattern. 

I am not sure whether Mititelu avoided the 
endgame because he was playing for a win. The 
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truth is that the position (either with or without 
queens) is very difficult to understand. White 
might have simply been afraid that the end- 
game was worse for him. 

29...d2 30 &d5 

There is no time for 30 &xb7 because of 
30... Wh3, winning. White has to create some 
threats. The situation is not too common: al- 
though they castled on the same side, both 
kings are under fire. 

30...&h8 (D) 

A good prophylactic move, preparing to 
continue the attack. Black also has a nice way 
to force a draw by repetition: 30... 8417 31 
£.g2 Eyg4. Tal doesn't mention it, but he was 
probably not at all interested in a draw. 
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a) CS mentions 31 Égl?? and gives a long 
variation, containing an additional mistake by 
White and ending in mate. In fact, Black mates 
in two after the simple 31... xgl+ 32 &xgl 
EelH. 

b) 31 Wc7 leaves Black with plenty of play 
after 31...8xd5 (31...8h3?, suggested by CS, 
loses after the spectacular 32 gl! Exd5 33 
Wxf7!, when the poor coordination of the black 
pieces is striking) 32 Axd5S We4+. 

c) CS also suggests 31 $&xb7 which in fact 
might be the best move (although not winning, 
as they seem to claim), removing the bishop 
from the attacked square and grabbing another 
pawn. Black has a relatively simple draw with 
31... Exh2+ (neither 31... &xh4 32 Wc7, nor 
31..&h3 32 Wh5+ is good, as CS indicates) 32 
&xh2 Wxh4+ 33 Ggl Wid4+! and the king 
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cannot escape the perpetual check. The white 
pieces are too far from each other. 

31... 8h3 32 W4 Exh2+ 33 Ggl 

The only move. 33 *xh2? allows mate by 
33... Wxrfl+ 34 Frgl Wh3+ 35 Wh2 BelH. 

33...Éc2! (D) 
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As Tal pointed out, this is much stronger 
than capturing the unimportant b2-pawn, which 
would lead to a loss of time after the retreat of 
the knight to dl. 

34 Dd1? 

CS correctly considers this the decisive mis- 
take. They give 34 &f3 which somehow keeps 
White's position together; for instance: 34... He3 
(34...He6 would now be answered by 35 De4 
which, compared to the game, doesn't interfere 
with the bishop”s diagonal) 35 De4 Exf3 36 
Wbs+ Ec8 37 Exf3 Hg4+ 38 Wg3 Hxe4. In 
spite of the massive simplifications and mate- 
rial equality, Black keeps a more pleasant posi- 
tion in view of the exposed position of the white 
king. 

Mititelu might have been in time-trouble 
here; he had probably expected 33...8xb2 and 
planned 34 Ddl; facing another move, he re- 
acted “as planned”. Besides, it is not easy to 
make retreating moves such as 34 &.f3 in time- 
trouble. 

34...Ee6! 

Taking advantage of the fact that the bishop 
has to guard the g2-square, the rook-lift is deci- 
sive. 

35 h5 

Preventing only one of the threats on the 
sixth rank. 

35...Ef6 36 Wb8+ Ec8 37 &.g2 Exfl+ 0-1 
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Gulko — Tal 
Sochi 1970 


White seems to have strong pressure on the 
queenside. The opposition of the rook and queen 
on the b-file looks embarrassing for Black. And 
vet, ata closer look, we can note (as Tal did dur- 
ing the game) that Black is better developed and 
coordinated: all his pieces have attacking posi- 
tions. As a consequence, Black can bravely em- 
bark upon a tactical operation: 

17... &xd4! 18 £xc6 

The obvious reaction. 

18...4.c5! 

As Tal indicated, the tempting 18... &x82+ 
leads to an advantage for White: 19 &h1 Exc6 
20 Exf2 Wixe4 21 Hel with chances for a king- 
side attack. 

19 Exb6 £xa3 20 Axd7 Exd7 (D) 
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21 &b4 
Just like Mititelu, Gulko must have been 
very happy when finding this zwischenzug. Tal 
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suggested 21 &b3 as a better practical chance, 
giving 21...Exd2 22 Éxa3 Hxe2 23 Exa”, but 
this line also seems unpleasant for White: after 
23...Hc7 White is rather passive (he has to keep 
the rook on fl and the pawn on f2 to avoid di- 
saster on the second rank) while Black can 
slowly improve his position (...&g7,...g5,etc.). 
21...axb6 22 2.xa3 Ec4! 

A strong move, keeping under control the 
squares c3 and d4, where the knight would 
dream to reach. After the hurried 22...Ha8?! 23 
£cl Exa? White improves his position with 24 
Dc3 planning Ads. 

23 093 

CS recommends 23 &cl Éxe4 24 2e3, when 
White has managed to coordinate his pieces. 
However, even in this case 24...a4 25 cl en- 
ables Black to keep the material advantage and 
a better position. 

23...Had! 

Once the knight was driven away from the 
important d5-square, Black can quietly take the 
a-pawn. 

24 £.cl Exa2 25 2e3 Eb2! 

After this precise move, the b-pawn is un- 
stoppable. 

26 Ecl b5 27 &fI b4 28 Bel b3 29 Ec3h5 

Black threatens to win by playing 30...h4 31 
Dr Ebl+ 32 Be2 Exfl 33 bxfl b2 34 Eb3 
Edi+. 

30 es 

Gulko obviously wanted to bring his knight 
into play, but he also leaves the d5-square to the 
enemy rook. After 30 h4 Black would at least 
manage to avoid problems after an eventual 
...$.h6 without any loss of tempo. 

30...Xd5 31 Med Eb5 

With such strong support, it is clear that the 
b-pawn will promote very soon. 

32 e6 

There is not much White can do in this posi- 
tion. Tal gives an interesting variation in which 
Wihite's attempt to get counterplay against the 
black king fails by a hair's breadth: 32 Éc8+ 
Sg7 33 &.d4 Éc2 (he also mentions 33...Ebl+!? 
34 bd2 Eds) 34 e6+ f6 35 Ée8 b2 36 Exe7+ 
h6 37 &xb2 Ebxb2 38 Pdl f5 39 Éf7 fxe4 
40 e7 (has White managed to escape with a 
draw?) 40...e3! 41 fxe3 Eixg2 42 &cl Ebe2 
(no, not really). 

32...Ebl+ 33 &d2 b2 34 &d4 Edl+ 0-1 


14 Simplification 


The game of chess resembles in many respects 
a voyage on a ship. We slowly leave the peace- 
ful harbour of the initial position and float for a 
while along the familiar streams of opening 
theory. Soon we are left on our own, surrounded 
by the choppy and usually unknown waters of 
the middlegame. It can happen that our trip 
doesn't take the course we hoped for and that 
we are caught in the middle of a powerful 
storm. We abandon the thought of reaching the 
main destination; we are more concerned about 
reaching any harbour as soon as possible, how- 
ever good or bad it may be. 

Returning to chess terminology, this would 
be equivalent to simplifying the position to a 
worse, but possibly tenable ending, in order to 
avoid worse damage in a bad middlegame. 

The sailor is happy to feel the ground under 
his feet again: it doesn"t matter so much whether 
the shore is unfriendly. In chess, theory is better 
developed in the opening and in the endgame 
than in complex middlegames. Reaching famil- 
iar territory can help us survive the storm. 

There are certain endgames with a distinct 
drawish tendency, even in the case of a modest 
material imbalance. The most important of them 
are rook endings, those with opposite-coloured 
bishops and several of those with pawns on the 
same wing. 

This chapter is closely related to the next one 
(Defending Difficult Endings). Once on a desert 
island, you have to do your best to avoid starv- 
ing. 

We shall start by looking at some games 
where a pawn-down rook ending was the safest 
option for the defending side (see next diagram). 

In spite of the simplifications and material 
equality, White has slightly the better chances. 
Black's a-pawn is not a serious candidate for 
promotion as yet, and indeed is more of a weak- 
ness. 

The configuration on the other wing also fa- 
vours White. However, it is a question of time 
whether Black will manage to arrange his pawns 
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Korchnoi — Karpov 
Merano Wch (5) 1981 








on gó and h5, before being blocked with h4-h5 
and/or g4. If White managed to win the a-pawn, 
without 'exchanging knights, the resulting end- 
game would offer him excellent winning pros- 
pects, irrespective of the kingside structure. 

However, if Black managed to play ...h5 
and ...g6, he could safely give up the a-pawn in 
order to exchange the knights and a pair of 
rooks. 

21...Dcl! 

Unlike its white counterpart, this knight has 
no stable squares at its disposal. The best thing 
itcan do for the moment is to prevent the activa- 
tion of White”s king”s rook. 

22 245 Ec7 23 Dd4 

Of course, it is hard to choose between such 
nice squares as f5 and d4. The concrete aim of 
the previous move was to prevent the black 
knight from unblocking the a-pawn, starting 
with ..Db3, etc. 

23...Eb8 (D) 

Black has things to do on both wings, and 
Karpov prefers to activate the rook as soon as 
possible, but 23...g6 also comes into consider- 
ation; for instance, 24 Bal Dd3 25 Éfdl Des 
26 Ea6 and Black is just in time to get his rook 
off its passive position with 26...Eb8. 
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24 Eal?! 

There was no need as yet to retreat the rook 
from its dominant position. Korchnoi misses 
his chance to make progress on the kingside 
with 24 h4, when Black's road to equality is 
more complicated: 

a) 24...Db3 25 Dxb3 Exb3 26 h5 (after this 
move, it is dangerous for Black to lose the a- 
pawn) and then: 

al) 26...Hb2 fails to keep the white rooks 
passive; for instance: 27 Efal Écc2 28 Ef5 Ea? 
29 Ebl Eab2 30 Exb2 Exb2 31 Eas Eb7 32 
&g2 transposes to line “a2”. 

a2) 26... Ecb7 27 Pg? É3bs 28 Efal Exas 
29 ExaS. Black has managed to simplify the 
position even more, avoiding a possible com- 
bined attack by the rooks. However, his defen- 
sive task is far from easy. For instance, the 
attempt to transfer the king to the queenside in 
order to support the pawn is not without risk: 
29..&f8 30 g4 Be7 31 Bg3 Ed7 32 g5! and 
the king has to return, having allowed the cre- 
ation of a weakness on h6. 

b) 24...Kb2 (the counterattack against f2 is 
rather slow) 25 &g2 (preventing 25...8a? be- 
cause of 26 Excl!) 25..9d3 26 h5 Ed2 27 g4 
Éb7 28 &g3 Ebb2 29 f4 Eg2+ 30 Bf3 Eh2 
(threatening ...Zh3 followed by ...Df2 and 
..d$xe3) 31 05 and White has safely defended 
all his pawns and is ready to start an attack 
against the black king. 

4..Dd3 

Karpov could have immediately reached the 
drawish rook ending by playing 24...Db3; for 
instance, 25 Éfbl Ecb7 26 Axb3 Exb3 27 
Exb3 Exb3 28 Exa7 h5. His move is not bad ei- 
ther, because White is not too active yet. 
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25 Efdl Des 26 Éa2 g6 27 Edal Ebb7 28 
h3 h5 29 bg2 Sg7 30 as Dcb! 

This is the safest pathway to a draw. Moving 
the knight to some other square would allow 
White slowly to improve his kingside position 
(g4-g5, f4, etc.) when Black starts to be con- 
fronted with unexpected problems. 

31 9xc6 Exc6 32 Exa7 Eixa7 33 Eixa7 

Those were still the years of the Cold War, 
which might explain why Korchnoi continued 
playing this position for 35 more moves. 
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Piket — Topalov 


It is not entirely unusual for modem games to 
produce opening novelties deep in the endgame. 
The position was considered to be drawish, but 
White's next move put Black in an unpleasant 
psychological situation. 

31 Ecl! Fixas? 

Judging from the later course of the game, 
this should have been the decisive mistake. 
Topalov's desire to re-establish material equality 
is understandable. Although the consequences 
of his move were hard to calculate (especially 
in a blindfold game), it is clear that the exposed 
position of the black king as well as the slightly 
poor coordination of the black pieces make his 
position extremely dangerous. He had a much 
safer choice, that of simplifying to a rook end- 
game with 31...8Yxc3 32 Exc3 Exb2 33 Exc4. 
You can find more general explanations, of 
both a technical and a psychological nature, 
about this kind of position in the notes to the 
game Leko-Anand, Linares 2003 (Chapter 15, 
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Defending Difficult Endings). From a practical 
point of view, the best move is now 33...h5 
(33...Ha2 34 g4 g5 could also be drawish, but it 
is less analysed than the position with the 
pawns blocked on h4 and h5; therefore, playing 
such a position without necessity would in- 
volve an important dose of risk) 34 a5 (for 34 
h4 see again Leko-Anand) 34...Ha2 35 Éc5 and 
now Black is just in time to play 35...h4 when 
White would have no convenient way to acti- 
vate his king, due to the weakness of his pawns. 
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Positions with queens and rooks often have a 
middlegame character, especially if one of the 
kings has insufficient defence. 

32... 8a6 

Stohl also analyses 32...Ec2 33 Ze] $bs 34 
Wd8+ bg7 35 Ée8 with a strong attack; for in- 
stance, 35...Eixb2 36 Eg8+ &h6 37 Wrs+ Bgs 
38 Ee7+ &h6 39 g4! and the threat of Erh4+ is 
decisive. 

33 Exc4 Exb2 34 Ed8+ bg7 35 Ec8 Ebl+ 
36 &h2 Fe6 

Now, as Stohl indicated, White could have 
won with 37 Wf8+! &r6 38 Hh8+ &gs (or 
38...bfs 39 Ec5+ Pes 40 13+ Be3 41 He5+ 
winning the queen) 39 Ec5+ f5 (39...&h6 al- 
lows mate in one: 40 Wf8%) 40 Hd8+ &h6 
(40...<h5 is no better in view of 41 g4+) 41 
Wh4+ bg7 42 Ec7+ with a decisive attack. 
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Extensive simplifications should be carried 
out with great care, because they usually in- 
volve long forced variations with the conse- 
quent risk of miscalculation. From the point of 
view of the theme studied in this chapter, the 
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next game contains two important phases: a 
premature attempt to simplify, ending in a total 
fiasco (moves 22 to 26) and a more successful 
plan of reaching a drawish rook ending. I have 
also highlighted some psychological aspects of 
the fight against a slightly unusual opponent. 
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Marin — Goliath Blitz 
Cullera 2002 


A few months before the start of the open in 
Cullera (Valencia, Spain) all the invited players 
received e-mails inquiring whether they would 
mind the participation of a computer. Most of 
my colleagues might have thought, just like me, 
that it would make no real difference: just an- 
other strong player in the tournament, which, 
besides, wouldn't get a money prize. 

When the tournament itself started, things 
became a bit alarming: the computer won its 
first four games! “Well”, I egoistically said to 
myself, “after all, the machine is just doing my 
job, beating one after another my possible ri- 
vals”; being separated on the initial list by two 
numbers, our colours didn't fit together and I 
was not afraid of a direct combat. Only if... 

Only if I didn't have to meet “the guy” in the 
last round, when colours lose their importance 
when the pairing is made. Fate was a bit cruel, 
but rather fair in this case: I got punished for my 
thoughts and was paired with Goliath precisely 
in the last round. I had the white pieces; with 
any reasonable human opponent, I would have 
tried to get an advantage from the opening and, 
in case of failure, made a short draw, finishing 
in one of the first three places, but how can you 
offer a draw to a machine? 
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22 Des? 

An overly direct attempt to simplify the posi- 
tion. 22 &xd5? &xd5 23 BixdS is obviously 
good for Black in view of 23...Éd8 24 Wes Re6 
25 Eyf4 Ee4 winning back the pawn with a clear 
dominance of the a7-bishop over the a4-knight. 
However, the simple 22 %)c3 maintains equal- 
ity. 

22...8xc5 23 dxc5 Excs 

In fact, it seems that 23...2d8 also preserves 
a slightly better position for Black, but it will 
soon become clear why the computer preferred 
the continuation in the game. 

24 &xd5 EÉb5 

If I had listened to my intuition, 1 would have 
given up considering 22 2c5 from the moment 
I discovered this zwischenzug. 

25 Wa2 Exds 

This move was not unexpected; the surprise 
was to come on the next move. I had also calcu- 
lated 25... 2.xd5 26 Exd5 Ee6 27 Efdi He8 28 
b4 with a drawish position. 

26 ExdS Wf6! (D) 
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When I saw this move, it took me barely a 
few seconds to understand the cruel reality: I 
was going to lose a pawn without any serious 
compensation! I was lucky, however, that dur- 
ing the previous phases of the game I got some 
sort of training in computer-like thinking and I 
am especially proud of some of my later moves, 
starting with the next one. 

27 Éel! 

White's problem is that 27 Efd1? loses to 
27.. 883 with two terrible threats: ...Byxdl+ 
and ...&h3. The text-move forces Black to take 
at once on d5 (because of the threat of Exe6, 
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solving all the problems) and prepares to acti- 
vate the rook. 

27... 2xdS 28 Fixds W'xb2 29 Ée3 

In spite of his “clear” extra pawn, Black has 
serious technical problems in converting the 
advantage into victory, since the f7-pawn is 
under pressure and the rook cannot easily be 
brought into play. Besides, the exchange of 
queens would in most cases lead to an endgame 
with drawish tendencies (the only thing that I 
had to avoid was an endgame with a passed 
pawn supported by the rook from behind; this 
was one of the reasons I refrained from playing 
ad). 

29... Bcl+ 30 Pg2 Ec7 

A good regrouping. Black defends both his 
weaknesses (b7 and f7) and prepares to bring 
the rook into play. 

31 Ed3 bs 

I expected 31...Ze8 32 Wd7 Wxd7 33 Exd7 
b5 34 Ha7 He6 leading to an endgame that is 
not easy to assess. In order to make some prog- 
ress, Black should post his rook on f6 and then 
march his king to b8. Meanwhile, White has 
to generate some counterplay on the kingside, 
trying to destabilize the position of the rook. 
However, this has to be done with care. In cer- 
tain cases, with the King on the third rank, play- 
ing f4 and g4 too early would lead to trouble 
after ...Éc6, threatening ...Bic3+ or if sre4 then 
..dc4+ and ...Bad. 

The endgame probably deserves more de- 
tailed analysis. However, I shall just mention 
that I was a bit disoriented by the computer's 
decision to keep the queens on: it felt a bit like 
the machine had started to come to life, to 
understand and even generate certain human 
thoughts. 

32 Wd7 Eic2 

The feeling became even stronger now and, 
little by little, [lost all my remaining optimism. 

33 h4 Vrc4 34 Eds 

The move h5 would have created just an- 
other weakness, so 1 decided to refrain from this 
move. Since the computer hadn't yet shown a 
clear plan to improve its position, 1 decided to 
make some harassing moves. 

34...Bc3 35 Ed3 Fe2 36 Ed4 Eb2 37 Ed3 
We2 38 Éd4 (D) 

Iimagine that for a neutral spectator these last 
few moves didn't present anything interesting, 
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but for me, this phase of the game was really 
exhausting: I had to watch all my steps care- 
fully, so as not to allow some unexpected prog- 
ress by Black. 

38...a5 

Again, this looks very “human”. If you hadn't 
known who my opponent was, you might have 
thought: “Well, Black (most probably a GM 
from the old Soviet school) knew this was not 
going to be an easy win. He makes a series of 
neutral moves before every new pawn advance, 
in order to make the opponent tired” This is a 
rather good description, but in our case the ex- 
planation is probably different. The computer 
cannot really generate a plan; not in the human 
sense, which supposes a certain degree of pre- 
meditation of the further moves. The machine 
simply makes what it considers to be “the best 
move”. After moving the queen around, Goliath 
understood that going on like this we would 
reach after a finite number of moves a draw by 
repetition. Therefore, what was considered two 
moves ago to be the best move was suddenly 
discarded now and it was the moment to play 
the “second-best” one. 

39 Wic7 a4 40 Wb7 Ee8 

The b5-pawn is much easier to defend than 
his colleague from a6 and now Black can fi- 
nally bring his rook out. 

41 Ed7 We4 42 Ec7 

Driving away the black queen from its ideal 
square. 

42... 8b3 43 Wf3 (D) 

43... Wyf3+ 

Unbelievable! Suddenly I was allowed to re- 
lax, in the knowledge that nothing bad can hap- 
pen any more. By this moment I was already 
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very tired. I don't know what would have hap- 
pened if Goliath had avoided the exchange of 
queens for a while longer. 

Objectively speaking, White should be able 
to defend; for instance, 43...b4 44 axb4 Áb8 45 
b5!, or 43...8e6 44 Wb7 and Black probably 
has to retum to b3. 

44 bxf3 Bel 45 Eb7 Eal 

Black shouldn't have hurried with this ex- 
change of pawns, but Goliath was probably 
happy about the prospect of pushing its pawn a 
few squares further, which usually means more 
points in the system of evaluating the position. 
45... Ebl creates more practical problems. 

46 Exb5 Exa3+ 47 &g4 Eb3 (D) 
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If White were allowed to play RaS with the 
black rook in front of the pawn, we would reach 
a theoretical drawish position, where, however, 
the side with an extra pawn has scored incredi- 
bly well in practice. The computer didn't know 
this, of course, but for some reason it preferred 
to place its rook laterally. Even if this didn't 
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change anything in our game, it certainly is 
another alarming syndrome of “human under- 
standing”. 

48 Za5 a3 49 h5 g6 50 hxg6 fxg6 51 14 &F8 
52 Ea6 

Goliath was still very optimistic and as- 
sessed the position as '+2º for Black. When the 
organizers came and suggested to the young 
boy operating the computer to offer a draw, I 
was afraid for a moment that Goliath would 
protest violently: to such a degree had I been 
impressed by some human-like acting of the 
machine... 

Yo-lh 


Throughout his whole carrier, Anatoly Kar- 
pov has obtained many brilliant wins in what 
seemed to be completely drawish endings with 
opposite-coloured bishops. However, he has 
also proved that he knows equally well the 
other side of the coin. 
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Korchnoi — Karpov 
Merano Wch (15) 1981 


White is slightly better. Black will be practi- 
cally forced to play ...c6 at some point, to avoid 
being left with a backward pawn, but then the 
light-squared bishop will become very strong. 

2... 8d7 

The immediate 12...c6, keeping the attack 
against h3 in reserve, would have avoided Kor- 
chnoi's “combination” on the 16th move, be- 
cause of the hanging f3-bishop. Since this is not, 
however, White's best chance for an advantage, 
we can suppose that Karpov chose this move- 
order on purpose, using the e5-pawn as bait. 
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13 £.92 c6 14 dxc6 Dxc6 15 2.b2 d5 

Black has to occupy the centre as soon as 
possible. After, for instance, 15...&.b6 White 
would get strong pressure with 16 f4. 

16 £xe5?! 

Korchnoi couldn't resist the temptation. More 
chances for a long-term advantage are offered 
by 16 Ec1!? £.b6 17 b4 d4 18 $b3 with strong 
pressure on the light squares and the more flexi- 
ble pawn-structure. 

16...2)xe5 17 dá 2.d6 18 dxe5 £.xe5 19 Ecl 
(D) 
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19...d4! 

It is essential to isolate White”s centre pawn; 
later, this pawn will be forced to advance to d5, 
blocking the bishop. After 19... Had8?! 20 Ecs 
White wins the pawn in a more favourable way. 

20 Ec5 &.f6 21 Eds 

Annotating the game for Informator, Korch- 
noi recommends the immediate 21 exd4. The 
idea behind this move seems to be to avoid, by 
tactical means, pushing the pawn and eventu- 
ally trade it for the b7-pawn. In his collection of 
games and politicized stories Na Shakhmatnom 
Olimpe, Karpov shows the right way to answer: 
21...Had8 (Korchnoi only considers 21... Eac8) 
22 Wc? &.xd4 23 Éc7 Erd6, when the threat of 
.. 'xg3 wins an important tempo for Black. 

21..8c7 22 exdá Ead8 23 Fcl Wb6 24 
Exd8 Exd8 25 d5 g6 

The rest is rather easy for Black. 

26 213 &g7 27 Kel Hd7 28 W4 Ze7 29 
Exe7 &.xe7 30 &g2 a5 31 h4 h5 32 £e2 £.c5 
33 £c4 Wf6 34 d2 b6 35 ad Wes 36 Ed3 
Wr6 37 d2 Wes 38 Le2 Breg+ 39 213 Wes 
40 &2d1 We4+ 41 13 1h-1h 
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Kasparov — Karpov 
Moscow Wch (26) 1984/5 


White has a slight advantage in development 
and strong pressure against the black queen- 
side. However, Black has a solid structure and 
his knight covers several important squares. In 
order to continue developing, Black has to 
eliminate the active white knight. 

14... £.xc5 15 2 xc5 Ed8 16 Efdl 2.e6 17h3 

This move is necessary at this stage to avoid 
back-rank problems in case of exchanging all 
the rooks on the d-file. Ironically, it will be pre- 
cisely this slight weakness that limits White's 
winning chances in the endgame. 17 Éd3 is not 
too effective because of 17...Exd3 18 exd3 Éd8 
followed by ...£.d5. 

17... Exdl+ 

This general simplification solves all Black”s 
problems. He does not have enough coordina- 
tion to fight for the c4-square; for instance, 
17...DaS?! 18 Eb4a!? De4?! 19 Exb7 Exdl+ 
20 Exdl Éb8 21 &xa7 as indicated by Tai- 
manov. It makes little sense to remove the a- 
pawn from the attacked position with 17...a6 
since this weakens the dark squares. After 18 
Wa3 (planning &d6) 18...Exdl+ 19 Exdl Éd8 
20 Exd8+ Exd8 21 Eb2 White maintains pres- 
sure. 

18 Exdi1 Éd$! 19 Exd8+ Exd8 20 &xa7 

20 &xc6 bxc6 21 Elxc6 is similar. 

20... 8a8 

Before simplifying to an opposite-coloured 
bishop endgame, White forced the black queen 
to occupy a passive square, but this is only a 
temporary achievement. 

21 &xc6 bxc6 22 &h2 h5 23 Eras f6 12-1/> 
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Black obtains good play on the light squares 
after 24 a4 Wic8 25 h4 Rec4. 


It is generally easier to defend in positions 
where all the pawns are on the same wing. In 
the following game, White managed to ex- 
change all the queenside pawns and reach a 
draw from what looked for a while to be a hope- 
less position. 
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Marin — Kharlov 

Batumi Ech 2002 
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Things have gone horribly for White so far. 
He is a clear pawn down and has a passive posi- 
tion. In order to put up a fight, he must finish his 
development. 

34 £2.e3 Édg 35 Ebl 

The rook has to go to this passive square, 
since after 35 Écl &.xb2 36 Ébl £e5 the move 
37 Exb7?? is impossible in view of 37...ÉdIH. 
White has achieved some stability and is in no 
immediate danger of losing. However, Black 
has a slow plan of improving his position on the 
kingside, which could eventually lead to a mat- 
ing attack. The queenside weaknesses compli- 
cate White's defence. 

35...h6?! 

This is the kind of move any schoolboy from 
the former Soviet Union would play without 
hesitation in a situation where the opponent has 
no counterplay nor possibilities of improving 
his position. But is this really our case? 

Not really, as we shall see. If Kharlov had 
anticipated my plan, he would have considered 
more seriously exchanging his active rook for 
my seemingly passive one: 35...Hdl+ 36 Exdl 
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&xdl. Several pawns are hanging now, but 
White cannot achieve a favourable configura- 
tion: 37 &d5 (37 aS &xb2 38 Ad5S Éc2 39 
&xb7 &d3 is very much similar to the main 
line) 37...8.xa4 38 &xb7 &b5 39 b4 &d3 40 
£c5. All this has been more or less forced. 
White has managed to stabilize the position for 
a while, but the black king, unlike its white 
counterpart, threatens to approach the queen- 
side, putting the b4-pawn under serious danger. 
White could try to build a barrier such as &c5 
and &c6 or &c5 and &d5, but this should 
hardly be a reliable defence. The king would 
obtain support from the dark-squared bishop, 
which is not restricted in its actions by any 
pawn weaknesses, and would most likely break 
through. Kharlov was probably not entirely sure 
about this ending and preferred first to bring his 
king a bit closer. 

By the way, 35...8£.e2!?, placing the fl -a6 di- 
agonal under control, is also interesting. 

36 £.c4 (D) 

I had by now found the plan of exchanging 
all the queenside pawns, based on a5, £c4, b4- 
b5, etc. However, choosing the right move- 
order was not easy. I knew that I had to reckon 
with two main threats: ...£e2 and ...Hdi+. 
Since the immediate 36 a5 is too direct an invi- 
tation for Black to play 36... £e2 preventing my 
whole plan, I decided to mask my intentions for 
one more move. 
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36...&h7 

Kharlov didn't suspect anything yet. For the 
sake of truth it should be mentioned that the 
consequences of 36...Hd1+ 37 Exdl &xd1 are 
less clear than on the previous move. White 
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could play 38 b3!? threatening aS and &d5, 
winning the b7- and e4-pawns in exchange for 
the b3-pawn. Black's only way to prevent this is 
38...8.c3! 39 &.b6 a5 but now the resulting con- 
figuration is better for White than in a previous 
note: 40 &.d5 g5 41 &xb7 Exb3 42 Ec6 Bg7 
43 &d8! Bf7 44 Rd7. White has set up an ef- 
fective barrier. Neither of the black bishops is 
completely free in its actions, which makes it 
rather difficult for the king to break the block- 
ade. For instance: 44.. &e6 (44... 8d2 should 
be answered by 45 &h2 preventing ...e3; White 
is in no danger of zugzwang because of the pos- 
sible &h1-h2, etc.; 44...82el doesn't create a 
zugzwang either: 45 $f1!) 45 £.c6! &f5 (Black 
will make some progress with his king, but the 
bishop has been forced into a passive position) 
46 &f1 Be6 47 8.7 (a second barrier is set up 
now, which proves even more difficult to break 
down) 47...82.g6 48 Be2 BIS 49 &d7+!. 

37 a5 &g6 

Judging from his reactions, I think that my 
opponent finally understood my idea. However, 
it was too late to change the course of the game. 
Simplifications are hard to avoid now. 

38 b4 h5 39 b5 axb5 40 2xb5 h4 41 a6 
bxa6 42 £xa6 &f5 43 2.b7 Le2 44 Eel Éd3 
45 Ecl g5 46 £c8+ Bf6 47 Eco+ Ed6 48 
Exd6+ &xd6 49 13! &f4 (D) 

After 49...exf3 50 gxf3 the white pawn would 
be defended by the bishop. Even if this pawn 
falis, White could sacrifice his other bishop for 
the g5-pawn, since the colour of the hl-square 


would guarantee a draw. 
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50 à xf4 gxf4 51 fxe4 2xe4 52 &f2 gs 53 
&d7 &15 
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There is nothing Black can do except offer a 
draw. 
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The game Marin-Goliath was a first signal 
that simplification is a weapon that has to be 
handled with care. The next examples show 
that not all exchanges are favourable for the de- 


fender. 
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Hodgson — Yusupov 
Tilburg 1993 


The pawn-structure favours White, who also 
has a magnificent knight against a passive, po- 
tentially bad, bishop. Black has to play very 
carefully. 

23 b6 Erh8 

Maintaining control of the open lines on the 
queenside is very important. 

24 Éb2 Éb7 25 Efbl 218 

For the moment, this is the best job available 
to the bishop: to defend Black”s only weakness. 

26 bxc7 Exb2 27 Wxb2 Wxc7 28 Wb6 Ee7 

Black should avoid the exchange of queens. 
In the endgame, the rook is not mobile enough 
to create significant counterplay and Black 
would be doomed to passivity. This would give 
White the possibility of slowly strengthening 
the pressure and improving the position of his 
king. 

29 Wb7 Was 30 Eb6 Ea2 

The threat of ...$f6 forces White to take pre- 
ventive measures. 

31 Ea6 Exa6 

On the other hand, the endgame with queens 
seems to be defensible, since perpetual check is 
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always a possibility if White tries to improve 
his king's position. It is risky to keep the rook 
on the second rank; for instance, 31...Ec2 32 
Eb3!; or 31...Ze2 32 BfI! Ec2 33 Wb3 Ecl+ 
34 &g2 threatening $b6 or Eb2. 

32 Wixa6 h4 33 Fc6 hxg3 34 hxg3 L2e7 35 
Wb7 £f8 36 SI Wgs 37 Wb8 We7 38 Ec8 
Sg7 39 Wb8 Wd7 40 Dg2 Le7 41 Has &f8 
42 Eic6 Hds 43 &ri Wb8 44 Wb6 Exb6 45 
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It must have been frustrating for White to 
find out that such an endgame doesn't offer too 
many winning chances. 

45...Bf6 46 Bg2 

If White managed to bring his king to b5, he 
would have good winning chances, but there is 
no time for that: 46 Be2 Be7 47 bd2 dds 48 
Bc2 Bc7 49 Dc4 Bb7 50 Bb3 dra6 51 das 
£.e7. Besides, instead of passively bringing his 
king to the queenside, Black might consider 
creating counterplay on the kingside. 

46...$e7 47 14 exf4 48 gxf4 2.87 (D) 
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49 SF3 E d4 50 Sed f6 

And now it is the prospect of a black passed 
pawn on the g-file that prevents the white king 
from marching to b5. 

51 De4 BdT 52 DZ BeT7 53 DAI Rec3 54 
Bg3 BI7 55 BIZ Lb2 56 Ahd Rcl 57 Dg2 
&.b2 58 De2 Rd4 59 Ah4 Ec3 60 243 Gg7 
61 Dh2 2b2 62 &d2 E dd 63 Ge? Lb2 64 
BEI BI7 65 DAI E cl 66 Ggd De7 67 Dg3 
&b2 la-lh 
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Ara. Minasian — Marin 
Batumi Ech 2002 


White has a dominant position. Besides the 
obvious danger presented by the pawn, Black 
also faces the unpleasant prospect of a com- 
bined attack against his king. It should be added 
that neither player had too much time left: we 
were mainly relying on the half-minute addi- 
tion after each move. 

57... 44h32? 

Under such circumstances, this move is, to a 
certain extent, excusable. I wanted to drive the 
enemy rook away from its ideal position or at 
least to exchange it in order to make my de- 
fence easier. 

The kind of attack I was afraid of with rooks 
on the board was 57...$e77 58 Eh7+ Pd8 59 
cd6 and Black is already losing. 

K is curious that Black's best chance is to 
avoid simplification; he should have only im- 
proved the position of his rook with 57...He3! 
(followed by ...$e7-d8 if allowed) when it 
seems that the maximum White can obtain is 
the endgame É+& vs É. 
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58 Exh3! 

This came as a total surprise. With the pawn 
as far back as c4, what could White be hoping 
for in the ensuing bishop ending? 

58...2.xh3 59 &d6 FI 60 c5 2b5 61 &c6 
Le2 62 L2a4 41363 Ad7 E g2(D) 
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64 £.c6 &f1 65 213 2b5 66 2h5 Lad 67 
&f3 2.b5 68 L2.b7 Lad 69 2.8 Pe8 70 Gc7 
Be7 71 £g4 Le8 72 213 

White could unblock the pawn with the sim- 
ple manoeuvre 72 82e2 224 73 &b6 Bd8 74 
$&b5 but this would only lead to a draw after 
74... &xb5 75 BxbS Bc7. 

72...L.a4 

By this stage, both players were firmly con- 
vinced that the position was a draw, although 1 
had a rather unpleasant feeling of déjá vu. 


73 &b7 (D) 
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When this move was played, I finally remem- 
bered that I had seen a similar position analysed 
by Grigoriev. With the seconds running out on 
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SIMPLIFICATION 


my clock, T decided to change the defensive 
set-up, although I understood that I had no time 
to reach the desired drawish position. 

73.6 

There is a paradox about this move: without 
being a mistake, it is the losing move! I saw (or 
rather remembered) the following variation in a 
flash: 73...$d8 74 &c6 Rdl 75 Pb6 &g4 
(75.. $c8 loses to 76 &.b7+, when 76... &b8 al- 
lows mate after 77 c6) 76 &b5 &f3 77 2a6 
24 78 &b7 and there is no way to prevent the 
pawn from advancing. Minasian hadn't seen 
this; after the game he confessed that he was 
going to play on until move 80 or so and then 
offer a draw! 

Strongly affected by the loss, 1 couldn't re- 
member the reason which made me abandon 
passive defence and initially agreed with my 
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opponent that 73...&f6 was the decisive mis- 
take. Later, when I calmed down, everything 
became clear again. During dinner I mentioned 
the winning variation to the small and sympa- 
thetic Armenian delegation, but they needed 
some time to believe me. This is a rare case 
when knowing too much is prejudicial for the 
final result, contrary to the central idea of Chap- 
ter 15 (Defending Difficult Endings). 

74 &b6 Bes 75 Le2 bd4 76 2b5 &di 77 
c6 E. g4 78 c7 bs 79 Le2 £c8 80 La6 Lg4 
81 &b7 Pes 82 &b8 Eb6 

I knew that this position was losing just as 1 
knew that with the kings on d6 and d8 it would 
be a draw. The problem is that here, unlike the 
previous variation, the winning manoeuvre is 
simple. 

83 2c8 2e2 84 2h3 La6 85 &g2 1-0 
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15 Defending Difficult Endings 


And when they came that were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. 
(MATTHEW 20; 9) 


A few years ago, during one of my summer 
tournaments, I had the honour to receive the 
visit of a former champion of the Soviet Union. 
While entering my humble room, he briefly 
glanced at the table, where a volume of Aver- 
bakh”s endgame books lay. For a moment I felt 
very proud and hoped that he would praise my 
interest in this field. After all, the Soviet Chess 
School considered the final part of the game of 
no less importance than the opening. 

We indeed talked about endgames, but not 
really in the way lexpected. He gave me several 
reasons why the study of such a book is just a 
waste of time: you can never remember those 
things over the board; practical endgames differ 
from those included in the book; if you get a 
lost position from the beginning you never get 
to the endgame, so it is better to study openings; 
endgames don't occur that often and if they do, 
then you should just play them over the board. 
Besides, endgames are too boring to study... 

I think that I managed to hide rather well my 
disappointment; I didn't even try to argue with 
my esteemed guest. However, I shall try to pro- 
vide the reader with a few reasons for studying 
the endgame. 

Good endgame technique can usually com- 
pensate for weaker play in the previous phases; 
in practice, an impressive number of half and 
full points can be saved by superior play in this 
last part of the game. This is probably one of the 
most important arguments for a pragmatic ap- 
proach: if the final result is favourable, it is of 
lesser importance if it was achieved by constant 
good play throughout the whole game or just by 
a final effort towards the end of it. 

Capablanca considered that analysing end- 
game positions improves one's overall class of 
play. I can understand that: in a middlegame 
position, there are sometimes too many factors 


that act at the same time. It is therefore difficult 
to distinguish and assimilate them. In the end- 
game you can see the small mechanisms in 
their pure form and you can understand better 
the strengths and limitations of each piece. 

You can make a parallel between a chess 
game and human life. Opening, middlegame 
and endgame correspond to birth and child- 
hood, youth and maturity, old age and the date 
with the grim reaper. Most of our fears in real 
life are connected with the final part, which is 
virtually unknown; if we knew what happens 
after, we could live more peacefully and stay 
better orientated. Not knowing something is of- 
ten similar to fearing it. The same thing hap- 
pens in chess. You play the game and from time 
to time exchange a piece. You can foresee the 
future events in the middlegame, but, without a 
systematic study, you have only a vague idea 
about the multitude of possible endgames aris- 
ing. Endgame knowledge can help one to be 
confident during the middlegame and can pro- 
vide “tips” about what direction to choose at the 
critical moments. This can have a decisive in- 
fluence even if the endgame doesn't actually 
arise; in such cases it is more like a potential in- 
fluence. 

I have also noticed that hard work on posi- 
tions with just a few pieces was followed by an 
increase in the number of endgames that I had 
to face over the board; this has something to do 
with the subconscious, or, if you like, with 
magic. 

Speaking about fears, you can never get a fi- 
nal conclusion when studying an opening. The 
ultimate truth doesn't exist, at least at the lim- 
ited human level of knowledge. Too much work 
on the opening might just amplify your fears. 
With endgames, things are quite different. Com- 
plete and definitive knowledge is possible in a 
multitude of positions. Isn't this the dream of 
every researcher? 

And finally, if I have not managed to con- 
vince you completely, 1 consider the study of 
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endgames as a superior form of culture. Sup- 
pose Ihave one or two free hours: I could read a 
book or simply watch the TV. I can assure you 
that neither of these popular activities has ever 
brought me such intellectual pleasure as work- 
ing, for instance, with Averbakh's endgame 
books. 

However, the reader might wonder why I 
have devoted a separate chapter to endgames; 
among the examples included in the other sec- 
tions of the book, there are plenty that result in 
simplified positions. I shall try to explain the 
reasons behind my decision. 

This chapter is not just a collection of end- 
games where correct (or incorrect) defence was 
the main theme. The practical material is struc- 
tured in a way that allows me to highlight the 
most important aspects of endgame defence, 
the importance of knowing endgame theory 
and relating to it in a creative way, as well as 
subjective and psychological features. 

We shall start with two defensive miracles 
achieved by Mikhail Botvinnik, possibly the 
strongest and most lucid analytical mind from 
the whole of chess history. 

Rook endings are not only the most fre- 
quently seen in practice but also among the 
most difficult to handle. Rooks are very mobile 
pieces, which makes the calculation of all the 
relevant variations virtually impossible. Many 
authors consider these endings to be of a tacti- 
cal nature, but I am not sure whether this is an 
accurate description. I would say that a basic 
knowledge of theory and general principles 
should help players greatly when tackling these 
endings over the board. 

Among the positions that form exceptions to 
Tartakower's famous aphorism “All rook end- 
ings are drawish”, those where the stronger side 
has an outside passed pawn supported from be- 
hind are especially unpleasant for the defender. 
The rook must passively blockade the pawn, al- 
lowing the opponent to make progress on one 
wing or the other with the help of zugzwang. 
For the first example (see following diagram), 
I shall simply quote Botvinnik's comments; 
there is nothing I can add to them. 

“In this position I sealed my move. Of course, 
my opponent, like myself, knew that Lasker 
had won a similar ending against Rubinstein (St 
Petersburg 1914). The only difference was that 
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Botvinnik — Euwe 
Groningen 1946 


there the h-pawns were absent. But during the 
break for dinner I was able to establish that the 
presence of these pawns changes the evaluation 
of the position. I did not find this immediately — 
I was hindered by the awareness that the great 
Rubinstein had been unable to save the ending. 
When I arrived for the resumption of the game, 
Euwe sympathetically slapped me on the shoul- 
der. He was in no doubt that, if the great 
Rubinstein had been unable to save such an 
ending, the outcome was clear. Also in obvious 
agreement were the spectators, who awaited 
with impatience the triumph of their favour- 
ite.” 

41 Pe3 bes 42 Ec2! c3 

“Forcing the enemy pawn to advance” 

43 bd3 Ed8+ 

“Here my opponent looked at me suspi- 
ciously. Evidently, he did not like the fact that I 
was so calm. In the game with Rubinstein, 
Lasker won by the manoeuvre ...Ec7, &e3 Eh7 
followed by ...&h3 and ...Ég3. After ...Ec7 his 
opponent could not take the c3-pawn, as after 
the exchange of rooks the pawn ending is lost [1 
should merely add that in the aforementioned 
game the colours were reversed]. But here, the 
transition into the pawn ending would have led 
to a draw: 43...Ec7 44 Exc3 Exc3+ 45 bxc3 
Bxe4 46 Be4 B4 47 Bs Bp4 48 Des Bxh4 
49 BL6 Bg4 50 Bxg6h451 BF6h352 g6h253 
g7 hIWy 54 g88. The h-pawns play a dual 
role: they rule out a breakthrough by the black 
rook on the h-file and they lead to the pawn 
ending being a draw” 
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44 $e3 

“Of course, 44 &xc3 is risky, as the white 
king would be cut off from the kingside” 

44...Éd4 45 Exc3 Exe4+ 46 Sf3 Exh4 47 
Ec6! Ef4+ 

“After 47... Bf5 48 Ec5+ Be6 49 Ec6+ White 
cannot achieve anything ” 

48 Be3 He4+ 49 DI3 DES 50 Ef6+ bxg5 51 
Exg6+! 1h-lh 


Let's try to draw some conclusions from the 
game and the comments. Both players knew 
rather well the theory related with their end- 
game (after all, another Tartakowerian state- 
ment, “theory is the grandmasters” practice” 
applies to the endgame as well). This concrete 
knowledge allowed them to evaluate the posi- 
tion as favourable for Black and to anticipate, to 
a certain extent, the course of the game. 

However, Botvinnik went one step further. 
Checking the lines from the game Lasker-Rub- 
instein with a comparative sight, he understood 
that an apparently insignificant detail can make 
a world of difference. Such small steps often 
cause entire revolutions in several domains of 
research; Euwe's reaction to the unpleasant sur- 
prise is highly revealing. 

It is also remarkable that two world champi- 
ons (a former and a future) held in such a high 
regard a player, Rubinstein, who had had his 
apogee more than 30 years earlier. This should 
be a signal of alarm for those inclined to neglect 
the rich inheritance left to us from the classics. 
More about this last theme later. 

We can also look at the problem from a dif- 
ferent point of view: despite appearances, the 
previous position was objectively a draw. “AIP 
that Botvinnik had to do was discover the cor- 
rect defensive method. 

The following example introduces an essen- 
tially different situation: White's position is 
Just as lost as it looks and Botvinnik had to seek 
practical chances rather than finding an accu- 
rate path to a draw. He was also less generous 
when annotating the game. It must have been 
more than just the fact that the situation was 
less relevant from a competitive situation than 
in the previous case. He was probably more in- 
clined to comment on positions where a scien- 
tific approach was possible, rather than those 
where he had to fish in muddy waters. 
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44 Ea3 

If White managed to bring his rook behind 
the enemy pawn, the position would become 
more or less drawish, but 44 Eb6 is strongly 
met by 44...Ha7! 45 Exf6 a4 46 Éb6 a3 47 Eb] 
a2 48 Hal &g5 with a relatively simple win. 

As an illustration, let's have a brief look at an 
endgame where the circumstances were slightly 
less favourable for Black: White managed to 
block the pawn one step earlier while the black 
king was on the queenside, far from the main 
group of pawns. These two minor differences 
allowed White to put up some resistance, but 
not enough for a draw. 
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Kasparov — Karpov 
Moscow Wch (6) 1984/5 


Mm 


45 &fl a4 46 be? Pes 47 Ed2 a3 48 Gel 
Bda 49 14 be4 50 &bl 
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White threatens to free his rook from its de- 
fensive task, which is impossible with the pawn 
on a2. Black has to act concretely. 

50...3b8+ 51 Pal Eb2! 52 Exa3 Exh2 53 
bl Ed2 54 Ea6 dfs 55 Ea? g5 56 Ka6 g457 
&xh6 Eg2 58 Eh5+ Bed 59 [5 Éf2 60 Gel 
3 61 Edi Pxg3 62 Del Sg2 63 Egs5 23 64 
Eh5 Ef4 65 De2 Hed+ 66 &d3 GI 67 Éhl g2 
68 Eh3+ &g4 69 Eh8 Éf4 70 Ge2 Exf5 0-1 


Even an expert like Botvinnik couldn't have 
known this game, played 14 years after the mo- 
ment he gave up competitive chess, but his de- 
cision to blockade the pawn as soon as possible 
is correct. 

44...Za7 45 Ead 

At the time this game was played, there was 
some “theory” on this kind of position too. “When 
the game was adjoumed, no one doubted that 
Black would win, since Alekhine had won a 
similar ending against Capablanca in the con- 
cluding 34th game of their match for the World 


Championship (1927)” (Botvinnik). 
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Alekhine - Capablanca 
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Buenos Aires Wch (34) 1927 


55 Bf3 Des5 56 De3 h5 57 Bd3 BdS 58 
Bc3 Pes 59 Ea2 

Because of zugzwang, Black has to abandon 
the opposition, allowing the white king to ad- 
vance on one of the wings. 

59...$b5 60 $b3 Pcs 61 Pc3 Bbs 62 Gdd! 
Ed6+ 

The tricky 62...$b4 hoping for 63 &es &b3 
64 Eai Bb? loses to 63 Bal! Bb3 64 Bcs. 

63 bes Re6+ 64 GI4 ab 
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Black has managed to free his rook, but al- 
lowed the white king to infiltrate on the king- 
side. There is no time for 64...f6 because of 65 
a6! Exa6 66 Éxa6 &xa6 67 &e4 with a win- 
ning pawn ending for White, as demonstrated 
by Tartakower. 

65 $g5 Ee5+ 66 &h6 Éfs 

Now, the simplest way to win is 67 $g7 Éf3 
68 Pg8 Ef6 69 Br8 Kf3 (69...EFS 70 f4) 70 
$g7 Ef5 71 f4 with zugzwang, as indicated 
later by Alekhine. 


The fact that in Botvinnik's game the pawn is 
one step back favours White, of course, but not 
to a sufficient extent to change the evaluation of 
the position. Botvinnik understood well the es- 
sence of the position: he had no saving chances 
while the kingside was stable and used the first 
opportunity to create some tension. 

45...$g5?! 

The king has to be transferred to the queen- 
side as soon as possible and, according to the 
nature of chess geometry, the paths passing 
through g5 and g7 have the same length. 

A Botvinnik was needed to prove that Black”s 
last move is a significant inaccuracy. The king 
is not especially active on g5, but is definitely 
more exposed. 

Black could have avoided the complications 
by choosing the other route: 45...$g7 46 BI 
Bf7 47 De? Deo 48 Bd3 ds (D). For example: 
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a) 49 $c3 (leaving the kingside untouched 
gives Black a wider choice) 49...bc5 50 &b3 
$bs (another possible regrouping for Black is 
50...Hb7+ 51 Pc3 &bs 52 Éd4 Ec7+ 53 Bb3 
Ecs followed by ...Xf5, ...g5 and the retum of 
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the king to the kingside) 51 Ee4 a4+ 52 $a3 
Ea6 53 h4 Gc5 54 He2 dá 55 Ee3. The situa- 
tion is almost identical to that of Alekhine- 
Capablanca. The difference that the black king 
hasn't crossed the e-file yet is not too relevant. 
Black can patiently improve his position start- 
ing with 55...g5 and then bring his rook to e5 at 
a convenient moment. 

b) 49 h4!? (this move, suggested in a slightly 
different position by one of the greatest experts 
in rook endings, Nikolai Kopaev, creates the 
threat of g4 in an attempt to destabilize the 
position on the kingside) 49.45! 50 $c3 (if 
White persisted with the kingside plan, then af- 
ter 50 13 Bc5 51 g4 Bb5 we transpose to 
Kopaev's original analysis: 52 Rd4 a4 53 &c2 
a3 54 $bl Had 55 Ed6 hxg4 56 Exg6 gxf3 and 
Black is winning) 50...$c5 51 &b3 &b5 (with 
the f5-square occupied by the pawn, the alter- 
nate plan from the a-file would be less efficient) 
52 Éd4 a4+ 53 Ba3 Bc5 54 Eds Ka6 55 Ed7 
Éd6! (the modifications in the pawn-structure 
allow the rook more mobility) 56 Eg7 (if 56 
Ee7 then 56...Ed4 planning ...f4 in order to se- 
cure the g4-square for the rook) 56...&d5 57 
Ee7 Ée6 and so on. 

46 f3!! (D) 
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This might look like an insane move: with 
his king still on the first rank and his pieces ap- 
parently uncoordinated, White starts advancing 
the pawns, and in a way that weakens the sec- 
ond rank. However, the move is dictated by a 
very concrete approach to the position: good or 
bad, this is the only possible moment to create 
some kingside tension, considerably compli- 
cating the winning process. 
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Regarding White's coordination, Botvinnik's 
final comment on the variation given on the 
5lst move is very revealing. The plan is in a 
certain sense similar to and as unexpected as 
Spassky's queenside plan (...c6, ...b6, ...a5) in 
his game against Korchnoi (see Chapter 8, The 
Soul of Chess). 

46.5 47 g4+ hxg4? 

Blacks desire to avoid a weakness on hô5 is 
perfectly understandable, but with this exchange 
he forfeits any winning chances. Much later, 
Kopaev showed the right way to continue: 
47..$e6 48 gxh5 gxh5 49 BR do 50 Be3 
de7+! (the only way to prevent White's king 
from infiltrating to £5) 51 &d3 Res 52 Hf4 
Éd5+! (D) (this is a very important intermedi- 
ate check; previously, only 52...f5 had been 
analysed, when White manages to hold a draw: 
53 Eh4 ds 54 Exhs f4 55 Eh4! Ee3+ 56 Ed2 
&xf3 57 Eh5+ with total liquidation) and now: 
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a) 53 &c3 Be6 54 Ea4 Ef5 55 Ed3 bdo 
(55... Hixf3+9 leads to a theoretical draw after 
56 Bed Ef2 57 Elxa5) 56 Bed EdS 57 Be3 Bco 
58 Ef4 f5 59 Eh4 &b5 with similar play to line 
“b”. 

b) 53 Be3 f5 54 Eh4 Bocs (this is the point: 
before taking the pawn, White has to lose one 
more tempo) 55 Bf2 &b5 56 Exh5 a4 57 EÉh8 
a3 58 He8 f4! (restricting the king) 59 h4 &b4 
60 Eel a2 61 Bg2 Éas 62 Bal Ec3 63 &h3 
&b2 and White's counterplay is too slow. 

It would be hard, of course, to calculate all 
this over the board, especially a move like 
52...Kd5+. Borisenko must also have found 
himself in an unpleasant psychological situa- 
tion after 46 f3, since things certainly took a 
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different course from what might have been 
expected. 
48 fxgd+ (D) 
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48...$es 

This allows White to create a dangerous 
passed pawn on the h-file, ensuring a draw by 
just one tempo. The alternative is 48...$g5 when 
after 49 $g2 Black can try two different plans: 
49...&h4 (this intrusion is dangerous only in 
case of careless play by White; Black can also 
try to stabilize the situation again, opening the 
way for his king to the other wing with 49...f5 
but White seems to have no problems after 50 
gxf5 Bxf5 51 BF3 Pes 52 Be3 BdS 53 Bd3 
tes 54 bc3 Eb5 55 Ég4 with a probable 
draw), and now: 

a) Botvinnik ends his variation with 50 h3, 
without saying anything else. Although this 
gives Black a wide choice, it is good enough to 
hold: 50...g5!? (this move is aimed to prevent 
g5 after ...&b7, just as in the main line) 51 &h2 
Eb7 52 EixaS Eb2+ 53 Ggl Exh3 54 Ba6! 
Sxg4 55 Exf6 bg3 56 Éfl drawing, thanks to 
the fact that Black is left with a knight's pawn. 

b) 50 Bgl (this was given by Kopaev) 
50...&h3 51 &hl Eb7 (or 51...5 52 gxf5 gxf5 
53 &gl f4 54 Bf2 with an easy draw) 52 Ea3+ 
Sxg4 53 ExaS with a theoretical drawish posi- 
tion (Kopaev). 

49 h4 &ds 50 h5 gxh5 51 gxh5 Ge6 

“If the king heads to the queenside, then af- 
ter 51...$c5 52 h6 BbS 53 Eh4 Eh7 54 EhS+ 
Bb4 55 Eh4+ it can hide from the checks either 
on Black's third rank, when the a-pawn is not 
dangerous, or on Blacks eighth rank, but then 
&h4 wins the a-pawn. The position of the white 
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king on gl is the optimal one for pursuing the 
opponent's king.” (Botvinnik). 

52 h6 &f7 53 Ega! 

This move, cutting off the king's way back, 
makes the draw clear. 

53...$18 

53... Ras is of no use: 54 Kg7+ (54 h7 is also 
possible and if 54...£5 then 55 &g5) 54...&f8 55 
Ég6 and Black has to repeat moves. 

54 Ef4 Ea6 55 Eg4 Ea7 56 Ef4 bg8 57 
Exf6 a4 58 Éf2 &h7 59 Ea2 &xh6 60 SL2 
degs 61 $e3 1a-lh 


We shall now examine a completely reversed 
situation, when typical drawish positions are 
misplayed to the point where the defender ends 
up losing. 

As mentioned before, if the defender's rook 
manages to attack the pawn from behind, the 
position tends to be drawish. However, this 
doesn't mean that the game should end auto- 
matically with a peaceful result. Ignorance of 
theory (which, as we shall see, is rather well 
developed) would leave the defending player 
without firm reference points, causing him to 
lose his orientation in the jungle of variations. 
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Fernandez Garcia — Kotronias 
Dubai OL 1986 








Black only needs to move his rook to b2, 
keeping both wings under observation, to reach 
a comfortable draw. If White advances his a- 
pawn, then the rook would be transferred to a2, 
reaching a well-known theoretical position. 

It is remarkable, however, how often strong 
players lose this type of position. For instance, 
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Akopian managed to win a similar position as 
White against Kiril Georgiev at the FIDE 
Knockout in Las Vegas 1999, but failed to hold 
a draw as Black in a later game against Svidler. 

These confusing results are usually caused by 
panic: the white passed pawn exerts some sort of 
hypnotic pressure over the opponent. Akopian's 
experience with this endgame suggests another 
interesting psychological aspect: it is usually 
much more difficult to play for the defending 
side. I suspect that things would be exactly the 
opposite if both players knew the position well; 
itis basically a draw, but the probability of two 
endgame experts facing against each other in 
this ending is not so high. 

I shall not go into further detail here; this 
kind of position might some day become part of 
another book. I shall focus for now on how use- 
ful the reference points are in handling these 
positions. 

34 Ec6!? 

White intends to defend his pawn laterally, 
which would leave his rook more freedom of 
action. 

The straightforward 34 a4 Hal 35 &f3 Ha2 
36 h4 g637 $e3 $g7 would lead to the already 
mentioned theoretical position. White will push 
the pawn as far as a6 and bring up his king. This 
involves the loss of the f2-pawn, which allows 
strong kingside counterplay. The endgame has 
been analysed and published several times, for 
instance by Kopaev in Averbakh's 5-volume 
endgame manual and, much later, by Kantoro- 
vich in a more detailed article in the Soviet 
chess magazine Shakhmatny Biulleten. It should 
be mentioned that the present game was also 
part of Kantorovich's article. 

34...Kb2! 

Itis important to force the pawn to advance. 
34...Hal? is a typical mistake; after 35 Eic2 g6 
36 hd all White”s pawns are safely defended, al- 
lowing the king to be transferred to the queen- 
side. 

35 ad Éa2 36 Ec4 g6 37 h4 Bg7 38 Ef4! (D) 

An interesting idea. The rook occupies this 
relatively stable square, defending both weak- 
nesses at the same time, and threatening the 
king's march to the queenside. 

38...Ha3 

Cutting off the white king's more active 
exit. 
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39 &rl Ea2 40 &g2 Ha3 41 Sri Ra2 42 
Bel f6! 

Black can't just sit and wait. He has to desta- 
bilize the rook somehow. 

43 Bi 

Once a small weakness has been created in 
Black"s position, the king can retum. 43 &d1? 
leads to an immediate draw after 43...g5. 

43.7 44 Hed Eb2 45 Dg2 Ha2 46 Gr 
DES 47 bg2 Ea3 48 Eb4 SFT (D) 
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49 Eb7+ 

White can make no further progress with his 
rook on the fourth rank. Therefore, he switches 
back to the initial position, hoping that the 
weakness created by ...f6 will favour him. A di- 
rect attempt to bring up the king is risky: 49 
bri Ea2 50 Bel $e651 Pl? Exf2 52 a5 Ea2 
53 Ebs Ea3 54 Pc2 Exg3 and it is now White 
who must think about a draw. In order to illus- 
trate this, Kantorovich gives a line starting with 
55 Éb397?, failing to notice that 55...Exb3 56 
Gxb3 Ed6 wins for Black. 
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49..$e6 50 Ea7 Bs? 

Kotronias has defended very well so far, but 
now he fails to see the danger presented by a 
passive approach. He should have created coun- 
terplay on the kingside, either by 50...f5 with 
the idea ...f4, suggested by Kantorovich, when 
51 f4 leads to a theoretical drawish position 
analysed by Smyslov and Levenfish, or with 
the simpler 50...g5. 

51 Ea8 Ha2 

He might have still tried to return to the plans 
mentioned before with 51... $e6. 

52 a5 Ea3 53 a6 Éa2 54 a7 

Usually, the advance of the pawn to the sev- 
enth rank doesn't promise White much, be- 
cause his king will not find a place to hide from 
checks. In this concrete case, the weakness of 
the seventh rank will have a decisive influence. 

54...XHa3 55 13! (D) 
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After this precise move, Black will be able to 
move only his rook. The remarkable thing is that 
the position had already occurred in the game 
Unzicker-Lundin, Amsterdam OL 1954, with 
the minor difference that the white king was on 
e2. The game was published several times in 
endgame books; if Kotronias had known (or re- 
membered) it, he would have probably found 
the right plan on the 50th move. 

55... Ea2+ 56 Sfl 

The king is aiming for g7. 

56..Kal+ 57 Bf2 EaZ+ 58 Del Hal+ 59 
bd2 Ea6 60 Bd3 Ea3+ 

Switching Black's rook to a lateral position 
wouldn't help. After 60...Ed6+ 61 &c4 Ed7 62 
bs Ee7 63 &c6 Black is in zugzwang; for 
instance, 63... He6+ (63... Hf7 allows 64 &b6 
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followed by a rook move) 64 $d7 Ea6 65 $e7 
returning to the main line. 

61 &d2 Ra6 62 &d3 Ea3+ 63 bdd Kas 64 
Pe4 Eat 

Black's kingside counterplay is rather slow 
after 64..Ha3 65 Bc5 Exf3 66 Hb8 Ha3 67 
a8H Exa8 68 Exa8 Pg4 69 Ea3 g5 70 hxg5 
fxg5 71 Bd4 and White wins. 

65 Pes Ea6 66 Pd5 Éa3 67 &d6 Ea6+ (D) 

67... Ha4 allows the elegant 68 Ec8! Ea6+ 69 
Éc6 Eixa7 70 Éc5t. 
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68 De7 Ea3 69 &L7 Ea4 70 Dg7 g5 

You might be surprised to find out that this 
70th move is in fact a novelty! In this position, 
although with different move numbers, Lundin 
played 70...£al which wasn't of much help ei- 
ther: 71 Ph6 Ea6 72 Eb8 Exa7 73 Eb5S+ Be6 
74 &xg6 and White won. 

71 hxg5 &xg5 72 &L7 br 

Obviously, the only move. 

73 g4+! hxg4 74 fxg4á+ S4 75 bxto Hab+ 
76 &L7 Eg3 77 g5 1-0 

We have seen that Kotronias defended rather 
well for a long time. Did he really deserve to 
lose the game? Maybe not, but Fernandez defi- 
nitely deserved to win, due to his inventiveness 
in creating problems for a well-prepared oppo- 
nent. 

If not augmented by specific knowledge, nat- 
ural talent or general strength of play are usu- 
ally of little help in such arid territory. 

Let's follow a recent game, where a closely 
related position to the previous one was terribly 
misplayed by one of the most gifted chess- 
players ever born, who became a (FIDE) world 
champion half a century later than Botvinnik. 
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A VA 7 77 


Leko — Anand 
Linares 2003 





Blacks position is more difficult than in the 
previous game. He is two whole tempi away 
from reaching the ideal position, with the rook 
on al and the pawn on h5. The fact that the a- 
pawn is not too far advanced as yet should be of 
help to Black, but it can be felt that Black”s next 
few moves will be decisive for the outcome of 
the game. 

37...$g7? 

This looks like a move dictated by general 
considerations. The position looks safer with 
the king “integrated” in the pawn-structure and 
one step closer to the centre. If the board had 
been full of pieces, this might have been the 
best move, but compare with the moment 46 f3 
from the game Botvinnik-Borisenko: the notion 
of coordination has a much deeper significance 
in the endgame. 

Black had to start setting up, step by step, a 
drawish position. There seem to be two main 
alternatives. 

a) The first one, 37...Édi+ 38 &g2 Bal can 
be easily discarded because, once the rook is 
isolated on the queenside, White can safely 
play 39 g4, which is similar to the game. 

b) This leaves us with 37...h5. However, this 
move doesn't guarantee an easy life to Black ei- 
ther. In order to avoid an immediate draw, White 
should play 38 Éb5 (similar to Fernandez's 34 
Éc6). Black then has a choice between: 

bt) The natural 38...Édl+ 39 &g2 Éal is 
most probably losing. After 40 Éb3 White's 
third rank is safely defended and the king is 
ready to march to the queenside; for instance, 
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40...$g7 41 f4f6 (I can't find any other form of 
counterplay) 42 Bf3 g5 43 fxgs fxg5 44 hxg5 
Bg6 45 Bf4! (White shouldn't forget that his 
extra pawn is a rook”s pawn; after the careless 
45 Be4 bxg5 46 Bd4 Black can unexpectedly 
get a drawish position with 46...h4!) 45...XfI+ 
46 Pe4 (this move is correct now that the black 
rook has been forced to abandon the a-file; af- 
ter 46 Éf3 Hal White cannot make progress) 
46...$xg5 47 &d4 and now 47...h4 leads to a 
losing position for Black, according to the 
Nalimov tablebases (Black loses all the pawn 
endings by one tempo, for instance the one aris- 
ing after the moves 47...&g4 48 Bc4 Égl] 4994 
Eixg3). 

b2) 38...Éd3 (this is similar to Kotronias's 
34...Éb2) prevents White from reaching the 
third-rank defensive structure. However, things 
are slightly worse here for Black, since after 39 
a4 Éa3 a further advance of the pawn is possi- 
ble: 40 a5. Compared to the previous game, the 
rook is better placed on the fifth rank, making 
Black's counterplay more difficult after the pre- 
dictable &fl-el-dl, ...Zxf2, etc. Only a de- 
tailed analysis will reveal the logical result of 
this position. 

Although this last variation is not necessarily 
losing for Black, neither 37...&dI+ nor 37...h5 
can be considered entirely satisfactory. The 
most desirable situation would be to prevent 
both White's main threats: Éb5S and g4. This 
aim is achieved by: 

c) 37...Xd3!. Black now seems to be closer 
than ever to the drawish zone; for instance: 38 
Si (38 g4 is premature because of 38... Éd4 39 
f3 h5! 40 gxh5 gxh5 with complete equality, 
while 38 h5 can be safely met by 38...gxh5! fol- 
lowed by a later ...h4) 38...h5 39 $e2 Eb3 and 
it seems that White has nothing better than to 
start pushing the pawn, since 40 &d2 &g7 41 
Sc2 is answered by 41...Ef3. 

38 a4 

38 Éb5!? also comes into consideration. 

38...Edl+ 39 &g2 (D) 

39...Hal? 

Relatively best is 39...h5, when 40 Éb5 Hal 
41 a5 Éa3 leads to note b2” to Black's 37th 
move. Since we don't know yet what the out- 
come of this position should be, we cannot de- 
cide which the decisive mistake in this game 
was: 37...$g7 or 39...&al. With this doubt in 
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mind, I have preferred to split the deserved 
double question mark between the two main 
suspects. 

40 g4 

White's spatial advantage on the kingside 
should be decisive now, since Blacks counter- 
play will develop at a much slower pace. 

40...bf6 41 &g3?! 

This is a good moment to play 41 g5+, when 
White should win without problems. 

41...8c1?! (D) 

This move doesn't seem to belong to any 
plan: it only gives White more freedom of ac- 
tion. The immediate 41...g5, fighting for space, 
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42 Eb5?! 

42 g5+1. 

42...g5 43 Ef5+ bp6 44 h5+ &g7 45 às 
Eal? 

Losing without any fight. Remarkably, most 
of Anand's rook moves in this ending have been 
mistaken. 
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This was the last moment when Black could 
have put up resistance with 45...Éc4 trying to 
prevent the king's centralization. In this case 
the win is anything but easy. A possible try is 46 
Bf3 (if 46 f3 then 46...Éc2 cutting off the king) 
46...a4 47 Eds Br6 48 De3 Be6! (48...Exg4? 
allows White to improve his rook's position by 
49 Ed4 Hgl 50 Ha4, with a winning ending) 49 
Ebs Exg4 50 Eb6+ Pes 51 Exh6 Ea4 52 Ea6 
and White's pawns look dangerous. 

46 Bg2! (D) 
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Within only 10 moves, Black s position has 
constantly deteriorated, in an almost grotesque 
way. IfI hadn't known the names of the players 
in advance, [ would have never guessed that the 
game was played in Linares; not in the super- 
GM tournament, anyway. 

Anand initially rejected positions with the 
white rook on the fifth rank just to allow it later 
in a much worse form: the rook safely defends 
all the pawns and nothing can stop the king's 
march. 

46...Hel 47 13 Ee6 

This barrier will be easier to cross. 

48 &f2 SFB 49 Ebs bg7 50 Kfs Grs 51 
Ecs bpg7 52 Ébs! 

Zugzwang! 

52..&f8 53 Eb6 Ees 54 a6 Bg7 55 à7 

Now the win is easy. 

55..KasS 56 Eb7 Ea3 57 be2 bf6 58 Ed2 
BDe6 59 Bc2 f6 60 &b2 Ea4 61 &b3 Eal 62 
bb4 dd6 63 Eh7 Ses 64 &b5 Ea2 65 &Db6 
bads 1-0 





One of the first things we leam in chess is 
that a knight is equal in value (or, better said, in 
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force) to a bishop. With the receptivity typical 
for the “tender” ages, we accept this without 
asking ourselves how on earth would equality 
be possible between two pieces with such a 
different way of moving. We would, neverthe- 
less, prefer the knight, not only because it is 
the best imitation of something from the real 
life, but also for the balky way to move: imag- 
ine, it can sometimes jump over a whole row 
of pieces! 

After this period (unforgettable, I'm sure, 
for every one of us), we start to discern the 
concrete differences between these pieces. The 
most obvious thing is the bishop”s greater mo- 
bility. If we remove all the pieces from the 
board, we note that the bishop has between 7 
and 13 squares at its disposal, depending on its 
position, while the maximum the knight can get 
is 8 squares! The bishop's limitations are also 
obvious: it can only move to squares of the 
same colour. 

The “*equality” should be regarded more as a 
statistical matter, but this is, of course, of little 
importance when playing a concrete game. The 
ability to foresee which of these two pieces will 
be stronger in the kind of endgame just about to 
arise is an “ingredient” of great players” prepa- 
ration. 

Thave chosen for the end of this chapter two 
examples where first the bishop and then the 
knight managed to save what initially looked to 
be desperate positions. After lots of suffering, 
the equality between these pieces was confirmed 
again and again... 
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Marin — Svidler 
Elista OL 1998 
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As a conseguence of a miscalculation in an 
equal position, I had allowed my pawn-struc- 
ture to be terribly spoiled. After further simpli- 
fications, we reached the diagram position. My 
bishop looks like an awfully bad piece, while 
the black knight has all those squares at his dis- 
posal... 

For a moment I was tempted to resign. Try to 
imagine my feeling: on the other side of the 
board was sitting a player who had a positive 
score against Kasparov; wouldn't it show a lack 
of respect to continue defending such ruins? 
Just by coincidence, some of my friends, who 
had finished their games elsewhere in the Chess 
Palace, came to watch our match. I wished I 
could explain to them with my eyes that it had 
been just an oversight; since this was impossi- 
ble, the gloomy position on the board was sup- 
posed to reflect my chess understanding. 

But then, just when resignation seemed the 
only way out of my situation, I happened to see 
that next to me Nisipeanu had sacrificed his 
queen and was probably going to play a very 
spectacular game (see Chapter 10, Queen Sac- 
nfices). On the other boards, the situations were 
also quite interesting. Well, I thought, we can't 
miss a great result against the world's strongest 
team just because somebody on the first board 
throws his pawns in all directions. Without this 
sudden revelation, the game might have been 
found in the next chapter (Premature Resigna- 
tion). 

32 h5! 

Having quite some experience with the Eng- 
lish Opening, I am rather used to lengthening 
the diagonal for my light-squared bishop with 
moves such as b4-b5 or even a4-a5-a6, but I 
never before had the occasion of doing it with 
such pawns as in the present game. As awkward 
as it looks, the last move is the only chance to 
continue the fight. 

32...Dg5+ 

32...g5 allows a dangerous activation of the 
king with 33 Bfs. 

33 bdá Deb+ 34 Bed ab 

Black prepares his queenside break. 

35 hxgó fxg6 

As weak as it seems, the white e-pawn has 
become a passed pawn. It will later save the 
game for White. 

36 &.d3 (D) 
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uh 
would the bishop stay behind the king? The 


idea is that, in order to make progress, Black 
will have to move the knight, allowing the king 
to go to f4 and dá, when the g6-pawn would re- 
main attacked. It should also be mentioned that 
in spite of its apparent instability, the king en- 
sures White a spatial advantage in the centre. 

36...c5 37 a3 cd 

The alternative is 37...cxb4 38 axb4 dd8 but 
White seems to hold here: 39 &d4 Ac6+ 40 
Bc3 Des 41 Sd4! and with his queenside 
pawns blockaded on light squares, Black can- 
not achieve much. He would need to be con- 
stantly alert to the threat of 2e4-b7 or (if Black 
plays ...g5) &.f5-c8. 

38 Rc2 207 39 Bda Deb+ 40 Des Ad8 41 
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A necessary concession: Black has to give 
up control of the f5-square. 
42 BIS Dc6 43 RI Des 
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With the white pawn still on e3, Black would 
have had to break on the queenside with 43...a5 
44 bxa5 4xaS but the only significant differ- 
ence compared to the game is that the c5-square 
has become available, which doesn't seem to 
influence the battle too much; for instance, 45 
e4 cb 46 BIO Des 47 BIS DAI 48 Bro. 

44 e4 

White has managed to activate his position. 
Supported by the king and, in some cases, the 
bishop, the e-pawn becomes strong enough to 
restrict Black in his actions. 

44...c3 (D) 

Black has to keep the pawn safely blockaded. 
After, for instance, 44...9d7 45 &c2 Ab6? 
White achieves central domination with 46 e5+ 
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45 &c2! 

We can see here a typical picture: the knight 
cannot put the bishop in zugzwang. All White 
needs is to choose the squares with care. 45 
$2b3? is bad because of 45...013! 46 Bf6 Dd4 
47 e5+ &d7 48 e6+ (there is no time for 48 &f7 
because after 48...D)xb3 49 e6+ Bc7 50 e7 c2 
51 e8% Black queens as well, keeping an extra 
knight: 51...c18) 48.. be8 49 &d5 9)xe6! and 
Black wins (unlike after 49...c22? 50 e7 fol- 
lowed by &f7+, when he should lose). 

45...Dc4 

The key difference is that after 45...0f3 46 
B6 Dd4 47 es+ BdT (or if 47...$dS then 48 
2.6 and Black is in zugzwang!) the move 48 
Bf7 (48 e6+? is worse now owing to 48... xe6 
49 8157 dod6!, when White has given up the 
pawn for nothing) is possible, because Black 
would block his own pawn if he takes the 
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bishop, losing an important tempo in the pawn 
race. 

46 SI6 Des 

46...De3 isn't dangerous either; not for 
White, anyway: 47 e5+ Ec7 48 e6 Dxg4+ 49 
Bf7 and it is time for Black to think about a 
draw: 49..De5+ 50 Bf8 &d6 51 e7 Ad7+ 52 
Ge8 (or 52 Sf7 DeS+ with a draw) 52...De5! 
(52...Df6+7 53 &f7 Des allows 54 g4 with 
zugzwang) 53 &f8 d7+ with a perpetual pur- 
suit of the king. These variations, resulting after 
risky play by Black, create a direct link with the 
next game, where the knight executes a similar 
dance in order to stop two enemy pawns. 

47 SIS Dc6 48 SIG Des 1p-1h 

The conclusion from this game is that even 
under highly unfavourable circumstances, the 
bishop remains a basically long-range piece; its 
temporary passivity was remedied by the para- 
doxical h4-h5. The ability of winning (or los- 
ing) a tempo along a diagonal with at least three 
available squares was also of help. And finally, 
you should never give up hope if you don't see 
clearly how you are going to lose! 

The last message applies to the next game 
too. The only difference is that the main theme 
is the surprising vitality of an apparently pas- 
sive knight. The chapter ends the same way it 
started: with Botvinnik as the main figure. 
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Portisch — Botvinnik 
Wijk aan Zee 1969 
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Botvinnik's position had been hopeless for a 
long time. Although after the third adjournment 
it looked like Black had got some chances, 
Botvinnik recounts that he was in no special 
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mood to look at it. “It seemed that my suffering 
in this game would never end.” The long-range 
bishop and the active white king offer White an 
indisputable advantage. It was difficult to fore- 
see the miracles carried out later by the appar- 
ently passive knight. The next few moves are 
practically forced. 

73 £&a2 cb 74 Bed De7 

The knight occupies in advance a dark square 
in front of the pawn. At the same time, he cre- 
ates a barrier in the king's way, which can be 
broken only by playing... 

75 e6 

This is, however, a small achievement for 
Black. By placing his second pawn on a light 
square, White restricts the sphere of action of 
his own bishop and makes the d6-square avail- 
able to the enemy king. 

75...&c5 76 &e5 a5 77 Df6 Bd6 78 bxg5 
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pawn, but Black's pieces exert some sort of cen- 
tral domination. 

79 &b3 

Portisch plays for zugzwang. Once Black's 
a-pawn moves have run out, he will have to 
move either of his pieces, thus letting the white 
king advance to f6 or g6. This is doubtless the 
most dangerous plan, which, for a long time 
during his home analysis, made Botvinnik con- 
sider his position as losing. The immediate 79 
&h6 is not too effective: 79...&f4 80 g5 SI5! 
and 81 g6 wins the knight, but loses both 
pawns: 81...0)xg6 82 &bl+ Pxe6. 

79...a4 80 &a2 a3 (D) 
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81 &b3 

Black seems to have serious problems now: 
will he be able to stop the pawns? 

After 81 &h6 B4 82 g5 Bf5 83 &b3 the 
zugzwang is not real, as Black has 83...$e5!, 
like in the game. 

81...9c6! 82 Eg6 De7+ 83 Pg7 

The main line of Botvinnik's analysis went 
83 BF7 Db 84 g5 (84 e7 Dxe7 85 Exe7 leads 
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to a simple draw after 85... &f4 86 £e6 a2!) 
when Black has the study-like 84...$f5!, meet- 
ing 85 g6 with 85...De5+. It is interesting how 
Botvinnik actually discovered this defence. He 
was analysing the position together with Keres 
and suddenly imagined this final position, but 
without seeing a concrete way to reach it. It 
took Keres, an experienced study composer, 
Just few moments to find the right move-order, 
starting with 81...0c6!. 

83...9c6 84 g5 DES 85 Ph6 De7 86 LR az 

Is it zugzwang again? 

86...$es5! 

Not really! 

87 &g7 

After 87 g6 Bf6 88 g7 the knight is in time 
again: 88...00f5+ with an immediate draw. 

87...bfs 88 BIT Dg6 1-1 

In view of the line 89 &bl+ Bxg5 90 &xg6 
a2 91 e7 ali 92 est Wr6+ with complete 
simplification, the players agreed to a draw. 
88...9c6, returning to the basic position, is also 
possible. 
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16 Premature Resignation 


And when he was come in, he saith unto them, 
“Why make ye this ado, and weep? The damsel 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

(MARK 5; 39) 


“Do you have a nice time playing with me; are 
you enjoying yourself?” These were the words 
once addressed by a famous veteran to a much 
younger opponent, whose unwillingness to re- 
sign started to look like a lack of respect. 

Chess is intended to be a gentlemen's game 
and every player should know when the time 
has come to call it a day. But on the other hand, 
before resigning, you should be absolutely sure 
that all the defensive possibilities have been ex- 
hausted. 

Leaving aside the moral aspects, playing on 
for a while in a losing position is completely 
lacking in risk. We have already seen many 
cases of miraculous escapes. I once asked a 
fellow GM why he resigned in what looked to 
be a rather complicated position. “Well” he an- 
swered, “it would have been too dangerous to 
continue” Until this day, I don't know ifhe was 
speaking seriously... 

However, this is not a typical case. It had to 
do more with a reduced lust for play that day or 
with the sincere wish to avoid offending the op- 
ponent. Premature resignation usually comes 
as a result of fatigue and demoralization after a 
difficult defence, or after a sudden shock. Un- 
der such circumstances, the defending player 
might overestimate the dangers or lack energy 
to find a hidden way to escape. 

Mikhail Tal was more than once accused of 
exerting hypnotic influence over his opponents. 
My impression is that it was rather his style of 
play that confused and sometimes discouraged 
his opponents. 

The next diagram features an example where 
confusion was shared by many annotators too. 

28...e2! 

After this elegant move, Larsen was so im- 
pressed that he resigned immediately. 
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Larsen - Tal 
Bugojno 1984 


0- 

He might have been hoping for 28...913+7, 
when White wins with 29 E'xf3 E'xf3 30 Exg7+ 
dr8 31 Éri. 

The end of the game was published in several 
combination anthologies, but nobody seems to 
have noticed up until now that Larsen's deci- 
sion was at least premature. White could have 
kept fighting: 

29 Zexe2! (D) 

Annotating the game for Informator, Tal 
only gives 29 Exe2 01f3+ 30 Wxf3 Exel+ 31 
dr2 Hfl+, when Black wins. 
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29..043+ 30 BF! 

If the king went into the comer, the rook 
would remain pinned on the next move. 

30...xdá4 31 Exg7+! &xg7 

Or 31..Hxg7 32 Eg2. 

32 Exe8 Whl+ 33 Dgl Exe8 34 Eg4+ 

White can give several checks before choos- 
ing the right moment to take the knight. Black 
keeps some advantage, of course, but the ex- 
posed position of the black king and the con- 
nected passed pawns give White reasonable 
chances. 


The following game was decisive in a psy- 
chological way for the outcome of a highly 


controversial match. 
Eles! 
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Deep Blue — Kasparov 
New York (2) 1997 








Up until this point, Deep Blue had been play- 
ing an irreproachable strategic game; Kasparov 
must have been both surprised by these untypi- 
cal skills of the computer and discouraged. The 
simple exchange of queens would now lead to a 
hopeless endgame for Black, but computers 
cannot make practical decisions, since they are 
set to play always “the very best move”. 

45 Ea6? 

Kasparov was so impressed by this new 
blow that he didn't bother to check the varia- 
tions and resigned. After all, computers are at 
their best in tactical play, aren't they? 

1-0 

Apparently, Garry must have ignored (or 
simply forgotten) the so-called horizon effect 
that sometimes affects our silicon opponents. 
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Computers have problems, for instance, in eval- 
uating positions where a long series of checks 
is possible, because the variations are too long 
and end somewhere beyond the limit of their 
physical power. White's last move was in fact 
a blunder and against a human player Garry 
might have found the saving move: 

45... e3! 

Now the exposed position of the white king 
saves Black. For instance: 

46 Eixd6 

46 Wid7+ was later suggested by Deep Blue 
itself; this might have preserved some chances 
for an advantage after 46...$g8 47 Eixd6 Hf8 
48 Fic5 Eixe4 49 d6 but the resulting position is 
anything but clear. 

46...Xe8! (D) 
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This second move is in fact the key to Blacks 
counterplay. 

47 h4!? 

White clears the h3-square for the king. The 
bishop is not a reliable defender: 47 &.13 Wc1+ 
48 Ef? Wd2+ 49 Le? Wf4+ 50 Bel Wicl+ 51 
&di Bxc3+ 52 &fl Wcl! and White cannot 
avoid the repetitions. 

47... Exe4 

This is the simplest way. 

48 Ea7+ Pg8 49 Wd7 Wr4+ 50 bgl We3+ 
51 &h2 Wr4+ 52 &h3 

Has Black run out of gas? 

52...Ke7! 

Not really! White cannot avoid the draw any 
more. 








The following position has been a subject 
of controversy for many years. Neither of the 
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players tended to annotate games for the maga- 
zines; public opinion was abandoned in deep 
confusion. The game was played in the last 
round of the championship and had a crucial 
importance for the qualification to the Inter- 
zonal (Spassky was satisfied with a draw, while 
Stein needed a win). 
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Stein — Spassky 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1961 





The game was adjourned and Spassky sealed 
the move... 

41...g4 

...but on the next day resigned without re- 
suming. 

1-0 

This decision raised a strong wave of criti- 
cism; most of the annotators considered Spas- 
sky's resignation premature. Four years later, in 
an article published in the Soviet newspaper 
Izvestia, Bronstein claimed that the decision 
had been also unnecessary: Spassky could have 
saved himself. Another year passed until Spas- 
sky's trainer, Igor Bondarevsky, gave an accu- 
rate verdict in the book Spassky shturmuiot 
Olimp (Spassky storms the Olympus) but his 
analysis was so concise that it didn't have the 
desired impact. Much later, in a book about 
Leonid Stein (published in 1980), Gufeld tried 
to put the missing pieces together in Bonda- 
revsky's analysis, but the only thing he man- 
aged was to mess things up. In a book dedicated 
to the Fischer-Spassky match, Polihroniade 
and Stefaniu mention the episode, ending with 
Stein's confession that he hadn't found a win. 
However, this looks more like speculation on 
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the basis of the general confusion created 
around the whole matter. 

I shall try to give the reader an accurate and 
complete picture of this interesting endgame 
position. 

42 hxgá hxg4 43 à5 

After this natural series of moves Black's 
best chance is a rather unnatural idea: 

43...$d5! (D) 

The king keeps the passed pawn under con- 
trol, while interfering with the enemy king's in- 
tention to attack the kingside pawns. 

The pawn ending arising after 43...$b5 44 
Bd3 &.xas 45 &.xasS Bxas is hopeless for Black: 
the doubled pawns are very strong. A sample 
line is 46 Be4 Pb4 47 BE5 Bd 48 Dxgs DA3 
49 BgS Be4 50 15 BDes5 51 f6 Be6 52 f4 fol- 


lowed by &h6-g7. 
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Some of the annotators believed that Spas- 
sky didn't consider 43...&d5 during his home 
analysis. Bondarevsky denied this supposition 
and gave a refutation of the move itself: 

44 a6 Bc6 45 f5! 

This move is possible only because 45...&b6 
would be answered by 46 &a5+!, winning. 

After the careless 45 &d3? Black manages 
to set up a fortress with 45...f5! helped by the 
fact that the a8 comer is of the opposite colour 
to the bishops. A possible continuation is 46 
Be3 &as 47 Bed Lel 48 a7 Bb7 49 Bds g3 
50 fxg3 2xg3 51 Pe5 L.xf4+ with an immedi- 
ate draw. 

Unfortunately, Bondarevsky ends his varia- 
tion here (after 45 f5!), with the laconic com- 
ment that the game would implacably reach the 
following position: 











PREMATURE RESIGNATION 
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Let's try to fill the gap between these mo- 
ments: 

45... &e7 46 2e3 2 d6 47 SI! (D) 

Gufeld claims that the white king should at- 
tack the g4-pawn, forcing Black to exchange it 
with ...g3. This was a naive deduction from 
Bondarevsky's comment. In fact, the only way 
to attack g4 is 47 &d3 Rc7 48 De4 Rd6 49 a7 
&b7 50 f6?, when 50...8.h2! followed by ...g3 
and a later ...£.xf6 draws easily. 

Ironically, it is White who has to provoke 
the exchange of the pawns, in order to get rid of 
the weakness blocked on a dark square and to 
get some manoeuvring space on the kingside. 
However, 47 f3? is premature here, because of 
47...g3!48 BI &b4 49 Pg2 Lel, when White 
cannot make progress. 

In the following line, White could also play 
a7 at an earlier moment, but in principle, the 
black king feels less comfortable on c6 than on 
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47... 2.5 48 Pg? 26 49 13 gxf3+ 
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The exchange is forced now; after 49...g3 50 
f4 the pawn would be lost anyway. 
50 &xf3 £c7 (D) 
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51 &g4 

This plan is a bit slow, but wins with less ef- 
fort and less need for knowledge of bishop end- 
ing theory. 

A more straightforward approach is 51 $e4 
&.d6 52 a7 Eb7 53 EdS Bg3 54 Ea Ef4 55 
a8t+! bxa8 56 Éc6. It might seem that Black 
has little to fear: the f5-pawn has two dark 
squares to cross before it could promote. How- 
ever, if we relate this position to the game 
Ara.Minasian-Marin (from Chapter 14, Sim- 
plification) we understand immediately that 
White is winning. In this line, the absence of 
the f2-pawn is essential; otherwise, Black would 
manage to get a passed pawn as well (...2.g5-h4 
and ...f6, intending to meet £.xf6 with ...£.xf2). 

51...2e5 52 &g5 2.97 

The only way to stop the king reaching g8. 


53 Pá! (D) 
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Black will have no time now to retum his 
bishop to the h2-b8 diagonal. 

53... 8.16 54 Ge4 287 55 a7 &b7 56 Eds 
81857 212! 

One last finesse: the immediate 57 &.c5 &.h6 
58 &d6 leads nowhere because of 58... &.f8+. 

57... 82e7 58 2e5 8f6 59 Sd6 É.c3 60 Ge7 
f6 61 Ge6 Les 62 &ds 

Threatening &.d4. 

62... 814 63 Rd4 £g5 64 Ge6 

We have finally reached Bondarevsky's dia- 
gram. White wins easily: 

64... 2.h4 65 £xf6 E L2 66 Le7 Ld4 67 Ld6 

followed by &es5. 

We can now draw the conclusion that Spas- 
sky's resignation was justified, but a bit prema- 
ture, not just because Stein might not have 
found the win, but also for the public's sake. If 
neither of the two outstanding players planned 
to publish any analysis, it would have been 
worth showing the main line at least during the 
resumption of the game. As we have seen, Black 
hadn'"t yet exhausted his defensive ideas. 
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Keres — Lengyel 
Luhacovice 1969 














The game was adjourned here for the second 
time and Black resigned without resuming play. 
Was his decision justified? 


Solutions to the Exercises 


2.1 

23... &.xg2+ 24 Gxg2 Wh3+!! 

This double sacrifice allows the cavalry to 
march in with perfect coordination. 

25 &xh3 Dg5+ 26 Bg2 Dhd+ 27 GI g2+ 
28 SL Dh3F (0-1) 


3.1 

He doesn't need to! 

21 Hafl!! 2.h3 

Similar to capitulation, but Black is also los- 
ing after 21... 8xc3 22 Wxc3 Bxc3 23 Er8+ 
&h7 (“better' than 23...$g7 24 EIf7H) 24 Bxe4 
&h3 25 Elf7+ Bg7 (25...g7 loses the h3- 
bishop: 26 &xg6+ Pxg6 27 DM4+ Eh7 28 
Dxh3) 26 Lxgo+ Pxg6 27 Dh4+ Bh7 28 
Exa8 xa8 29 Exb7 with a material advantage 
and strong threats like Eixa7 and 093-g5. 

21..4M%6 also leaves White with a clear ad- 
vantage after 22 8.14 We7 23 &.g5. 

22 xed Ee8 23 Dg5 

and Black soon resigned. 


3.2 

Not at all! Everything had been calculated 
until the smallest detail: 

26 Begl!! 

The third and final shock! Before this move 
was made on the board, Zukertort might have 
still hoped that Anderssen had overlooked that 
26 Eh6º loses to 26... 8xf3+!. 

26..&h8 

Accepting the “gift” is simply impossible 
here: 26.. $ixd3 27 Exg7+ Exg7 28 Exg7+ BIB 
(28...&h8 doesn't prevent 29 Ég8+! either) 29 
É g8+! &f7 30 GxeS+ winning the queen. 

With his move, Black defends against Éxg7, 
but falls victim to a different attacking scheme. 

27 fxg7+ bg8 

Against 27...Éxg7 Neishtadt suggests what 
seems to be the simplest way to continue: 28 
Wn6! Édg8 29 £2.e4! when the attack is impos- 
sible to stop any more, because 29... $xe4? al- 
lows a spectacular mate with 30 Exh7+!!. 


28 Wh6 (D) 
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Creating the unstoppable threat of Exh7+, 
Eh3+ and &h84. Zukertort's defence only pro- 
longs the line. 

28... Wd6 29 Exh7+! &xh7 30 f6+ Pgs 

Once again, the bishop is not really hanging, 
because 30...8/xd3 leads to mate one move ear- 
lier: 31 Eh3+ &g8 32 Eh8g. 

31 £2h7+ &xh7 32 Eh3+ Pg8 33 Eh8% 
(1-0) 











4.1 

Anderssen might have thought that the game 
was already over; the previous phase of the 
game didn't offer him reasons to suspect his 
young opponent's inventiveness. Otherwise he 
wouldn't have deviated from the main plan just 
for the sake of winning a bishop. 

21 9xe7? 

21 &hl! wins rather easily; for instance, 
21... 8.18 22 Egl+ Bh8 23 Axo. 

21...Éb5! 22 Df5+?! 

Playing this move, White was probably ex- 
pecting Black's resignation. 22 f47! is also in- 
sufficient because of 22...&f8! (oh, this king 
again...); for instance, 23 f5 He5S 24 Wh6+ 
&xe7 25 Wxh7 ic8 threatening both ...Zh8 
and ...&Yxc2, with a roughly level position. Just 
as one move earlier, the prophylactic 22 &h1 is 
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better, and keeps some advantage: 22.. He5 23 
Eyf4! (attacking both the f6- and a4-pawns) 
23.. Wixe7 24 Egl+ &h8 25 Fixa retaining an 
extra pawn in a slightly unusual position. 

22...Exf5 23 Ed3 

Much to his disappointment, White has to 
admit that instead of winning material, he ex- 
changed his strong knight for the passive bishop. 
23 Wxe8?! is met by 23...Eg5+ 24 BF (24 
&h1? leads to mate after 24.. Wh3!) 24... &h3+ 
25 &e2 Ée5+, when Black is no worse. 

23...Zees 

Black has finally managed to equalize. His 
slightly worse structure is compensated by the 
active placement of the rooks. Only a further 
mistake led Steinitz to a defeat in this historical 
game. 


4.2 

36...&h8! 

By removing the king from the dangerous op- 
position with the white rook, Euwe prepares to 
take control of the h-file. The careless 36...Hh7? 
allows 37 f5! with a crushing attack. 

37 2h4?! 

Falling into the trap. Alekhine might have 
thought that his inexperienced opponent had 
missed this move. Karpov and Matsukevich 
recommend 37 Éh2+ Eh7 38 Exh7+ Exh7 39 
&g2 but Black shouldn't have any problems 
holding this position. 

37... &'xh4! 38 Eh2 Eh7 39 Exh4 Exh4 40 
We2 Emh7 41 Wg2 Eh3 

Black has more than enough compensation 
for the sacrificed queen. 


5.1 

Yes, there is! He should bring his knight to 
the apparently most passive position on the 
whole board: 

60...Da5! 61 Ped 

If White tries to cross his opponent's inten- 
tions with 61 £c5 then 61...2)%4 forces a repe- 
tition of the position. 

61...0)b3! 62 EdS Dal! 63 Ped b3 1-1 

We have reached the same fortress as in the 
game Marin-Florean. 


5.2 
The correct reaction is 2 &d2 followed by 
$b3, Db2, $a4 and, eventually, the transfer of 
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the knight to b3 to win the a5-pawn. However, 
the game continued: 
2 Dxb6+? cxb6 3 há (D) 
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White probably relied on this move, but in 
vain. The hypnosis caused by the huge material 
advantage was irresistible... 

3...gxh4 4 Hd2 h3! 5 gxh3 h4 

The fortress is closed now and White had to 
resign himself to splitting the point. 





s 








6.1 

65...b3! 

The apparently more logical continuation 
65...h2+” fails to save the game: 66 Be3 b3 
67 Ea7! b2 68 Ea6+ Ec7 69 Eb6 and once the 
pawn is stopped, the win is rather easy for 
White. 

66 $c3 b2! 67 xb2 Ebl+! 

The king cannot take the rook due to stale- 
mate, but it can't escape the first-rank checks 
either. Therefore: 

Vala 


6.2 

This was what Chigorin thought, and he 
rushed to “force” the exchange of queens: 

45 Wb6+?? 

The cold shower then came: 

45...$ra8!! Ya-lh> 

Taking the queen gives stalemate, while 46 
$a6 makes no progress either after 46... Hc8+. 


6.3 

Yes it was! Although 66...Exa5 67 E'xg6+ 
há also looks safe, the game move is simpler 
to calculate — if you see the final idea, of course. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE EXERCISES 


The game continued... 

67 Eixg6+ bh4 68 Exal Exal+ 69 &h2 

...when there was apparently no satisfactory 
defence against the two mating threats: Wg34 
and g3H. However, Black had seen one move 
deeper: 

69..Whl+! 70 &xhl 1-1 


7.1 

Steinitz played: 

34...h5! 

This avoids a cunning trap set by his oppo- 
nent. 34.. $e2?! leads to a draw by perpetual 
check after 35 &18! (the less spectacular 35 
&cl is equivalent) 35...8xd3 36 Exh6+ gs 
37 Egxg6+ Exf8 38 Ef6+ Be7 39 Ee6+ and 
the king has no escape. 

The game continued: 

35 &b2 Eds 36 Fc2 Ee2 37 Wb3 Ebs 38 
Eic3 Ee2 39 f4 Exdá 40 Wf3 Was 0-1 


7.2 

1...Wixe3!! 2 Wr8+ 

Understanding his opponent's idea, White 
tries to step aside. Black would have no prob- 
lems after the acceptance of the sacrifice: 2 fxe3 
Dg4+ 3 Fxg4 (3 $h3 leads to a perpetual after 
3..42+ while the retreat to the first rank al- 
lows mate in two) 3...hxg4 4 &gl (or 4 a4 Édl 
followed by ...Zal, controlling the pawn and 
cutting off the king at the same time) 4...Éd2 5 
dri Eb2 6 a4 Ebl+ 7 Be2 Eb2+ and White 
cannot abandon the kingside. 

2..$g6 3 We8+ &h6 4 Exd7 

White has dismantled the initial perpetual 
check mechanism because he plans to meet 
4. Dg4+ with 5 Bxg4. Did Black miscalcu- 
late? 

4.34! 

Not at all; he had a second perpetual check in 
mind. 

5 gxf3 Ext2+ 6 &h3 Wrl+ 1-1 


7.3 

Yes, and a very good one! 

52...0h3+ 53 &g2 Ef3! 

Black threatens perpetual with ..Df4+, 
..Dh3+, etc., since &hl would allow mate by 
.. 1%. In order to continue fighting, I sacri- 
ficed the knight: 

54 Dd2 Ef+ 55 bg3 Exd2 56 bxg4 
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However, Black managed to keep my pawns 
under control and got a deserved (for his inven- 
tiveness) draw. 


8.1 

White should either prepare c5 with 14 9b3 
or start advancing the a-pawn. 

14 e5?! 

This premature move allows Black to open 
the position in the centre and get active play for 
his pieces: 

14...c6 15 cxd6 E'xd6 16 Eb3 exds5 17 exd5 
Ds 

and the strong knight on d4 annihilated 
White”s strategic trumps. 


8.2 

White carelessly continued: 

26 gxh5? 

He was probably expecting to win quickly. 
Instead of this excusable mistake, he would 
have obtained a decisive advantage with 26 
gxf5! exf5 (this horrible concession is recom- 
mended by Polugaevsky as the only playable 
move; 26...gxf5 leads to the position White was 
aiming for when he played 26 gxh5; he would 
then win with 27 Oxf5! exf5 28 Wxf5) and now, 
besides the obvious positional pluses, White 
wins an important pawn with 27 Oxf5!; for in- 
stance, 27.. $He6 (Polugaevsky gives 27... d7 
as a refutation of the sacrifice, but White wins 
with 28 &h4!) 28 Ég3! intending &xc4 fol- 
lowed by 3d6 and it appears that 28...gxf5 is 
not possible because of 29 &.xf5 Ee8 30 Exg8+ 
winning the rook on c8. 

The cold shower came after: 

26...g5!! (D) 
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Suddenly, it appears that the black king is 
completely safe under the cover of the white 
h5-pawn. 

27 Ecel?! 

In the line 27 fxg5 Exg5 28 Exg5 Wxgs5 29 
Eg1 Wxh5 30 Wxh5+ £.xh5 Black manages to 
hold since 31 9)xe6? loses to 31... &.$3+. 

27...g4 28 Wg3 Dd2 

Black is at least OK. Demoralized by the un- 
expected course of the game, White lost his con- 
trol and dropped the full point rather quickly. 


8.3 

Not at all! 

16...h5! 

With this calm move, Black slows down the 
white attack for a while — just enough to create 
decisive threats on the other wing. 

17 dDg5 

Not really saving the game, but it was of vital 
importance to place the e6-square under con- 
trol. Black wins elegantly after 17 gxh5 £e6 18 
a3 (or 18 b3 Éxe3 with a material advantage 
and a decisive attack) 18...Exa3!; or 17 &d3 
B.e6 18 b3 &xb3! 19 cxb3 Exb3+ with mate 
shortly to come. 

17...Zxe3 18 gxf7+ Exf7 19 Dxf7 Eb4 20 
Dh6+ &h7 21 c4 Dc3+ 22 Bal Bad 0-1 


10.1 

22...8.xc5! 

K is easy to ascertain that this is forced; the 
point behind it is to be found one move later. 

23 Exc3 

When he played 22 215, Dolmatov relied on 
this pin, since after 23 dxc5 d4 Black's pawns 
would become threatening. 

23...2.xdd! 

We already know that threats against the 
queen, in particular pins, should not be overes- 
timated. In exchange for his strongest (but tem- 
porarily passive) piece, Black eliminates two 
active white pieces as well as an important cen- 
tral pawn. 

24 Exc8 Eaxc8 (D) 

Black's position is already to be preferred: 
his pieces are much more active than White's. 

25 a4 

White should do something to get his rook 
into play. 25 a3 is too slow and allows Black to 
retain the initiative by 25...Éc4 with threats of 
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..Efc8 and ...£xf2+; for example: 26 Ea2 Efc8 
27 &b3 A xf2+ 28 dxf2 Exf4+ and White can- 
not get any advantage from attacking the rook, 
because an intermediate check on a defended 
square would follow, giving the knight time to 
reach a stable square. 

25...bxa4 

Yusupov mentions that he rejected 25...b4 
because of 26 Ka2. 

26 Ea2 

White tries to take advantage of the unstable 
position of the knight. A direct attacking at- 
tempt starting with 26 Ea3 Ec4!7 27 &.5 fails 
to 27... Rxf2+ 28 bxf2 Ext4+ 29 Ef3 Exf3+ 
(Yusupov) and the more advanced of the a- 
pawns is very dangerous. 

26...Ecd! 

Similarly to the game Nunn-Yusupovy, this is 
an illustration of economy of force. Precise cal- 
culation was needed, as usual when employing 
this method: the consequences of the 28th move 
had to be foreseen. 

27 2e3 &xe3 28 fxe3 43 29 &.b3 

Taking the pawn with 29 Éxa3 allows Black 
a strong attack: 29... Kfc8 30 Wxb2 Exc2 31 
Eid4 Eci+ 32 Br? Esc2+ 33 BF3 Efi+ 34 
Sg3 Ec4! (Yusupov only gives 34...Égl, which 
is not too bad either) 35 &a7 (the only safe 
square for the queen, in view of the possible 
discovered check on the 36th move) 35...8g4+ 
36 &h3 Eg6+ 37 Ph4 Exg2 with a mate com- 
ing soon. 

29...Eb4 30 Exa3 Qd 31 Ea4 Eds 32 
Exb4 Exb4 33 Fa2 2)xe3 34 h3 

Preparing &f2. 

34...Ee4 35 Fxa6 Exes 36 SL2 Eed 37 Fic6 
g6 











SOLUTIONS TO THE EXERCISES 


With all his pieces in stable positions and a 
safer king, Black has better chances. However, 
the game ended in a draw. 


11.1 

25...de6! 26 a4 

After 26 &.xe6 fxe6 followed by ...De7-d5 
White's extra exchange wouldn't make itself 
felt. All the lines are closed, the pawns lack mo- 
bility and Black has the strong threat of ...b4. 

26...De7 

Premature is 26...b4 27 d5 ÉxdS 28 &xe6 
fxe6 29 Eixc4. 

27 2xe6 fxe6 28 Wfl 

Itis important for White to keep the c4-pawn 
under control, as can be seen from the line 28 
Err> Das 29 Ef3 ba. 

28...2d5 29 Éf3 &d3 (D) 
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30 Exd3! 

A well-timed decision. If White relied on his 
material advantage, Black would get a very 
promising position; for instance, 30 Ef2 b4. 

30...cxd3 31 E'xd3 b4 

Now, the missing pawn is compensated by 
the superiority of the knight over the bishop. Tt 
is White who should be careful. 

32 cxb4 

The white pawns are less mobile than they 
might look at first sight. Reshevsky understood 
perfectly that he couldn't afford to manifest ac- 
tivity; for instance: 32 c4 29b6 and now: 

a) 33 Écl 9xa4 34 Lal Wic6 and although 
the position of both minor pieces is rather 
strange (for instance after White plays c5 nei- 
ther of them can move), the black pawns are far 
more dangerous. 
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b) 33 d5 exd5 34 c5 Gxa4 35 Rd4 Ec8 36 
Wf3 Wie6 and it is Black again on the top. 

32...axb4 

The alternative is 32...Dxb4, when 33 Wb3 
tDdS gives Black excellent compensation. Pe- 
trosian preferred to keep a passed pawn. Less 
advisable for White is 33 $b5 W'xb5 34 axb5 
Dd3 35 Ee2 Eb8 36 Ed2, as recommended in 
several books, because of the simple 36..Db4!. 

33 a5 Ea$ 34 Bal Fc6 35 £.cl Wc7 (D) 

Even Petrosian understood that it would have 
been too optimistic to sacrifice the exchange 
again: after 35...Exa5? 36 ExaS Excl+ 37 Ef] 
We3+ 38 &hl h6 39 Eas+ &h7 40 Wbl+ g641 
Ea7+ $h8 42 h3! the black king is too exposed. 
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36 a6 Wb6 37 &d2 b3 38 Eic4 h6 39 h3 b2 
40 Ebl &h8 41 Lei 

Atthis moment, the game was adjourned and 
a draw was agreed without resumption. The 
players apparently thought that the extra pawn 
should keep trouble away from White. 
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11.2 

31...Ef4! 32 &xf4 

More prudent is 32 Hixf4 exf4 33 & xf4 in or- 
der to fight for the dark squares, but, as Tal con- 
fesses, in those young years he considered that 
you always have to take the offered exchange. 

32...exf4 33 Dd2 

The knight hurries to defend the kingside, 
but again, 33 Exf4 deserves attention. 

33...De5 34 Wxf4 Axc4 35 e5 (D) 

After a normal retreat of the queen, Tal was 
probably afraid of not being able to break down 
Black's blockade. Even so, giving a pawn back 
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is a risky decision, especially when the white 
king's position is weakened by the advance of 
the h-pawn. 

35...xe5 36 De4 h6 37 Rael £.b8! 38 Édl 
c4 

The knight will now have a square typical for 
the Benoni: d3. The bishop will get new hori- 
zons too. 

39 d6 Dd3 40 Hg4 La7+ 41 &hl f5 42 
Df6+ 

After 42 Exf5 the weakness of the white 
king is obvious: 42...Exf5 43 Exf5 Erha+ 44 
Wh3 Fixed. 

42...&h8! 

Not, of course 42... Hxf6 43 Exc4+. 

43 Exc4 Dxb2 44 Eixa6 Dxdl 45 Wxa7 
Wxd6 46 Wd7 Wxf6 47 Exdl Eb8! 

Now Black has a material advantage, while 
White's weaknesses are still there. The game 
nevertheless ended in a draw after a long fight. 
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SECRETS OF CHESS DEFENCE 


16.1 

Not at all! He would have managed to set up 
a kingside fortress with: 

58..Del! (D) 

Lengyel probably limited himself to analys- 
ing 58...0f4 59 g3 Ad5+ 60 Be4 Df6+ when 
61 5! wins both black pawns (61 &xe5? is 
mistaken because of 61...)e8! and the bishop 


has to abandon the pawn). 
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Black would hold a draw by tactical means 
after 59 Bf2 D3+ 60 $g3 ed! 61 Bxg4 63 62 
B3 Del+ 63 Bg3 e2 64 BL2 Dxg2 with total 
simplification. 

59.../D13 60 Des Bc8 61 E xes bd7 62 H4 
Dh2! 

The same construction as in the game Marin- 
Florean (see Chapter 5, Fortresses). White can- 
not win. 
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Defence is traditionally a neglected area of chess study, but it is also one of the most 
important, rewarding and intriguing. Good defensive abilities eam players a great many half- 
points and full-points. The climax of the defence is the launching of a devastating counter- 
attack, a skill at which all the great chess champions have been adept. 


Sometimes we need to defend against unsound attacks, and then the challenge is to parry 
the attack while retaining winning chances. In equal positions, both sides must judge carefullv 
how much of their resources to devote to the attack and the counter-attack. 


The main subject, though, is the case where the defender is fighting for his life, and must 
decide how to maximize his chances of survival. Marin considers psychological issues anc 
explains the main options available to the defender, such as simplification, cold-blooded 
defence with the minimum of forces, or a positional sacrifice. In each case he discusses in 
detail the key issues in the resulting positions: how to defend difficult endings; how to assess 
threats realistically; and the prospects for counterplay that typically arise from a variety of 
material imbalances. 


Throughout the book there are exercises for the reader, together with full solutions. 
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was editor of the magazine Chess Extrapress. 
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